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There was a young fellow named Tate 
who said ‘I prefer a V-8 
Its a wower for power 
with a hundred horsepower 


Fords out Front 
with a famous V8 
And a brilliant, new 6 
Folks say is great! 


(To. 


Said a penny-wise man from East Liston, 
"The 4-ring aluminum piston 
saves oil and saves gas, 
ives you power to pass, 
So a Ford Eight or a Six 


I'll insist on!” 


Said a young doctor named Bloocher ; 
(a whizz with a needle and suture) 
"I'm done with my sewing, 
Away | am going to buy the new Ford in my Future !“ 


- 
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And here is*Six Cylinder’ Mc Shield, 
to whom the Ford Six has appealed. . 
he has tried all the rest, 
and found Ford the best... 

Now he knows Fords ahead in the field. 


There was a technician named Boyce 


who said in his technician's voice ; 


"Choose the Six or the Eight 
Theyre both of ‘em great 
Its simply a matter of choice!" 


Cc” C@ in your future 
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Wednesday is B ngeday \ 
listen to Bing Crosby on Philco Radio Time, 

his one and only radio program. 

Every Wednesday at 10 P. M. in the East, 


9 P. M. everywhere else. ABC Network 


revive MulelaNvameleleltilolsle] MI rolilelice 


ff 
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The amazing new way to play records, invented by Philco. You just slide a record 
in and it plays automatically... no lid to lift, no tone arm to set, no bother with 


controls or needles. An overnight sensation .. . the largest selling radio-phonograph in 
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By CLIPPER 





your week becomes 


NINE DAYS (N 
SUNNY BERMUDA 


Sth Day “Our friends were right... . 


Bermuda’s courses are lovely to see and 
fun to play. I snapped this shot of Jack, 
making a difficult recovery from a sand 
trap . . . right onto that marvelous green! 


9tt Day “Jack grumbled a bit when 


I dragged him shopping for some British 
imports . . . But we met a friendly couple, 
the Barrys . . . and Mr. Barry turned out 
to be a good customer of Jack’s firm. Jack 
admitted, later, ‘Say! I'm glad I came!’ 


Now only 3 ‘hours trom New York 
41> 


6t Dy “Winter?...It scarcely seemed 


ossible when you saw glorious flowers 
ike this . . . And to think that back in 
New York, only 3 hours away by Clipper, 
the skies weie, n) doubt, cold and gray! 


And so home “ ..on the swift sure 


wings of the giant Clipper. We heard the 
Stewardess telling Mr. Barry that the 
Clippers have flown more than half-a-bil- 
lion overseas miles . . . That record ex- 
plains Pan American’s wonderful service!” 


Heres how we Iwed and leated daring our lang 
weeks vacation under Bermudas blue skies!” 


¢ 


[xz ly _ and I felt as if we were al- 
ready in a ‘different world’ the minute we 
stepped aboard the big, comfortable 4- 
engine Clipper at La Guardia Field, New 
York! ... And only a few hours later, we 
were sight-seeing in a Bermuda Victoria. 


3a Day “Part of Bermuda’s charm lies 
in its old-timers whose families have lived 
on the Islands for three centuries! This 
photo, one of my favorites, shows Mr. 
Adcock, retired lighthouse keeper, point- 
ing out a coral reef near Horseshoe Bay. 


th 
7tt Day “There are so many things to 
do and see in Bermnda that every day 
seems like a different vacation! Some- 
times we just loafed in the sun, looking 
out across the long coral beaches . . . 


2, Duy “Imagine eating outdoors at 
this time of year! After a noontime swim, 
and our first hour of sun-bathing on one 
of Bermuda’s many beautiful beaches, 
Jack and I had a delicious lunch, served 
on a terrace overlooking the blue Atlantic, 


Git Q W “Bikes in Bermuda are fun, so 


we pedalled leisurely through winding 
lanes, amazed at the beauty of the flowers 
..- A couple we'd met on the Clipper were 
‘returning from golf, and told us how much 


we'd enjoy playing on Bermuda links. 


 - ~~ 


~  —— 
ee ager pe 


th 
8: Duy “...0n other days, when we'd 


been in Bermuda a while, and had be- 
come used to the sun, we spent hours on 
the beach . . . enjoying the swimming, 
the sunlight and the roar of the surf! 


A great tradition makes you our guest when you 
go by Pan Ainerican. In addition to daily flights 
between New York and Bermuda, giant 4-engine 
Clippers fly you to Europe, Africa, Alaska, 
Latin America, Hawaii, the Orient and Australasia. 
For rates and reservations, please 
see your local Travel Agent or Pan American. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


ae The System of the Tying Clippers 
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Look for “EMBERGLO” on the Sportswear Label 
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Canton, Massachusetts 








LETTERS 


Gorgeous Hussy 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


OF ALL THE UNNECESSARY AND PERHAPS 
SLANDEROUS STORIES I HAVE EVER READ, 
1 THINK THAT YOUR MAGAZINE TAKES 
THE PRIZE. IN THE FIRST PLACE, YOU RUN 
A PICTURE OF A GIRL IN A BATHTUB 
FILLED WITH CITRUS FRUIT IMPLYING 
THAT IT WAS DOWN IN FLORIDA AND 
SINCE I HANDLE THE PUBLICITY FOR THE 
CITRUS COMMISSION AND KNOW THAT 
THIS WAS DONE IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEVER IN FLORIDA, I DEMAND THAT YOU 
PUBLISH AN APOLOGY NEXT ISSUE. AS 
PRESIDENT OF FLORIDA CYPRESS GAR- 
DENS, THAT HAS AS MANY VISITORS AS 
THE NEXT 10 GARDENS IN AMERICA PUT 
TOGETHER AND FOR CERTAIN ONE OF THE 
REAL ATTRACTIONS OF THE SOUTH, I WAS 
MADE SICK AT MY STOMACH BY YOUR 
TREATMENT OF OUR OWN GARDENS, AND 
AS FOR YOUR CONSARNED HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE, I HOPE IT ROTS ON THE 
STANDS. ... 

RICHARD D. POPE 


PRES. FLORIDA CYPRESS GARDENS ASSN. 
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In Florida Corn (December), Hotrpay 
wrote: . . . . Then there are the faked 
shots, the numberless girls in swim suits 
who shun the water, and the nymphs who 
pose on papier-mache stumps with rod and 
reel.” The bathtub girl was more legitimate 
than many Florida pictures. She is 
Lorraine Davies, eighteen, of Orlando, who 
was named Queen Tangerine II in a state- 
wide contest sponsored by the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Florida 
Citrus Commission and the Food Machin- 
ery Corporation. The fact that the Acme 
picture was taken in New York does not 
contradict Hoipay’s article on Florida 
Corn. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . Your December Houipay con- 
tains the best article about Florida that I 
have seen . . in any magazine. 
Theodore Pratt described everything 
accurately and in such an interesting 
way that I felt as if I were home again. 
You could tell he knew something about 
all parts of the state, whether he was 
writing about the ugliest alligator in 
the Everglades or the most beautiful 
“hussy” in Palm Beach. . . . His 
knowledge of the state has come from 
real experience and not from travel 
folders or picture books. . . . 

CECIL W. MANN, Y3C 
U.S. Navy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Home : Tarpon Springs, Florida. 





DEAR SIR: 


. . » Florida as a whole will derive g 
good deal of benefit from your articles 
(December Houipay). I think that 
many of the remarks by Theodore Prat; 
were wholly deserved. One has only to 
take California’s program of promotion 
and compare it with Florida’s to see how 
sadly we are lacking in co-operative 
spirit. Sectionalism in Florida will be its 
downfall. . . . R. J. EASTMAN 

Marineland, Fla, 
DEAR SIR: 

After looking forward to your Florida 
issue . . . it certainly was a terrific 
disappointment. . . . You skipped Fort 
Lauderdale, the prettiest place of its size 
in the state, and slightingly referred to 
Gardner Mulloy as winning a tourna- 
ment at West Palm Beach. 

For the benefit of the California cub 
reporter who wrote your sports items, 
Mulloy is National Men’s Doubles 
Champion and a member of the Davis 
Cup Team. 

You never mentioned Doris Hart, also 
a Miamian (as Mulloy is), and a member 
of the Wightman Cup Team. . . . And 
don’t forget that Arnold Tucker, Army’s 
famous quarterback, is a Miamian— 
learned his football at Miami High. . . . 

MISS ELEANOR E. RITCHEY 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
DEAR SIR: 

: . Your Houmay for Decem- 
ber . . . beautifies all the cities such as 
Key West, Miami Beach, Miami, Lake 
Worth, Palm Beach, St. Augustine and 
others, but leaves out Fort Lauderdale, 


2 


the most talked-of summer resort in all 
the sweet lands of America. Now just 
why did this have to happen? We know 
we have got it and you must admit it, s0 
why try to ignore this fact? Our city 
commissioners are out in front in every- 
thing. Not 100 per cent perfect, but 
sound as a hound dog’s tooth. . . . [am 
not mad, but can’t figure you out. We 
are going to continue to be out in front, 
regardless, for we have got everything 
for everybody. 

A little story: The ghost of a dead man 
knocked.on St. Peter’s door. “ What is it, 
friend?” asked St. Peter. “I want to get 
in,” replied the ghost. “ Just a minute, 
said St. Peter. “Where are you from, 
friend?” “Ford Lauderdale,” was the 
answer. “Go back,” said St. Peter. “We 
don’t have one thing up here that you 
don’t have in Fort Lauderdale.” . .« - 

RUCKER M. HAILEY 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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DEAR SIR: 
_, . Re: The Palm Beach Story 
(December Hourway) by Theodore 
Pratt: . . . You will note that the Palm 
Beach Biltmore is not mentioned or 
suggested in the entire article. . . . 
Surely the author was aware of this 
ty which is the largest hotel on the 

coast south of the Capitol. . . . He 
refers to The Breakers as “ Palm Beach’s 











largest,” which is not a true state- 
ment . . . and he says “the two best 
hotels are the Breakers and White- 
Wr. 

L. E. KAFFER, GENERAL MANAGER 

Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel 

Palm Beach, Fla. 


In number of rooms (550) the Palm 
Beach Biltmore is Palm Beach’s largest, 
according to the 1946-1947 Hotel Red Book. 
A Houtpay caption writer, and not author 
Theodore Pratt, was responsible for the 
statement that The Breakers Hotel is the 
largest in Palm Beach. The Breakers has 
500 rooms. The statements on the quali- 
ties of Palm Beach hotels were Mr. 
Pratt’s. —Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

.. . Since I am particularly interested 
in religion as the wife of a Methodist 
parson, I object to the fact that the 
only mention you make of religion in 
your Florida articles is in reference to 
Bethesda-by-the-Sea, which is closed six 
munths of the year. The church with 
which I am connected so closely seats 
over 10,000 worshipers. It is well-attended 
twelve months of the year and during the 
winter season has double morning serv- 
ices . . . We have educational and cul- 
tural interests in Florida, too, including 
some good universities, strong musical 
foundations and hundreds of shrines for 
the lovers of beauty in nature. . . . 
There are night clubs in Miami in 
abundance, but there is more—much, 
much more. . 

MRS. JOHN HOWARD HANGER 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Stotesbury Home 


DEAR SIR: 

On Page 36 of the December issue of 
your magazine there appears the state- 
Ment that El Mirasol, the home of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury in 
Palm Beach, is being torn down and the 
ground cut up into building lots for small 
homes. This is incorrect. The property 


and the contents of the house are now 

being offered for sale in their entirety. 
FRANK J. SMITH 
Provident Trust Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water Free 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Just east of Kingman, Arizona, 
we stopped at a filling station which we 
would never have chosen on looks, but 
because it carried the sign your story 
(How Dry I Am, November Houipay) 
mentions: Water Free With Purchase 
Only. When we trotted out our water 
bags we were told, “Ain’t got no water.” 
We called the attendant’s attention to 
the sign and were informed, “Oh, that’s 
for when we got some.” 

MISS GENEVA SMITHE 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Photo Articles 


DEAR SIR: 

I should like to see an occasional in- 
structive article on the photographing, 
especially in color, by still and movie 
cameras, of such places as Mexico, the- 
American Southwest, Bryce and Zion 
Canyons, Yellowstone, Yosemite, the 
redwoods of California, Alaska, etc. 

LEONARD A. AUGER 


Magog, Que. 


et 
Passports 


DEAR SIR: 

My hat’s off to you for your needed 
passport crusade (September Houipay). 
May you succeed in your undertaking 
and achieve the abolishment of the pass- 
port nuisance. H. H. LANG 

New York 
DEAR SIR: 

The importance of your campaign to 
simplify passport requirements was 
brought home to me a few weeks ago 
when, clutching ten dollars and a bap- 
tismal certificate in my left hand, I 
blithely set out to get a passport. One of 
the millions who never have had a birth 
certificate, I always had assumed that I 
could get by with the baptismal certificate 
in a pinch. Not so. My baptismal cer- 
tificate, though embellished with roses, 
cherubim and gold seals, had been filled 
in by a careless minister who signed the 
witnesses’ names himself. The passport 
people regarded it as a complete forgery, 
and a rather unpleasant episode ensued. 
I frantically wired my parents to round 
up two old neighbors who may have been 
around at the time of my birth (the 
doctor is dead), and have them sign 
notarized affidavits to be sent to the 
Birth Registration Department of the 
Commonwealth of Kertucky. The clerks 
there decided, on second thought, that 








FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 


Can’t skid off your shoulders 


Nothing like these famous “Paris’’* suspenders for sheer comfort. No skid 
—no strain—no pull—with the exclusive rotary action-back they give with 
every gesture, move with every motion. All-Elastic construction in the 
newest patterns and colors. At better stores everywhere—$1.50 to $5.00. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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An under- 
water lure. 
Weighs 1% oz. 
Made of Plas- 
tic. No. 44, 
$1.25 each. 


“ADVENTURES 
IN FISHING” 


48 pages in four colors; pictures, fishing 
stories, secret hints, etc., with regular 
10¢ package of Raparound, invisible 
ribbon sinker, both for only 10¢. Send 
your dime today. 
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LETTERS 


my birth was recorded after all and the 
affidavits were unnecessary. 

In due (and with the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky “due” is a long word) time, 
I received a photostat of my birth cer- 
tificate, but because of some stupid 
registrar every word in my name was 
misspelled. At the Federal Court I was 
told that I can have a passport in that 
name and no other. At the moment I am 
faced with either changing my name to 


rr a 


HP 
. / 


Margette Catherine Moppin or rounding 
up those hoary old neighbors again to 
produce more affidavits stating that the 
name on the birth certificate is a dis- 
torted version of my own. Given six 
more months, I believe that I have a 
50-50 chance of acquiring a passport. 
But what about those people who are 
orphans and can’t find the neighbors? 
MARGARET KATHERINE MAUPIN 
Philadelphia 


DEAR SIR: 

. . « Having just returned from a 
trip to three countries south of the 
border, I heartily agree with your state- 
ments about the irritations and exhaus- 
tion which so often accompany getting 
a passport and visa. . . . One is almost 
willing to settle for a canoe trip, a bike 
ride or a holiday at home. . . . I expect, 
within the next year or two, to be in a 
number of other countries and surely 
hope the “world passport” will be a 
reality soon. If there’s anything I can 
do to hasten the time, please let me know. 

MISS B. LOUISE WRIGHT 
Decatur, Ill. 


All That Glitters 


DEAR SIR: 

I noted with interest the story on the 
various religious cults of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Mecca of the Miraculous, Janu- 
ary Ho.may), and particularly the 
Aimee Semple McPherson cult. I thought 
you might be interested in the spectacle 
that I witnessed at her temple just one 
week before her death. 

It was one of the best shows that I 
ever sat through. Outside the massive 
auditorium was the bright-lighted mar- 
quee, emblazoned with her name and the 
title of her lecture of the evening. 

The entrance the woman made was an 
event in itself. At the proper moment the 
lights in the building dimmed, and the 
audience of thousands strained forward. 
The organ played, the choir sang, and a 
spotlight focused on an angelic figure in 
white raiment who advanced slowly, 
strikingly, and with a rhythmic beat. 
When she was seated on her high-backed 
throne in the center of the stage, the 
house lights went up again. 

The overture was completed, the 
stage was set; the play was ready to 


After the red-coated band had played 
for a full hour, and a boy soprano had 
lent his talents to Home on the Range, 
anda stocky-figured fellow had given two 


Uncle Remus monologues, and the choir 
had rendered a unique version of The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, complete with 
a healthy bass drum; after all these, it 
was Star Time. 

She descended from her throne, and 
came to the pulpit. She stood before us— 
a tall, gaunt woman in a flowing gown 
with billowy sleeves. There was a sapphire 
cross at the neckline of her dress. There 
were diamonds on her fingers and, I'd 
say, peroxide in her curls. She glanced at 
the program sheet, a menu-appearing 
paper covered in cellophane, in her hand, 
and in a loud, rasping voice told us, 
quite straight-facedly, what her subject 
was for the evening. 

“Rip Van Winkle is my subject,” she 
said. 

And even that commanded loud cries 
of ‘“‘Amen, Sister!” from her followers 
throughout the house. Then she launched 
wholeheartedly into the story of the man 
who had slept for twenty years. 

The curtains directly behind her 
opened as she talked, revealing yet an- 
other and smaller stage—upon which 
were live actors and a complete card- 
board village. Every point she made in 
the story was dramatically pantomimed 
by the players. 

The reason for the flowing sleeves on 
her gown became evident as she talked. 
She would raise her arms with a quick 
gesture, and for a moment the sleeves 
became wings. It was a deliberate, eye- 
catching stunt. And effective. She had 
intended to give the illusion of being a 
winged one, and in her purpose she suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

Even today when I think of Aimee 
Semple McPherson and the commercial- 
ized spectacle of religion that I saw that 
night, I am reminded of this old quota- 
tion: “All that glitters is not gold.” 

DAVID RAGAN 
Jackson, Miss. 


Less Cheesecake 


DEAR SIR: 
Could we have more of your beautiful 
photographs of scenes and places, and 


fewer of clothes and bathing beav- 
ties? . . . There isa definite field for the 
publication of beautiful and interesting 
spots. MRS. E. B. BUDIAMAN 
Pittsburgh 


Going My Way? 


DEAR SIR: 

Thumbing a ride seems to be a univer- 
sal custom. But while driving with my 
guide, Felipe, from Merida to Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan, I found it consider- 
ably different from some of my usual 
thumb-riding experiences back in the 
United States. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Among the prized belongings of the man admiringly 


Well-poised lines in a virile, man-to-man fabric : . . 


Rumson Tweed Jackets are at home wherever you go. 


JACKETS BY 
CURRICK & LEIKEN 
IN 
FARNSWORTH WOOLENS 

















known as “the tweed type” are his Rumson Jackets. | 











LETTERS 


When a native misses a bus, he stands 
in the road and thumbs. If he is picked 
up, he doesn’t merely bow off with gracias 
at the end of his ride. Instead, he offers 
the exact fare he would have paid had he 
caught his bus. GRAGE POTTS 

Fresno, Calif. 


Omission 


DEAR SIR: 

. » . Your Calendar of Events (De- 
cember) omitted that the Lutheran 
Church, as well as the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican churches, commences its 
ecclesiastical year with the beginning of 
Advent. MISS JANICE PRIES 

St. Louis 


P. S. on Accent 


DEAR SIR: 
Add to the Braley poem (Accent on 
Accent, November Houipay): 
I'm from the city of Albuquerque 
Bound for the mountains 
lo shoot me a turkey. 


Conversely : 
Only a jerk 
Calls it Albuquerque. 
T.V.S. ; 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
DEAR SIR: 
And udd this to your other gems: 
Old London's on the river Thames, 
But in New London, Conn. the name's 
Pronounced just as it's spelled : the 
Thames. MISS FRIEDA C. GROUT 
New London, Conn. 


Waikiki Beach 
DEAR SIR: 

. . . Thanks to Bernard Seeman and 
Private Walt Raschick II (December 
Houipay, Letters to the Editor) for ex- 
ploding the Waikiki Beach myth. I 


would have told the world the truth 
about it as far back as 1936, but was 


afraid of ridicule. WOODROW JORDAN 
Ocala, Fla. 

Post-Card Hobby 

DEAR SIR: 


Post-card collecting is becoming 
as popular as stamp collecting and one 
finds as many men as women interested 
in it. I’ve been a post-card collector for 
eight years and have more than 35,000 
cards from all corners of the world... . . 
Collectors in Africa, British West Indies, 
India, Egypt, Austria, Holland, Iceland 
and England especially like the colorful 
California cards. There are hundreds of 
card-collecting clubs in the U. S. and for 
ten or twenty-five cents one can have 
his name listed on one of the member 
lists and receive scores of post cards from 
everywhere. BOB DIEDRICH 


Maywood, Calif. 


Brooklyn’s Bums 


I was interested in reading Murray 
Goodwin’s letter, In Defense of Brook- 
lyn (Houtipay, November). I’m glad to 
hear things aren’t as bad as they were 
painted and solemnly promise to cross 
that big Brooklyn bridge when next in 
New York and give the mighty borough 
a decent whirl: ~ 


Just one little thing that strikes a false 
note in his build-up of Brooklyn: Since 
when have Lippy Leo’s Bums been “the 
most famous baseball team in the world” } 
The Bums lost the pennant play-off 
games to the greatest, most famous and 
colorful team ever to play baseball—the 
1946 St. Louis Cardinals. 

DONNE STEVENS FRYER 
St. Louis 


Beaver Damage 


DEAR SIR: 

Not long ago a Northwest woodsman 
and I made a timber survey flight into 
Northern Minnesota. We spent the 
greater part of two days flying over an 
unsettled country which is practically 
devoid of roads. Purpose of the flight 
was to co-operate with the State Divi- 
sion of Forestry in making photographs 
and gathering data to convince the Game 
and Fish Department that the beavers 
should be eliminated from the spruce 
bog, muskeg, country. 

Forestry men recognize that the beaver 
is a useful little animal everywhere but in 


_ this particular kind of country. Our hope 


is to see a change in the present game 
laws to permit an open season in the bogs 
where the beavers are doing great damage 
(flood-killing trees with dams) and to put 
a closed season in the highland areas 
where they do some good. 

We flew over, and photographed, thou- 
sands of acres completely inundated by 
beaver dams along the creek banks. You 





could see the stark-dead trees killed by 
flood. They contrasted very strongly with 
the bright green living growth on the 
highwater area. Along one ditch bank I 
counted a dozen or more dams. 

The amount of work necessary to build 
such dams, if men were to cut trees and 
place them would be startling in man 
hours. One year we put a good-sized 
crew to work tearing out the dams by 
day onty to have the beavers successfully 
restore them by night—in time to have 
the men start over on the same dams the 
following day. We finally gave up in 
despair, and left the area to the beavers. 
It is now ruined for timber purposes. 

ROY E. HALVORSON 
Duluth, Minn. 


More Pictures 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . There are probably a lot of 
people like myself who work in the house 
and also in the barn and fields and listen 
to the radio part time teo. And I think 
that more pictures and shorter reading 
would suit me better, although 1 have 
enjoyed all the past issues. 

\ - JASPER WHEELER 
Bondbville, Ky. 
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The Quiet be 
of the Country 

















by HAROLD T. BERS 


Far from the city, a 


Far from the crowds, 
Close to the heavens 
And touching the clouds; 


Far from the racket, 4 
Far from the roar, # 
Give me the country 

With silence galore. 





The clamorous hammer as hen coops are added . . . 

The crickets in thickets (their feet should be padded) . . . 
The frogs in the bogs intone guttural dirges . . . 

The bevies of Chevvies on horn-tooting splurges . . . 

The sound of the hound (of a hick) on a tether. . . 

What whiners are minors indoors in bad weather . . . 

A diet of quiet, is that what you're after? 

Forgive me, forgive me my citified laughter. 


Ticket from bedlam, 
Ticket to peace, 

Give me the country 
On permanent lease— 
Idyllic Eden , 
Where nature abounds, 
Far from the city’s 
Cacophonous sounds. 





The boding exploding of mountainous thunder . . . 

The clinking of drinking in rooms that you’re under . . . 
The chorus, sonorous, of roosters at dawning . . . 

The chirping and burping from nests in your awning . . . 
Obbligato of stratosphere liners above you . . . 

And matey young katydids saying, “I love you” . . . 
Irrepressible decibel, bane of the city, 

Has handed the landed folks little more pity. 


Cities are urban, 

But not urbane; 

Take me to nature 

And let me remain; 
Sleaves that are raveled 
Are knitted and purled, 
Deep in the country, 

At peace with the world. 





The tutti of hooty old owl serenaders . . . 

The ruction construction gangs make with their graders . . . 

The mordant, discordant juke boxes in diners . . . 

The bawling from brawling of kids who got shiners . . . 

The bangs of and whangs of the deer hunters’ missiles . . . 

The shrilling, blood-chilling, of twelve-o’clock whistles . . . 
ough pavement enslavement is raucous in total, 


A frolic, bucolic, is not antidotal. 








Give me the country, 
Starlight and sky, 

In aureate silence 

As hours roll by; 
There let me live out 
The rest of my years, 
But first let me purchase 
Some plugs for my ears. 

































BUT HAVEN'T YOU. \: 7 WA 
FORGOTTEN 
SOMETHING? 


Ue you are different from’ the average individual, you 
HAVE forgotten something! For some months’ now, insurance 
companies and their agents have been using every means to 
urge policyholders to increase the fire insurance on their homes 
and contents to meet today’s high values. Yet, thousands claim 
they have never heard of the idea. We earnestly recommend 
that you take this important step immediately and get in touch 
with our local insurance agent or your broker BEFORE a loss 
occurs and you find yourself greatly under-insured. The man 
whose home is burning now . . . and statistics show that fires 
occur somewhere every two minutes . . . no doubt felt as you 
do that fires occur only to other people’s homes. Remember, 
your turn may be next. Write us for the name of our agent 


9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


in your community. 







x k * 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
. e Port: h New H. hi 
















CHINA 


—we’ve been calling there these many years 


When you read in the papers-about the great new 
luxury fleet we, of the American President Lines, are 
building...ships with new speeds and comforts never 
before offered trans-Pacific travelers. When the 
day comes for you to visit the Orient... remember... 








In 1912, China became the first great Asiatic 
republic. Its 5-barred flag stood for the 5 Clans. Its 
leader: Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Into its ports regularly 
steamed the ships of our predecessor company, 
carrying Americans, building American trade. 


AMERICAN 


In 1867 youthful Tzu Hsi was empress of China. 

Her flag was the dragon. It was a symbol of strength 
and goodness. First ships of our predecessor 
companies played a most important part in China’s 
commercial growth—and in the growth of the Orient. 


China, with its great future—someday you'll visit it. 


So plan ahead for it as the world’s supreme travel 
experience. And you can depend on us to provide 
new-fleet luxury aboard—old-hand helpfulness when 
you’re ashore. So be sure to call on us. 


PRESIDENT LINES 
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CALENDAR ( 


FF EVENTS 


Month of many moods, March offers skiing, 
gay flower shows, and/or spring cleaning 


F WE HAD OUR cHOIcE of the 
Boeonthts events we'd like most to 
attend, we'd pick those world’s pro- 
fessional indoor tennis matches at 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia, 
March 18 to 22. Sixteen of the highest- 
ranking players, including Bobby 
Riggs, Don Budge, Fred Perry, 
Frank Kovacs, Welby Van Horn 
and Vincent Richards will compete 


and there'll be a tennis clinic, too, 
with the champs giving instructions 
on how to master the game. And we 
like the idea that the gate receipts 
will go to charity. 

But if you’re sports-allergic, you'll 
still find March a busy month, what 
with symphonies, flower shows, 
water color exhibits, and that doll 
exhibition for little girls in Japan. 





CELEBRATIONS 
AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


wan. Departure of Monarch 
butterflies from their winter 
reservation in Pacific Grove, 
Calif., to Canada 

wan. 1 Diamond anniversary of 
Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming 

l-apr. 6 Annual House and Garden 
Pilgrimage, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

2-31 Natchez Garden Pilgrimage, 
Natchez, Miss. Conducted 
tours of ante-bellum estates 

3 Feast of Dolls, Japan. 
Includes doll exhibitions for 
little girls 

4-9 Shrine circus, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

8-23 Girl Scout spring garden 
tours, Pasadena, Calif. 

13-15 Desert Cavalcade, Calexico, 
Calif. Border carnival 
celebrates history of Imperial 
Valley 

16-22 National Wildlife Week 





tony 
17 St. Patrick’s Day. Special 
Fifth Avenue parade in New 





have been 


Note: AU dates and facts in this calendar 
Ps, Syg-ne teeters 
tannot be responsible for changes in dates 
® cancellation of events after press time. 


19 Swallows arrive at San Juan 
Capistrano Mission, Calif. 

21 Anniversary of the birth of 
Benito Juarez, Mexico 

21 Music Festival, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

24 Mexican Mardi Gras 
Celebration, 
Nogales, Ariz. 

30 Palm Sunday 

30 Seward’s Day, Alaska. 
Commemorating Alaska’s 
purchase from Russia in 1867 


SHOWS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

MAR.—APR. Spring flower show, 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
St. Louis 


mar. 2-6 Antiques exposition, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 





3-8 North Dakota winter show, 
Valley City, N. D. 

5-16 Southwestern exposition and 
fat stock show, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

7-16 6th Annual boat show, 
Bayfront Park Auditorium, 
Miami 


8, 9, 15, 16 River Oaks Garden Club’s 


Azalea Trail, Houston, Texas 

10-15 New England spring flower 
show, Boston 

13-16 Southern California spring 
flower show, Pasadena 
Exhibits from twenty-five 
states and Canada 

13-23 National orange show, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


15-23 Sportsmen’s and boat show, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

15-23 National Trailer Coach show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 

17-22 Florida sportsmen’s 
exposition, Eustis 

17-22 International flower show, 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York 

18-21 Canadian international 
color-slide exhibition of 
photography, Toronto, Ont. 





18-23 Greater St. Louis flower and 
garden show 
22-23 Annual camellia show, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
22-30 Builders and flower show, 
Minneapolis 
24 Boston furniture shows, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston 
24~apr. 5 Chicago Flower Show 
Marshall Field and Co., 
Chicago 
26-27 Narcissus show, Smith 
Memorial Hall, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
27-29 Second Annual 
Cymbidium Show, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ART 


FEB. 7—MAR. 2 American Water Color 


Society’s exhibit, National 
Academy galleries, New York 


MAR. 1-15 Woman’s Art Club 


Exhibition, Cincinnati 


maR. Water color exhibit by 


Cleveland artists, 
Manchester, N. H. 


MAR. 7-28 Southwestern photography 


exhibit, Tucson, Ariz. 


_MAR. 13—apr. 13 11th Annual 


water color exhibition, 
Art Association, 
San Francisco 


MUSIC 


MAR. 1 Boston Symphony, 


Symphony Hall, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor 
1-2 St. Louis Symphony, Kiel 
Auditorium. Claudio Arrau, 
pianist 
1,3 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Academy of Music 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor 
2 Gregor Piatigorsky, 
violincellist, the Frick Gallery, 
New York 
2 National Symphony, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s 
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THE SEASONED TRAVELER 1 
GOES BY TRAIN College, Lynchburg, Va. 13 Boston Symphony, Academy 
Hans Kindler, conductor of Music, Philadelphia : 
2, 16, 23, 30 Pop concerts, Rochester, 13 Rochester Philharmonic, if 
N. Y. Eastman Theater. Jennie I 
4 Boston Symphony, Tourel, soprano; Guy I 
Cambridge, Mass. Harrison, conductor ! 
4 Philadelphia Orchestra, if 
Constitution Hall, : 
Washington, D. C. ’ 
William Kapell, pianist +2] 
5 Philadelphia Orchestra, ‘ 
Lyric Theater, 12 | 
Baltimore. ! 
William Kapell, pianist 
6 General Platoff's Don 13, 14, 16 New York Philharmonic, 
Cossack chorus, University Carnegie Hall. Robert 
of Wisconsin, Madison Casadesus, pianist 
6 Full Moon recital, 14 Boston Symphony, Academy 
Lake Wales, Fla. of Music, Brooklyn, 
6-7 Detroit Symphony, Music N. Y. 
Hall. Alexander Kipnis, 14-15 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
basso; Karl Krueger, Academy of Music 
conductor 15 Boston Symphony, Carnegie 
6-7 Chicago Symphony, Hall, New York S 
Orchestra Hall. Mischa 18 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Elman, violinist; Désiré De Carnegie Hall, New York 
Fauw, conductor 19 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
6, 7,9 New York Philharmonic, Hartford, Conn. 4 
Carnegie Hall. Zino 20, 22 Cleveland Orchestra, da 
Francescatti, violinist ; Severance Hall. 1. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor Joseph Saigeti, violinist 2, 
6,8 Cleveland Orchestra, 20-29 Music teachers’ festival, 
Severance Hall. Sudbury, Ont. 
Artur Schnabel, pianist; 21 Minneapolis Symphony. | 
George Szell, conductor Robert Casadesus, pianist IeMAY 
7 Minneapolis Symphony, 21 Vronsky and Babin recital, 
Northrop Memorial Eastman Theater, Rochester, ‘ 
Auditorium. Hilde Somer, N. Y. 
pianist; Dmitri Mitropoulous, 21 Los Angeles Philharmonic 
conductor Orchestra, War Memorial * 
" 7 Civic concert, St. Opera House, San Francisco. g 
. my wife said that judging from the threat- Fea. am. Alfred Wallenstein, conductor 
‘ sain 22-23 New York Philharmonic, 
ening predictions made by the weather man | Loetile Walt Teton teen, 2 
had better postpone this trip. But | told her she alate 
could forget about weather reports ...| had 24 Philadelphia Orchestra, . 
my space reserved on Union Pacific. One thing Richmond, Va. 
about train travel—you know you'll get there— 25 re Seabee, ‘ 
“ vidence, R. I. 
and home again. 25 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
* x * Fa 4 
Constitution Hall, 
The man is right. And, furthermore, hell be Washington, D. C. 
completely rested; in A-1 shape for business 26 Philadelphia Orchestra, , 
appointments. 7-8 Ballet Russe, Eastman Baltimore, Md. 6-8 
Theater, Rochester, N. Y. 27-28 Chicago Symphony, 
For dependable, nora transportation, may 7-8 Boston Symphony, Orchesten'’ Hell. Leon 
we suggest... be specific—say “Union Pacific.” Symphony Hall Fleisher, pianist 6-9 
7-8 St. Louis Symphony, Kiel 27, 28,30 New York Philharmonic, 
Auditorium, Vladimir Carnegie Hall. 
U MA iON PACI FIC RAI LROAD Golschmann, conductor Jascha Heifetz, violinist a 
ROAD OF THE 5 ee AND THE OO oe 7-8 Philadelphia Orchestra, 27,29 Cleveland Orchestra, 9 
sai — Academy of Music Severance Hall. 
10 Boston Symphony, 29 New York Philharmonic, . 
Northampton, Mass. , Carnegie Hall. Ania 
11 Boston Symphony, Dorfmann, pianist 8-9 
New Haven, Conn. 30-apr.6 Music festival, Bethany 
11 Philadelphia Orchestra, College, Lindsborg, Kans. by 
Harrisburg, Pa. Handel’s Messiah 
11 Baltimore Symphony, 
Hagerstown, Md. SPORTS 9 
12 Boston Symphony, MAR.—JUNE Annual game-fishing 
Carnegie Hall, New York tournament, Bermuda 
>= j + + 12 Philadelphia Orchestra, man. 1 National downhill skiing 3-16 
Academy of Music championships, Ogden, Utah 
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1 The Flamingo stakes, Hialeah 
race course, Miami 
1 Bobsledding, Elizabeth 
Linney trophy, two-man 
novice race, Lake Placid, * 
N. Y. 
1 Santa Anita Handicap, 
Santa Anita race track, 
near Los Angeles 
1-2 Hochgebirge Challenge Bowl 
ski races, Franconia, N. H. 
1-2 U. S. Eastern Amateur Ski 
Association cross-country 
and jumping championships, 
Laconia-Gilford, N. H. 





1-2 Biscayne Bay power-boat 
regatta, Miami Beach 

1, 2, 3, 29, 30, 31 Winter trap and 
skeet meet, Etchens’ 

Shooting Country Club, 
Miami 

l-may 15 International Black Drum 
fishing contest, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

2 National slalom 
championships, Alta, near 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

2 Casino Cup golf tournament, 
Monte Carlo Golf Club, 
Mont-Agel, France 

2 Joseph R. Linney bobsledding 
trophy, four-man novice race, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

2 Swiss ski race finals, 

Wengen, Switzerland 

2 Quebec Kandahar ski race, 
Mont Tremblant, Que. 

4 Black Helen handicap, 
Hialeah race course, Miami 

5 Horse racing opens, 
Gulfstream Park, Miami 

6-8 U.S. amateur ice-skating 
championships, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

6-9 $10,000 international 
professional four-ball golf 
tournament, Miami Beach 

6-9 National midwinter pistol 
tournament, Tampa, Fla. 

8 Santa Anita Derby, Santa 
Anita race track, near Los 
Angeles 

8-9 Ski club interscholastic meet, 
Franconia, N. H. 

8-9 Olympic ski tryouts, Sun 
Valley, Idaho 

9 Colorado Mountain Club 
junior slalom, Loveland 

Pass, Colo. 
13-16 McCrea bonspiel, Seigniory 
Club, Montebelle, Que. 


14-16 Skiing, cup races, downhill 
and slalom, Mont Tremblant, 


15-16 Harriman Cup races, 
Sun Valley Ski Club, Sun 
Valley, Idaho 
15-16 Southland power-boat 
regatta, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
15-16 All Women Air Show, 
Tampa, Fla. 
16 University of Arizona 
intercollegiate rodeo, Tucson 
17-22 Kite tournament, Los Angeles 
18-22 World’s professional indoor 
tennis championships, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 
20 Trap shooting tournament, 
Rifle and Gun Club, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
20-22 New England interscholastic 
basketball tournament, 
Boston Garden, Boston 


20-may 12 American Bowling Congress 


tournament, Los Angeles 
21-23 Mixed curling bonspiel, 
Seigniory Club, Montebelle, 
Que. 
21-23 Arizona Snow Bowl ski 
carnival, Flagstaff 
22 St. Petersburg—Havana yacht 
race 
22-23 Olympic ski jumping tryouts, 
Snoqualmie Pass, near Seattle 
22-23 Seattle Ski Club Olympic 
games tryouts, Milwaukee 
Ski Bowl, Wash. 
23 Hockey; Toronto-Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 
23 Men’s slalom championship, 
Andermatt, Switzerland 
23 Invitation ski tournament, 
Schussverein, N. H. 
23 Roch Cup ski race, 
Aspen, Colo. 
25-30 Championship rodeo and 
livestock show, El Paso, 
Texas 
27-29 Minnesota State High School 
basketball tournament, 
Minneapolis 
28-29 North American 
figure-skating 
championships, 
Minto Skating Club, 
Ottawa 
28-29 National collegiate swimming 
championships, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
28-30 Professional Golfers 
Association of America 
tournament, Charlotte, N. C. 





29 20th Texas Relays, 
Texas Memorial Stadium, 
Austin 
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Easily accessible beauty spots lure motorists. 


ns vacation variéty put Washington State at the top 
of your list. It has ocean beaches, virgin evergreen for- 
ests, perpetually snow-crowned mountains, giant rivers, 
sheltered inland seas, cosmopolitan seaports, stupendous 
hydroelectric and industrial developments, rich farms, 
and a climate so mild that golf is played 52 weeks in the 
year. Broad, safe highways make all its varied attractions 
easily accessible and beach resorts, mountain lodges, dude 
ranches, luxurious hotels, and modern motels afford you 
comfort and western hospitality. Our only caution is to 
make reservations in advance for the vacation of your life. 


It’s only two hours from sea-level to ski-level. 
Grand Coulee Dam— Mightiest handiwork of man. 











4} Washington State Department of Conservation & Development, 
Room 940 Transportation Bldg.—State Capitol, 

Olympia, Washington. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature on Washington State. 





























nnie has date, 
Je a prey 


JASPER WHO? Why, Jasper National Park, of course — show- 
place of the Canadian Rockies, 4,200 square miles of matchless 
mountain playground . . . including the Columbia Icefield — all 


easily accessible from Canadian National’s renowned Jasper Park 
Lodge. 


1, JEANNIE ARRIVES via Canadian National’s Continental 
Limited. She checks in at the Lodge, changes to riding togs, and 


is off on a Jasper trail. 


3. JEANNIE WILL LOVE the crystal-clear water in the 
Lodge’s heated outdoor pool. There’s tennis, canoeing, 
hiking and motor trips through the Park. Jeannie’s cam- 
era will snap lots of action pictures of wild animal life, 


2. Hi, JEANNIE! Watch that stance! 
and keep your eye on the ball — if 
you can amid such mountain gran- 
deur. Jasper’s championship 18-hole 
golf course means golf at its best. 


4. AH= MUSIC AND GAIETY. Jasper Park 
Lodge is famed for its luxurious, informal 
hospitality. A genuinely hearty welcome 
awaits you. Open June 15 to September 15. 
Rates to $10 per day, including meals. 
Accommodation, 650 guests. 


No Passport Required 


Make your reservations early. Write or 
call now for full information on Canadian 
National’s Rail Trail Tours to Canada’s 
unlimited vacationlands. Canadian 
National Railways Offices in the U. S. 
— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D, C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, 
Montreal. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... 


Transatlantic travel on 


Letter from Alaska 


Fairbanks—A lot of people pre- 
dicted that the airplane would 
streamline the dogsled out of exist- 
ence in Alaska. It hasn’t yet. There 
are as many Malemutes in harness 
in the salmon-and-beaver villages 
along the Yukon today as there were 
in the gold-and-whisky heydey of 
Jack London. And sourdoughs still 
can't resist risking a few dollars on 
their favorite string of huskies in a 
friendly little competition of speed 
and stamina. 

The biggest of these trailside dis- 
agreements is the Fairbanks Dog 
Derby, which will be run off this 
March. The Derby is the main at- 
traction of Fairbanks’ annual Ice 
Carnival and is the last stronghold of 
the rugged sport that kept hell- 
roaring gold stampeders from shoot- 
ing each other out of boredom during 
the long dark winter on the beaches 
of Nome at the turn of the century. 
Shooting is illegal everywhere in 
Alaska now, and hell-roaring has 
diminished in pitch to well modu- 
lated hell-raising, but a dog race still 
will draw a crowd on the coldest day 
of the year. 

This year’s gallery will be the big- 
gest that has witnessed a dog derby 
since the day in 1908 when a quarter- 
million dollars was staked on the out- 
come of a 480-mile grind from Nome 
to Candle and return over tundra 
frozen solid as a slab of concrete. All 
this month, Fairbanks is getting 
ready to handle the hardy spectators 
who pour in annually from the 
States and from other sections of 
Alaska by train, plane, bus and, of 
course, dogteam. 

Old-time dogmushing fans were 
content to roll up in a moose hide 
and snack on tea and hardtack while 
Waiting for the sleds to come lurch- 
ing back to the start-and-finish 
mark. Less primitive accommoda- 
tions are not considered effete now, 
but they are limited. Fairbanks’ 

big” hotels, the Nordale and Pio- 
Neer, have been gobbled up for 
months, but a newfangled “igloo 
villa” for overflow visitors will 
handle several hundred at rates 


_ Paralleling the hotels’ average of 


$3.50 and $4 nightly. It would be 
unWise to travel all the way up here 





Fairbanks gets set for Dog Derby ... 


an unconverted liner 


without confirming a_ reservation 
with the Fairbanks Carnival Asso- 
ciation. 
Cheechakos—outsiders—who solve 
the shelter problem for Carnival 
Week in Fairbanks will see Alaska 
at a time of year when it really looks 
like what people believe Alaska ought 
to look like. (Summer tourists— 
lured by Londonesque descriptions 
of icebergs, blizzards and howling 
Malemutes, and finding instead sun- 
shine, blazing flower gardens and 





Leonhard Seppala. 


outsize strawberries—sometimes go 
home wondering if they stood in the 
wrong ticket line.) 

Fairbanks is 100 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle, and March is merely 
the sixth month of winter. On any 
given day in March, the thermom- 
eter may read 30 above zero or 30 
below, or both. At this season In- 
dians, Eskimos and sourdoughs in 
muskrat parkas aad caribou mukluks 
mill through the paved main streets 
of what was once called “ the biggest 
log-cabin city in the world.” Most of 
those cabins are still here, and con- 
crete buildings have grown up 
around them. Robert W. Service’s 
Malemute Saloon—where Danger- 
ous Dan McGrew got his—is emu- 
lated in triplicate in every block, 
with fluorescent fixtures. The garish 
dance halls and their painted ladies 
hung with marabou are gone. In- 
stead there are a handful of night 
clubs where jive trios hit today’s jag- 
time tunes or a stripteuse unravels, 
regardless of outdoor temperature, 
and a waiter who drives a caterpillar 
tractor in summer hands you a check 
for $5 for a steak that would feed the 
average American family. If there 





Century Sea Maid 19— Styled by C. Hatfield Bills 


A THRILLER 


by Century 


You’ll know this boat when you see it! It’s the most 
beautiful Century in a long history of beautiful Century 
boats! 19’ 3” of ultra-smart design in a hull that rides 
like a dream. Luxurious comfort for six passengers in 
its roomy double cockpit. The permanent beauty of rich 
red mahogany with bleached mahogany accent. And 
built with Century’s famous single plank, batten seam 
construction for years and years of seaworthiness—with 
minimum maintenance cost. There are six motor options 


(Gray Phantom, Chrysler Ace, Chrysler Crown) for 


speeds from 32 to 41 m. p.h. See your Century dealer 
for details about delivery. Write us for literature on all the 
new Century boats for °47—both inboard and outboard. 
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are any jitterbugs present, they may 
be freshmen from the University of 
Alaska, America’s farthest north in- 
stitution of higher learning, whose 
campus is on a snow-clad hill near 
Fairbanks commanding a view of 
Mount McKinley, the highest peak 
in North America. More likely, jit- 
terbugs will be cheechakos from the 
States; sourdoughs prefer schot- 
tisches, polkas and hambos, and the 
women dive for their formal gowns 
and gay accessories at the slightest 
provocation. 

Winter is the gay season in Alaska. 
Summer, with the midnight sun 
grinding out daylight on a 24-hour 
shift, is.the time for toil. 

By March, the nights, though 
chill, are getting shorter; the days 
are bright enough for spectacular 
winter photography. No. beast on 
earth is more photogenic than a 
husky pup.with frost on his chops. 
Only a fool would try to make the 
shot without a winterized camera, 
and only an expert gets it, regard- 
less. As usual, the most photographed 
dogs in the Derby will be a string of 
silver Siberian huskies bred by the 
world’s premier dogmusher, Leon- 
hard Seppala. Now nearly 70, Sep- 
pala panned gold in the Nome sands 
in 1900, but made more nuggets by 
winning dog races. His records for 
races ranging from 480 miles to the 
present-day marathon course (26 
miles, 385 yards) have never been 
touched. 

But Seppala’s supreme drive was 
not for prize money. It was he who 
mushed the final lap in the sensa- 
tional dogteam relay of diphtheria 
serum when the great epidemic of 
1925 all but wiped ice-locked Nome 
from the map. In recent years, 
“Sep” retired to the mining hamlet 
of Chatanika near Fairbanks, breed- 


ing his.strain of Siberians which are 
recognized as the most beautify] 
animals in the northland. Seppala 
does not plan to.race this year, as he 
did in 1946 against -trail-hardened 
Indian and sourdough trappers one- 
third his age. But Seppala’s dogs 
will be the stars of the 1947 Dog 
Derby as usual, and the trophy at 
stake in the final heat bears his 
name. —GEORG NELSON MEYERS 


Letter From Sea 


Aboard S. S. John Ericsson—at 
Sea. Like so many of the passenger 
liners now making the Atlantic run, 
this is not a happy ship. The reasons 
are obvious. The John Ericsson is 
still fitted out as a troopship—with 
a few important modifications— and 
the accommodations naturally bear 
little resemblance to what the regu- 
lar passenger vessels offered before 
the war and what they will offer as 
soon as the “interim”’ period is over. 
We were warned by the steamship 
people that this would be a rough 
trip when we bought our passage in 
Paris. It’s a fair guess that most of 
our adult fellow passengers were 
warned with equal frankness. You 
wouldn’t know it, however, from the 
amount of griping we hear on board, 

We are some 850-odd men, women 
and children squeezed into quarters 
which accommodated about one 
third this number during the days 
when this was the Kungsholm. The 
resultant crush is a source of unend- 
ing delight to our seven-year-old 
daughter and some of her peers in 
the ‘“Hide-and-Go-Seek” set. It 
also appealed for a couple of days to 
a few venturesome spinsters who 
thought they were “roughing it just 
like the troops.” 

But by now, the ninth of what will 
evidently be a twelve-day crossing, 


Though Leonhard Seppala has retired, his silver Siberian huskies 
are expected to be the stars of this year’s Fairbanks Dog Derby. 
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most of the adults aboard are vow- 
ing never, never again to travel until 
space is available on a vessel thor- 
oughly reconverted to normal peace- 
time luxury service. 

In view of the fact that this is a 
one-fare ($190) ship, our family is 
pretty lucky. We have a cabin all to 
ourselves. Almost everyone else on 
poard is berthed on the youth-hostel 
principle: ladies on one deck, gents 
on another. Through the use of two 
and three tiered bunks, from six to 
thirty innocents have been jammed 
into most cabins and wards. 

We are stacked three high in a 
tiny, inside room which is alternately 
too cold or too stuffy. The hand lug- 
gage and bric-a-brac we collected in 
four years overseas share our limited 
space, so my wife and I have to 
take turns dressing. 

We're reminded of how lucky we 
are at every meal, when our dining 
companions pour out their tales of 
woe. One couple yesterday cele- 
brated their first wedding anniver- 
sary—on separate decks. 

One young lady is sharing a ward 
with sixteen others—mostly elderly 
women, but with a few youngsters 
too. The old ladies have a permanent 
veto against smoking or ventilation 
in the cabin, and they insist on lights 
out around 9:30. The small fry begin 
to get vocal at dawn. ~ 

Our friend says she was twice as 
comfortable on a wartime crossing 
aboard the Queen Elizabeth. “Then,” 
she says, “I had only to put up with 
the normal idiosyncrasies of 15,000 
troops.” 

Actually, of course, there is no 
comparison between our discomforts 
and those aboard a trooper. (During 
the war this ship carried over 6000 
troops, more than half of them on 
C and D decks—which are almost 
empty this trip.) 

Still, we do find certain similari- 
ties. We line up for all community 
conveniences from morning showers 
to midnight snacks. There aren’t 
enough deck chairs to go around. So 
We, like everyone else, find ourselves 
in @ never-ending game of going to 
Jerusalem for seats. Because we eat 
at the second-meal sittings, we've 
managed to snag deck chairs only 
twice. Both times it was so wet that 
iO One else wanted to sit outside. 

Our inability to sit on deck is more 
of a penalty on this cruise than it 
Would normally be. The ship is so 
jammed that there are few other 

to go or things to do. Aside 
a couple of small, overcrowded 
card and writing rooms, there is only 








one lounge—a fair-sized room on A 
Deck, aft. 

But from noon on, the lounge is 
taken over for community projects 
like bingo, horse-racing and movies. 
Each picture has- to be run three 
times to accommodate all those who 
go out of boredom. We've tried danc- 
ing (to records) a couple of evenings, 
but find ourselves unable to cope 
with the combined bouncings of sea 
and jitterbugs. 

Unable to sit on deck and unin- 
terested in fighting for the limited 
space at bingo or the movies, we 
spend most of our time reading in 
our cabin. Heaven knows what we'd 
do if we were sharing it with twenty 
others. As it is, we have our prob- 
lems. Our straight chairs aren’t com- 
fortable and only one of us can read 
in bed at one time. The middle bunk 
alone affords the necessary combina- 
tion of headroom and light. 

The ship’s bar, normal magnet for 
bored travelers, is conspicuous by 
its absence. The ship is still under 
Government control, and—to the 
consternation of our French and 
British passengers, who have seen 
Americans ashore—we are nationally 
drys at sea. 

Fortunately I had been forewarned 
of the impending drought and had 
brought a modest stock aboard. We 
have replenished it twice (from the 
usual source of liquor aboard a dry 
ship) with rye at twelve dollars a 
bottle. Our bootlegger ran out two 
days ago, but it looks as though our 
stock would last to New York. It’s 
surprising how antisocial we’ve be- 
come at the cocktail hour. 

The meals aboard typify “good, 
old-fashioned, American cooking.” 
Our only complaint is that they are 
embarrassingly large. Coming di- 
rectly from France and England, 
we're uncomfortable at being offered 
three times what we can eat. The six 
Americans at our table unanimously 
agree that it would be more than a 
nice gesture if American ships would 
leave at European ports half of the 
food normally served on the return 
trip. 

All in all, of course, we are very 
well off. We’re extremely lucky to be 
aboard when you consider that there 
are at least ten would-be passengers 
in Europe for each of us who got 
space. And we all realize that the 
overcrowding on this trip taxes the 
line and the crew (and the crew’s 
tempers) far more than it does the 
passengers. —THOMAS H. WOLF 


For details of passenger ships to Europe, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 137. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


ee ws AN AMERICAN brought up in Mexico,” 

writes Anita Brenner (Mexican Fact and 
Fiction, Page 22), “gives one an obsession to 
try to reconcile two ways of life, two almost 
opposed points of view, two sets of emotions 
and interests. I think this is why I keep writ- 
ing about Mexico; it seems to me that if 
enough Americans knew the story, the conflict 
would resolve itself on a plane of human friendli- 
ness and decency.” 

Since a considerable portion of this issue is 
devoted to Mexico, it seemed eminently ap- 
propriate that Anita Brenner should head this 
month's list of contributors. Her many articles, 
plus three books on Mexico—Idols Behind 
Altars, Your Mexican Holiday, and The Wind 
That Swept Mexico—have established Miss 
Brenner as one of our most authoritative and 
sympathetic observers of the Mexican scene. 

Hans Knopf, many of whose photographs 
supplement Miss Brenner’s article in this issue, 
was trained in banking and real estate. “ But,” 
writes Mr. Knopf, “I was always more inter- 
ested in yachting and photography. Since I 
won sixty trophies for racing in sailboats I de- 
cided there was no professional future for me on 
the water, so I tried photography. My am- 
bition is to photograph racing sailboats, but 
most of my assignments take place on land. In 
May there will be more cause for pictures; my 
first baby will arrive.” 

Miguel Covarrubias (Miguel Covarrubias’ 
Mexico, Page 42) has done many things in his 
forty-two years. He is rated one of the world’s 
great caricaturists; he is an accredited archeolo- 
gist who has been on expeditions in China, 
Japan, Java, and Bali, and, of course, in his own 
Mexico. His book, Island of Bali, has been 
called ‘the standard English work on Balinese 
culture,” and his latest work, Mexico South: the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a combination of ex- 
cellent writing, photographs and paintings, has 
been called an outstanding contribution to 
Mexican culture. 

Murray Morgan (Mexico’s Explosive Mural- 
ists, Page 44) has been, at different times, a 
reporter on the New York Herald-Tribune, 


news editor of CBS world news, editor of the 
radio section of Time Magazine, and a reporter 
in Mexico on a traveling Pulitzer fellowship. 
“At one time,” writes Mr. Morgan, “I was in- 
terested in prize fighting. Freddie Steele, the 
ex-middleweight champ, was a schoolmate of 
mine. The first time I put on the gloves with 
Freddie, I became disinterested. In fact, I be- 
came unconscious.” 

You would think that Ralph Stein (Free as 
Birds, Page 84), author of recently published 
books It’s a Cinch, Private Flinch, and What 
Am I Laughing At?, and one of the nation’s up- 
and-coming cartoon illustrators, draws cartoons 
for either (i) fame or (2) fortune, or both. But 
you'd be wrong. “I draw cartoons,” writes Mr. 
Stein, ‘so that I can make money to buy ad- 
ditions to my collections of stereo cameras, 
pipes, rifles, dueling pistols, foreign cars, model 
railroads and books on naval history.” 

Walter E. Thwing, whose photographs 
supplement Donald Culross Peattie’s article 
(Spring Wild Flowers, Page 112), writes: ‘‘Since 
my duties as publisher of The Home Garden 
make it impossible for me to visit the different 
regions of the country to find the wild flowers 
native to them, the only way I can see and 
photograph them is to grow them myself. I have 
been growing between 200 and 300 species of 
wild flowers in a grove near my home in Wilton, 
Connecticut. In addition to stills in color and 
black and white I have made about 4000 feet of 
color movies of wild flowers, all grown outdoors.” 

Mort Weisinger (It May Help to Speak Up, 
Page 100) tells us that he was managing editor 
of a pulp-magazine chain before the war. ‘‘ When 
I got in the Army, however,” says Mr. Wei- 
singer, ‘“I was shipped to Cooks’ and Bakers’ 
School. Today, when my wife asks me how to 
bake a cake, I tell her to fetch me 300 eggs and 
thirty pounds of butter.” 

Julio de Diego, who painted Hotipay’s cover 
for this issue, was born in Madrid, Spain, in 
1900, and came to the United States in 1924. 
Mr. Diego is a self-taught painter who has held 
one-man shows and won prize awards in Spain 
and in the United States. 





PREVIEW 


BERMUDA Of the heavenly blue waters and candy- 
colored houses, of coral roads and British imports, 
gets a thorough going-over in April’s Hotipay . . . 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr.’s Two Years Before the 
Mast is our Good Reading for the month . . . Con- 
ventions are some busy businessmen’s only conces- 
sion to holidays, and Carl Biemiller tells how they 
combine duty with pleasure . . . Debs Myers 
describes a visit to Limerick, Ireland ‘ 
Ludwig Bemelmans tours Austria, where the serv- 
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ants sing, play instruments and complain about 
not having enough to do . . . Roger Angell in- 
troduces you to the Bronx Zoo and some of the 
people who help run it . . . Donald Culross 
Peattie tells you how to identify birds from their 
song ... Gail Dugas travels to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, Mark Twain’s old home town, while S. J. 
Perelman begins a series of round-the-world ar- 
ticles called Westward Ha! or Around the World 
in Eighty Clichés. 
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When this man chalks up “On time” on 
the train-arrivals board, he makes more 
than a simple report. 


It means that businessmen meet their 


dates. Through travelers make their con- 
nections. Homecomers meet those who wait, 
when expected. On freight it means that 
materials and products get to their desti- 
nation promptly. 


Thus the amazing record of General Motors 
Diesel locomotives for being “On time’’ is 
tremendously important to millions — be- 
sides setting standards hitherto thought 
impossible. 


Records of large railroads show that for all 
purposes, passenger and freight, General 
Motors Diesels have met schedules 97% of 
the time, exclusive of non-locomotive tie-ups. 
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prompt railroading — in addition to mak- 
ing faster running time possible — General 
Motors Diesels also show remarkable 
operating and maintenance economies, 


This means that Genera] Motors Diesels 
magnificently pay their way. Their savings 
can help to speed revitalization of lines and 
advance the luxuries of streamlined trans- 
portation which they originally inspired. 
From this everyone concerned can reap 
newer and greater benefits. 


“Better trains follow better locomotives” 
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The canal town of Xochimilco as seen by Bartoli Indians work old floating gardens, Mexicans make love, tourists gape. 


MEXICO 


A DISTANT PEOPLE NEAR BY 
* 


WHY WE’RE DISLIKED 
* 


OFF THE TOURIST TRAIL 


FIESTAS, SPORTS, ART, PEOPLE 


OLIDAY’S REPORT on Mexico in the pages 
that follow is a realistic study as well as a 
tour of that land of huts and palaces, medieval 
towns and cosmopolitan resorts, primitive 
villages and modern cities. It is written in 
terms of what is most significant in a country 
that nurtures very old and very new cultures 
which have not yet been amalgamated. . Cus- 
toms, history, opinions and prejudices, art and 
artists, sports, and fiestas are covered. 
The glamorized tourist circuit is in this re- 
port too— Yucatan, the region of the Tehuana 


Indians, Taxco, Fortin de las Flores, Guaymas, 
and other publicized places. So, too, are the com- 
munities of pure Indian culture like the tourist 
circuit used to be. 

As a group, the articles were designed to aid 
visitors in planning a tour on or off the tourist 
routes. They also were planned to give the 
traveler, armchair or otherwise, an understand- 
ing of a country which clings with one hand 
to rigid social conventions of another age and 
with the other fights revolutions to improve 
its world. 
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PE QO N The Zacatsin family lives 
in a typical hut of adobe. 


The kitchen is a corner, and the cook- 
ing utensils are of primitive design. 
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Lighting is so primitive that the family retires early, 
not to beds but to floor mats around the room. 


The Zacatsin family is typically Mexican in its pov- 
erty, in its friendliness and in its Indian ancestry. 


ees 


Palace or hut, a Mexican home without an 
altar to the family’s favorite saint is rare, 


The yard of most one-room homes combines 
a livestock pen, feed-storage bin and outhouse. 


Mexican Fact and Hiction 


A luxurious superstructure of purring cars and palaces is built 


upon an Indian world changed little since the days of Cortés 


by ANITA BRENNER 


HERE ARE nowhere on earth two countries 
¢ be close on the map, with so many busy ties 
between them, so strange to each other as 
Mexico and the United States. 

Every year 300,000 Americans cross the 
border—through the looking glass and into a 
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land where nothing gears with our organized 
ways and conscientious notions. Your intention 
is a breather in the sun; to lap up the sweep 
and color and romance of the landscape, to get 
unkinked in the leisurely tempo, to be lullabyed 
by the soft easy ways and voices of the people. 
You get extras with this. You get jittered, 
baffled and shocked, as well as pleased, thrilled 
and enchanted. Your Shangri-La turns out to 
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be a place that shakes you like a mental atom- 
splitter and cuts you loose like a balloon. The 
beauty of the place, the jack-in-the-box adven- 
ture of it shoots you through the gamut of 
emotions—except one; you won’t be bored. 

A hundred and forty-eight years ago there 
was a learned German by the name of Baron 
von Humboldt who took a naturalist’s trip, 
4 la Darwin, to the New World. It was his in- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Obregon 
Santacila dining athome. 


Here is a glimpse of the culinary department— 
kitchen, pantry, cook, butler and two maids. 


tention to put the geology and geography of 
Mexico into systematic order. He became so 
hypnotized by the unruly complexities of the 
country that he put down everything he saw: 
the life of the people, the politics, the social 
ways. 

Von Humboldt drew up statistics and dug into 
causes and made charts, all of which added up 
to five tomes which still read as if he’d been 
around this year. But he never got to the point 
where he felt he could wrap it all up in conclu- 
sions. 

Visitors from the U. S. must first toss out cal- 
endars. Our northern spring, summer, football 
and freeze progression dissolves into another 
set of nature’s tricks. In Mexico the seasons 
exist simultaneously. From the light-wool 
mountain weather of Mexico City it’s a couple 
of hours’ drive to ski landscape on Popocatépetl; 
and fifty miles over the valley rim to Cuer- 
navaca, where swimming pools make sense 
whatever the month. 


The master bedroom of their home is severe in its 
simplicity and yet appears to be very comfortable. 


Note how stiff and formal the living room appears, 
even with the young people relaxed at their game. 


The bunny of the Zacatsin family has a dual 
role as a pet and hedge against food scarcity. 
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This finely worked altar occupies the 
whole alcove at the end of the living room. 


The Obregon Santacila home is new 
and typical of modern Mexican design. 


The wealthy family likes animals, too, but the 
selection is not limited to edible pets only. 
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Skulls in a Mexican bakery herald the three-day November fiesta This is a typical shop decoration in the capital on the holiday. The death 
of Dia de los Muertos when all Mexicans first mourn their dead and motif so dominates the city that advertisers make catch phrases on the 
then celebrate their passing. The skull-shaped cakes are for feasting. theme and politicians publish advance obituaries of their opposition. 


Indians like this Yaqui in Sonora bury their dead near their hits and mark the graves with 
crude wooden crosses. Then for the holiday a primitive platform is built over the grave to hold 
a food offering to the departed—a practice among many tribes that antedates the Conquest. 


This layer-cake combination of climates is the 
rule throughout Mexico. You’re in tropical lati- 
tudes but in mountain altitudes most of the 
time, so season depends on height. The country 
consists of a double range: mesa valleys ringed 
with volcanic heights, sudden oasis bowls, a 
sudden drop on the east to the jungles of the 
Gulf, and on the west to the palms of the Pacific. 
It roller-coasters from the deserts that connect 
with Texas, to the chalky flat of Yucatan. 

On the Pan-American Highway, clouds bil- 
low across your front wheels soon after you’ve 
left a river in whose humming shadows croco- 
diles drowse. In the Valley of Orizaba photog- 
taphers shoot girls swimming in gardenias, 
against the background of the upper snows. 
It’s an hour and a quarter by plane from the 
heady sunlight and chill of the capital (7500 
feet) to the beaches of Veracruz, pineapple and 
banana country. In the other direction, it’s 
an hour and a half to Acapulco, “the pearl of 
the Pacific” gone Miami. By car, you take your 
seasons scrambled into the topography: your 
evergreens and mountain lakes; your balmy, 
perennially blooming valleys; your hot-house 
tropics, and repeat and repeat, dramatically in 
every direction. 

The routine business of day and night, rain 
and shine, also goes on and off with drama. The 
sun rises like a floodlight and sets in a gaudy 
lyrical spread. It’s a proverb in Mexico City, 
which applies anywhere on the mesa from 4000 
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Everyone through Mexico, from the poorest peon to the haughtiest ele- Nor are the children forgotten during Dia de los Muertos. Sidewalk 
gante, spends the first day of the triple holiday at the cemeteries, where first venders offer candy skulls and bones and a variety of special toys like 


tombs are decorated with flowers, and then picnics are held on the graves. 


feet up, that “here we have two seasons—sun 
and shade.” On the sunny side of the street 
i's summer, on the shady side you want your 
coat. (Shade is the expensive side of the bull 
ring, even at night.) According to the geography 
books the two seasons are the dry and the wet. 
In the tropics, the rains begin in April and end 
in November, performing with full complement 
of thunder and electric crash, usually in the 
afternoons. In the highlands the schedule runs 
from May, the warmest part of the year, to 
October, fairly punctually im the afternoons, 
unless held up by cross-winds somewhere, or 
“northers” blowing up from Veracruz. So it’s 
spring to summer in the mornings, and mean 
autumn chill the instant the sun disappears. 
It is clouded suddenly. The temperature dives. 
The rain comes as from a fireman’s hose. It 
may drizzle off, or it may stop just as suddenly, 
crossed with rainbows, a few minutes later; and 
six blocks away the ground may be bone-dry. 

Within your first thirty-six hours in Mexico 
you will conclude—on the basis of other things 
along with climate—that nothing is predictably 


dependable here. At this point you know 


a much about the place as Baron von 
Humboldt, and more than at any time later. 

On the tourist circuit, you step first into a 
World something like a padded cell, all set about 
With things especially imported from the United 
States. You get a Mexico served anxiously in 
the gringo image, as (Continued on Page 50) 


dancing skeletons, miniature funerals and skulls whose jaws drop. 


In the Indian villages tribal dances are performed after the religious ceremonies for the dead. Here 
Yaquis are in the midst of their famous deer dance. In pantomime the dancers tell the story of 
how two coyotes and two buzzards work together in relays to trail a deer which is finally killed. 














The Chichimeca Indians of San Miguel de Allende, dressed in barbaric splendor, begin their tra- 
ditional prayer dance—a performance executed with artistic precision and dramatic representation. 


DANCE OF THE CONCHEROS 


An ancient rite that resembles our modern ballet 


I MANY SECTIONS of Mexico the dance remains 
what all dances once were— tribal ceremonies. 
Many such ceremonies whose origin is lost in 
antiquity survive among the Indians, especially 
in the outlying towns and villages. One of the 
more spectacular is the Dance of the Concheros, 
performed by the Chichimeca Indians in the 
town of San Miguel de Allende on September 
twenty-ninth—feast day of the city’s patron, 
St. Michael the Archangel. Its name is taken 
from the shell of an armadillo, or concha as 
the shell is called in Spanish. The concha is the 
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\sound box for the mandolinlike instrument 
which furnishes the music for the dance. 

Like most of the old tribal dances, the Dance 
of the Concheros is a very sacred affair to the 
IndiansMt has its own traditional costumes, dec- 
orations, music and series of steps, handed down 
from one generation to another. Participation 
in the dance is always limited and is a much- 
sought-after honor. Both costumes and musical 
instruments are carefully treasured. No Indian 
home in the region is so poor as to be without 
some kind of Conchero costume. 
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The leader of the dance in the foreground does a step and all the other dancers must do it too. In 
the step here the circle of dancers revolves first in one direction and then in the other. At the end of 
the ceremony the leader makes a reverential gesture to the standard of San Miguel behind him. 


Here the Chichimecas are performing the Dance of the Rayados. In it they re-enact in panto- 


) mime the conquest of their tribe by the Spaniards. The two boys in the foreground are simulating 


ombat in a rhythmic movement that is repeated many times until a trumpet blast ends the dance. 





ened 


Source material and line drawings from the book, Danzas de los 
Concheros, printed in Mexico by Fondo de Cultura Economica 


© Thedancers are divided into groups and each 
group has a captain and a lieutenant whom the 
dancers must obey implicitly. Each group 
practices throughout the year until the mem- 
bers are perfect@ Invariably the performance is 
given with the precision and éclat of a Broad- 
way show. And no sooner is one celebration 
ended than the whole tribe begins to rehearse 
for the next. 

As the Chichimecas go through the intricate 
steps of the Concheros, the dance becomes a 
prayer in pantomime to the patron saint, re- 
sembling the modern ballet in its dramatic 
representation. The significance of the dance 
was not always Christian. Before the Spaniards 
came, the Indians danced this same dance in 
honor of their idols. 

Today the character of the performance is 
still reminiscent of idolatrous practices. The 
costumes have a barbaric splendor. The men 
wear brilliantly colored skirts or kilts, embroi- 
dered with spangles and gold. Their bright- 
colored shirts are faced with lace. Headdresses 
are feathered. Gay-colored stockings and 
plaited leather sandals complete the outfits. 
Captains. and lieutenants also wear capes 
decorated with richly embroidered figures of 
stars, beasts and flowers. Women wear feathers 
in their hair or straw hats trimmed with rib- 
bons, mirrors and images of the saints. 

“ Huge pyrotechnical displays in the shape of 
crowns and crosses are installed in the public 
square where the dance takes place. At the 
climax of the ceremony the fireworks are set off 





to flood the atmosphere with lights, bombs and 
skyrockets. 

The square itself is bedecked with flowers and 
standards. The principal standard of San Miguel 
is placed in the center of the square. It is 


- flanked on either side by standards on which 


are painted symbols of the Passion. It is around 
this line of standards that the dancers, seventy 
in all, eventually take their places. To the rear 
of the square are booths of every kind decorated 
with colored-paper streamers where Indian 
women prepare and sell native delicacies. 


Color Photographs by Rosa Harvan 
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On the day of the ceremony the dancers 
assemble on the terrace of the church, which 
faces the public square. They are headed by 


four captains playing their mandolinlike instru- 
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ments. Under their arms the captains carry the 
“baton of command,” a small round stick 
adorned at one end with ribbons. Trailing the 
captains are two men wearing devil masks. 
One dressed in black skirts pretends to be a 
woman. The other carries a whip which he 
cracks in the direction of the crowds. Other 
figures in weird-looking masks pretend to be 
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The costumes of the dancers are fashioned out of material at hand or what they can afford to buy. 
Most of the dancers wear fiesta outfits of fringed leather, with startling headdresses of feathers. 


insane. One in the role of the devil wears a 
horned mask, and from his mouth hangs an. 
enormous papier-maché red tongue. 

After a parade around the square the dancers 
take their place in a circle around the cap- 
tains, who take positions on both sides of ihe 
line of standards. The dance begins solemnly. 

The steps are intricate. Sometimes the 








This old woman also dances, which means that despite her age she is agile, as poor performers are not tolerated. 


Here the Dance of the Rayados is about to get under 


ee eee 


repens 


way. It is started with the tribal war whoop. 


dancers keep time with a sort of crossed step 
and incline their bodies as in genuflections. At 
other times the step is like a clog. Tricky 
changes in tempo mark the transition from one 
step to another. 

Always the footwork is intricate and al- 
Ways the control of body and breath by 
each dancer is masterly. The onlookers sing 
and sometimes the rhythm they maintain is dif- 
ferent from the rhythm of the musicians. The 
dance ends when the leader makes a reverential 
gesture to the standard of San Miguel. 


The Dance of the Conquest 


After the prayer-dance there is usually a brief 
intermission for refreshments, during which 
the square buzzes with conversation. Then the 
Indians resume the ceremony with the Dance 
of the Rayados in which they tell in pantomime 
the story of the conquest of their tribe by 
the Spaniards. The Rayados, which means 
“striped ones’’ in reference to the Indian prac- 
tice of painting the face, starts with a war dance 
full of violent turns accompanied by war 
whoops from the entire assembly in the square. 
Then at a trumpet blast two groups of dancers 
face each other and simulate combat. True 
to history, the “Spaniards” always win, and, 
with the “victory,” the dancing - ends for 
another year and the feasting and the fun 
of the fiesta begin. THE END 











In the preliminary skirmishes the 
‘ matador relies exclusively on his grace, 
skill, courage and cerise cape of percale. 
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Bullfighting is more popular than ever in Mexico City. This is a view of the new 
arena which, though it is the largest bullfighting arena in the world, with a capacity 


BULLFIGHTING 


To the Mexicans it is not 
man against the beast 


but Mexico against the enemy 


As the enraged bull charges, the graceful matador 
fans the cape to the breeze with a sweep of his arm to 
the right and the slightest curve of his hips to the left. 
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MM“ AN AMERICAN in Mexico has observed 
that bullfights and the sun are the only 
things in the country that can be counted upon 
to operate on schedule. The bullfights in the 
capital begin promptly at 4 p.m. every Sunday 
through six months of the year. Moreover, long 
before the starting hour the stands are filled 
with aficionados, highly emotional fans who 


The bull follows the cape and grazes the 
shiny silver on the hips of its tormentor, who 
pivots to bring the beast to the cape again. 
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of 50,000, is usually sold out for each perform- 
ance. This year night shows were inaugurated. 


weep tears of joy when their favorite matador 
performs a beautiful suerte. 

This out-of-character punctuality of Mexi- 
cans at a bullfight attests the importance they 
attach to the event. To the Mexicans, bullfight- 
ing is not a sport but the dramatization of a 
great national tradition. The rules for the drama 
are as rigid and as classical as the ballet’s. 


The action is not permitted fo drag. Un- 
der the rules the matador must pass the bull 
and make the kill within a specified time. 


In the tradition of therbullring, even the costumes must be works of art. Here is pictured one of 
the several families who for generations have been making uniforms for matadors in Mexico City. 


Every movement of the matador, even to the 
turn of a wrist, is so stylized that his whole per- 
formance is a sort of dance. 

In the symbolism of the performance the 
Mexicans identify themselves with the matador, 
and the bull, bred for its fighting qualities, be- 
comes the enemy. Thus the contest is not be- 
tween man and beast but between Mexico and 


The matador’s feet, heels close together, seem 
hardly to move as he controls each impetuous charge 
of the animal with a tantalizing swirl of percale. 


the enemy. The killing is ceremonial. The mat- 
ador must kill arrogantly, aesthetically, and 
courageously, if Mexican honor, love of valor, 
and appreciation of the artistic are to be upheld. 

These are reasons why an American going to 
a bullfight for the first time should go with an 
English-speaking Mexican who can give him 
some idea of what it is all about. THE END 


The bullfighter’s technique is to 
prolong moments of danger and yet to 
make his movements seem always easy. 
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All the great historic struggles of Mexico have revolved around this square in the capital, 


MEXICO CITY : 


8 
fi 

. . h 

The continent’s oldest metropolis ‘ 

hurries into cement, chrome and neon : 

a 

grea PICTURESQUE old capital of a dec- —_so long ago it was very carefully removed and c 
ade ago is gradually disappearing. The skillfully replaced with a replica, nice and new. 7 
Mexico City of 1947 is enamored of progress Presumably it was removed in the name of r 
and hurries self-consciously into cement, chrome _ progress and then replaced out of regard for the t 
and neon. Even old landmarks are not exempt _ tourists’ respect for tradition. . 
from modernization, especially if they are in the At this point in Mexico City’s transition, I 


guidebook. One, for example, called the Foun- | some Mexicans prefer that visitors point their 
tain of the Leap of Water is a beautiful old. cameras at the city’s new fifteen and twenty 
piece of colonial baroque, or rather it was. Not story buildings. These Mexicans cannot under- 
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pital, 
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known as the Zécalo. From the Aztecs on, whoever has held the square has ruled the country. 


stand why the only thing interesting to Amer- 
icans about such top-heavy structures is that 
they are set into the swampy subsoil on piles 
sometimes several hundred feet deep. The city 
fathers are anxious that visitors admire the 
homes of the wealthy in the capital’s very latest 
fashionable districts—suburbs that indeed are 
creations in styles best described as The Spirit 
of Los Angeles. But if you wish to photograph 
anything—and especially anybody—that you 
couldn’t duplicate at home, people get surly. 
They immediately suppose that such photog- 
raphy is malicious, because they feel you think 
that anything or anybody not as rich, efficient 
or sophisticated as you seem to be, reflects de- 
plorably on the backwardness of the land. 
This attitude, which is based on a fear of 


Drawings by José Bartoli 
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being patronized, may be the reason why few 
Mexicans make much of another old landmark, 
even though it is no less than the official birth- 
place of the city. It encloses more than a thou- 
sand years of history in five square blocks. Its 
name is Tlaltelalco. It is not listed in the guide- 
books. It is located some ten blocks to the 
north of the slick downtown section. 

Tlaltelalco is a great court that once was an 
Aztec market place. At its northwest corner are , 
the huge remains of nine pyramids, one inside 
the other. Only a bit of the pyramid is visible 
because there is a church on top—a fairly re- 
cent structure only four centuries old. Also on 
top of the pyramids stand a prison, a web of 
railroad tracks and a steel plant. 

It makes lots of Mexicans nervous, though, to 
have visitors poking around in the old sections 
of the city west of the main plaza. The build- 
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New York, the Paseo de la Reforma is the favorite Sunday promenade of 
the elite. The boulevard is three miles long and 200 feet wide and extends 
from the Little Horse statue in the center of the city to Chapultepec Park. 


A view of Mexico City’s most exclusive residential boulevard—the Paseo 


de la Reforma. The names of the people whose luxurious homes line 
this avenue read like a Who’s Who of Mexico. Like Fifth Avenue in 
This ornate building is the capital’s Palace 
of Fine Arts. Under its roof are an opera house, 
music hall, art gallery and craft museum. 


The Presidential Palace is illuminated and the sky 
is bright with exploding fireworks during the fiesta 
on Independence Day, celebrated on September 16th. 


Chapultepec Park, site of the favorite re- 
sort of the Aztec emperors, has long been the 


capital's most popular place for an outing. 
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The parks are studded with statues and many 
are two and three centuries old. This figure 
jn The Alameda is titled simply “The Man.” 


Richly adorned vestments and other eccle- 
siastical articles from colonial times are on dis- 
play in the museum ty the rear of the cathedral. 


Prices of produce ave generally lower in 
Mexico than in the United States, as the 
tags on this fruit display would indicate. 
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Scattered through the capital are many colonial 
buildings. This one is the Churubusco Monastery, on the 
spot which the Aztecs had dedicated to their war gods. 


During unusually warm weather farmers on the way 
home from the markets have the practice of bathing 
their horses in the canals and lakes around the city. 


Street venders in the capital offer corn on the cob 
prepared at the curb. The corn usually tastes good, 
but: is somewhat risky from a health standpoint. 


Parking is a problem in the capital and one 
that has become more acute in recent months 
owing to the increasing number of new cars. 
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Indian peddlers are to be found outside the 
leading hotels. Frequently many of the articles 
they offer as handicraft are machine-made. 


This statue in The Alameda, the capital’s old- 
est park, is called “The Woman,” and symbol- 
izes the once low estate o/ women in Mexico. 
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Venders of spicy pictures hawk their wares 
to the tourist trade. Many of the venders, 
like the one shown here, also sell newspapers. 
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Wherever in the capital there is tourist traffic, 
there are beggars. This mendicant is sitting out- 
side Sanborn’s Restaurant on Madero Avenue. 


Spe set ne c 


Teatime at Sanborn’s—the combination gift shop and drugstore, as well as restaurant, that is the 
rendezvous of the tourist, refugee and well-heeled Mexican. The firm occupies the House of Tiles, 
a sixteenth-century palace that was once the headquarters of the highly exclusive Jockey Club. 


Horseback riding and roping in cowboy fashion and in costume are popular among well-to-do men and 
women in the city. Here a group of such sportsmen is setting out for the rodeo which they stage 
each Sunday morning for their own amusement at the Rancho del Charro in Chapultepec-Morales. 
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ings here gave the capital the title of City ¢ 
Palaces. What has been dredged out of this 
district that Mexicans suppose to be worth 
seeing—and it is—is in the museums. By 
the palaces—go look, if grand architectyp 
interests you—are proletarian districts now, 
tenements. Life in these patios looks very gay 
from the outside, with the lines of bright 
wash, the potted plants, the canaries, parrots 
and tumbling children. (Many of the children’s 
papas have gone away, adventuring in the 
United States, or living down the block with 
another woman.) But the city, having doubled 
in size in the last twenty years, can’t eyep 
supply the well-heeled districts with wate 
all through the day, much less the one-time 
palaces which need water badly for sanitation, 
So we will skip the details of this section of the 
city that isn’t as yet in transition. The United 
States has tenements too. 

Now while those letter writers are threading 
their typewriter ribbons, we hasten to report 
that there are palaces in the swept and gar- 
nished part of downtown too. There is the 
Palace of Fine Arts—a sight that can’t be 


‘missed. It is that colossal marble thing with 


the half-orange dome. This palace was the work 
of an Italian who no doubt was celebrated in his 
day, about forty years ago. According to the 
engineers who pour concrete under it from time 
to time to support it, the palace is due te sink 
in about ten years—too heavy for the mush of 
the old lake that the city sits in. Then there is 
the Iturbide Palace, built by colonial grandees 
and now quartering a brokerage house. Also 
there is the House of Tiles, built by a grandee, 
too, which is Sanborn’s, a restaurant. Dining 
at Sanborn’s is tea shoppe and slow-motion, 
but hygienic. 

At mealtime all the seats are filled, while 
the overflow stands calculating how long the 
others are going to sit—just as at home. 


The Headaches of Progress 


But it isn’t the palaces, whether tenements or 
otherwise, that break down the illusion of prog- 
ress. It is that things and people forget their 
cues. The phones work as if operated by practi- 
cal jokers. Mail and wire deliveries seem to 
depend on mood. The plumbing most anywhere 
might have been installed by an absent-minded 
optimist, and the cops, instead of blasting 
when you pass a red light or park where you 
shouldn’t, look at your foreign license sadly and 
wave you apologetically on your way. 

Longchamps, for example, is touted as a 
up-to-date all-night hamburger and _hot-dog 
heaven. Even so, hamburgers are invariably 
served cold; the coffee comes when you have 
finished, and the sugar and cream with the 
check. 

What all this adds up to is that most of the 
progress as yet is on the surface. The pe 
ple who do the legwork in all this busine® 
of up-to-date restaurants, office buildings, hote® 
and suburbs coddle visitors only for a while, am 
then drift off, sometimes between courses @ 
when you're trying to catch a plane. 
hearts are in the highlands or somewhere= 
obviously not in the chrome, cement and née 
of the streamlining capital. THE Be 
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The capital has many inexpensive little night clubs. The one here is La 
1reading Mosea Azul or Dlue Fly and is located on Calle Londres, near the Geneve 
) Teport Hotel. The Mariachis play Mexican and American melodies alternately. 
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blasting The less pretentious night clubs are good places to hear Mexican music— 
here you popular melodies as well as folk songs. Like this trio the entertainers ise fab > ‘ i) 
sadis and usually are informal players who sing the songs the customers request. Bal Ins | | 
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1. YOU'LL BE NEARER 
than ever before to the people 
and places you love . . . because 
glamorous Martin airliners are over 
55 per cent faster than today’s 
twin-engined airliners. 


5. YOU'LL SEE MORE, 
do more, on your vacation, at a 
travel cost that is well within your 
reach. Less travel time, more 
time for fun at your destination. 
Soon, you'll fly Martin! 


2. UMM! FRESH! 
Sun-ripened fruit and other 
foods, only hours removed from grove, 
field or stream, will be rushed to 
your grocer by big Martin 
2-0-2 cargo planes. 


6, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
trips! Martin airliners provide 
reclining seats, no-draft heating 
and ventilation, individual reading 
lights, smarr styling. 
Traveling's a joy! 


3. BUSINESS BENEFITS 
from new Martin airliners. 
Salesmen save time and money. 
Fast delivery of goods permits reduced 
inventories. Distant customers 
are only hours away. 


7. ULTRA-MODERN 
Martin airliners incorporate 
new developments in design, 


construction, electronics. True postwar 


planes, they permit dependable 
night flights, all-weather flying. 





Whoever you are, wherever you live, you'll have a more full and abundant life 
when the new Martin airliners enter service on the airlines early this year. 
Look at the facts above and you'll see why there’s a Martin plane in your life! 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





Travel or Ship by Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3 on’ These Outstanding Airlines! 
Capital (PCA) Eastern Chicago & Souther 

Cruzeiro Do Sul (Brazil) 
Flying Tiger 


Braniff International United Northwest 
Delta Panagra 


Nacional (Chile) 
U.S. Willis 


Aeroposta (Argentina) 
Mutual 


Air Borne Cargo 


4. THE LATEST STYLES, 
lovely flowers, gn awaited letter 
or package . . . all will reach you 
sooner. Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 mean 
extra-swift delivery of freight, 
express, mail. 


8. GOOD NEIGHBORS! 
On airlines throughout the 
Americas and abroad, you'll travel 
or ship by Martin transports. Standard 
the world over, they'll help 
promote peace, prosperity. 














Guanajuato is still colonial in appearance and custom, although buildings are a bit worn, like these church steps, after three centuries. 


MEDIEVAL GUANAJUATO 


The ornately carved fagade of the church of San Diego dates from the The streets are broad and narrow by turns and either cobblestoned 
days when the town was one of Mexico’s fabulously rich mining centers. or paved with flagstones. Two-hundred-year-old homes arecommon. 
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Guanajuato is so rocky that the dead are not buried but are placed 
in vaults above the ground or along the corridors of catacombs west of 


‘NUANAJUATO is that rare combination of great 
G age and great beauty, and rarer still, it 
lacks self-consciousness of either. Silver-hunting 
Spaniards built the town nearly four hundred 
years ago, over silver mines, of still-enduring 
stone from the surrounding mountains, in the 
image of the Spain they left behind. Upon their 


homes, public buildings and churches they» 


lavished the wealth they extracted from the 
veins of silver they had discovered. So magnifi- 
cent did Guanajuato become that colonial 
Mexico knew it as the “town of millionaires.” 
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Today Guanajuato is no longer rich and the 
Spaniards have long since departed, but in ap- 
pearance and customs the town is much the 
same as it was in its beginning. Old-fashioned 
coach lamps light its labyrinth of twisting, nar- 
row streets. Serexaders strumming guitars give 
the town its music. Indians work the mines 
in costumes like those of their forefathers. 

The graceful old buildings have survived and 
give the town its reputation for magnificence. 
The Valenciana Church remains one of the most 
beautiful in the Americas. So have scores of 
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the city. The aridity of the region preserves bodies as if they had been 


carefully embalmed. The picture here is of one of the numerous catacombs. 


other architectural treasures endured, like the 
colonial mansions and the government palaces. 
Guanajuato owes its preservation as much t2 
its sturdy construction as to the accident of its 
location. The town lies just off the tourist cit- 
cuit, some 300 miles almost due north of Mexico 
City. Although easily reached by highway, 
overnight by Pullman, Guanajuato has nevét 
had the tourist promotion that Taxco and other 
picturesque towns have received. This, as much 
as anything else, accounts for its pleasing lack of 
consciousness of its charm. THE END’ 
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Those in the town who can afford it are entombed in perpetuity in the 
heavy walls of this cemetery. Others.may rent vault space in the wall for 
five years, after which the bodies have to be shifted to the catacombs. 


Virtually all the old colonial residences are in an exeellent state of preser- }\f 
vation. Some, like this one, have additional columns and balustrades, added 
in the Victorian age when the old town had a resurgence of prosperity. 


In panorama from the courtyard of Valenciana—the church built on a 
towering rock on the outskirts—Guanajuato looks like an old Spanish town 
resurrected from the sixteenth century. Its homes, churches, warehouses 


and forts, built of rosy cantera stone. cut from the surrounding cliffs, gleam 
pink in the sun. The town looks as if it had been crowded into a cleft in the 
mountains, except for the few scattered homes built on the mountain sides. 
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Miguel C 


MEXICO 


Mexico City’s versatile artist-writer Mi- 
guel Covarrubias has long been recognized 
as a master in the art of painting decora- 
tive and informative maps. His recently 
published Mexico South establishes him 
as an authority on the history and cul- 
ture of his native country. He is engaged 
at present on two large mural maps for 
the new Hotel del Prado in Mexico City. 
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ovarrubias’ 


The brilliance of conception and careful 
execution of detail characteristic of all his 
work are evident in this cartograph painted 
for Holiday. Covarrubias has included more 
than a hundred specific items and symbols 
to interpret Mexico—its topography, re- 
sources, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
archeology, its people and their arts. Here 
is the color, shape and feel of the land. 














Diego Rivera is a gentle giant despite his bellicose reputation. Relaxed 
and without his glasses he is one of the homeliest men in Mexico but not 
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nearly as formidable in appearance as in the picture to the right where 
he is working on a painting in his studio at San Angel in Mexico City. 





Mexico’ Explosive Muralists 


by MURRAY MORGAN 


exe ANY ONE Of Mexico’s three top-ranking 
muralists near a white wall, give him a brush 
and paint pot and the result is the sort of ex- 
plosion currently associated with an overdose 
of uranium. When Diego Rivera, David Alfaro 
Siqueiros or José Clemente Orozco flings him- 
self into a job of painting, the product fre- 
quently is a masterpiece, ana just as frequently 
the by products are riots, indignant sermons, 
protest marches, letters to editors, manifestoes 
and gunplay. 

At times the painters have worked with 
revolvers on their hips while friends, guarding 
the gateways, fought off direct-action art 
critics who hoped to mutilate the paintings and 
maim the muralists. 

Reaching maturity during the Mexican Revo- 
lution, Orozco, Siqueiros and Rivera are ac- 
customed to violence. 

They look on art as a weapon, and with 
their paintings they have attacked such di- 
verse foes as labor leaders, generals, the clergy, 
generations of Rockefellers, assorted Commu- 
nists, Hitler, Mussolini, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and one another. 

Orozco, a mild-looking little man who paints 
with fury, has been in fewer controversies than 
his embattled contemporaries. But he will not 
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win any good-conduct medals. Blind in one 
eye, deaf in one ear and minus his left hand as 
the result of a childhood accident (“I was play- 
ing in the street with gunpowder; it was just an 
ordinary explosion”), he nevertheless enlisted 
in the Mexican Revolution in 1913. 

Traveling with the battalions organized by 
an incredible professor called Dr. Atl, Orozco 
edited an army newspaper. It was a front-line, 
one-man Yank, put out for peasants and soldiers. 
Since practically all his “ readers’ wer: unable 
to read, Orozco told his stories in pictures, the 
most savage cartoons and caricatures ever 
drawn in the Americas. 

Never a prudent man, Orozco did not mind 
making enemies. He flayed the big landowners, 
the politicians, and conniving double-talkers 
with razor-edged cartoons. But when he began 
to suspect that the revolution had come a 
cropper, that the promises were not being kept, 
that the revolutionary leaders loved power more 
than humanity, he turned on them too. Soon 
his paper was calling attention to graft 
among the officers in the revolutionary army. 
Qrozco even attacked his commanding general, 
Carranza, and he was soon sitting on the side 
lines. 

He turned to serious painting. Although he 
had studied architecture, he had little formal 
art training, a deficiency which has never dis- 
turbed him. He just goes ahead and paints. 
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For a time Orozco lived in Mexico City’s 
riotous red-light district, painting from the 
available models. His first exhibition brought 
praise from most art critics and censure from 
the righteous. 

The paintings were called “immoral, de- 
generate, and debauched.’’ When he tried to 
take them to the United States for an exhibition, 
customs officials, in a hilarious private exhi- 
bition, destroyed nearly a hundred. His paint- 
ings of prostitutes were the most sympathetic 
he has done. 

A feeling of bitterness and betrayal runs 
through most of his work. In 1922 he was as- 
signed by the government to decorate the walls 
of the National Preparatory School. He 
painted a world unlike any the school children 
were likely to read about in textbooks. Justice 
seduced, Liberty hung by her wrists, a thin 
hand giving alms to a fat one, politicians dining 
while the people fought each other, a demagogue 
stabbing Labor in the back. When a delegation 
of society women demonstrated against the 
murals and partially defaced one, Orozco 
changed the panel to include a caricature of the 
women: Eventually the police had to be called 
out to guard the building while he completed 
the work. 

A critic has said Orozco knows only two 
moods, unhappy or furious. After his stermy 
session at the Preparatory School, his painting 





became calmer, and unhappier. He brooded 
over the destructiveness of war, the inhumanity 
of man. Though his painting gained power and 
depth, his interests always remained the same, 
the fate of the Mexican common man. 

When called on to do the frescoes for the 
Baker Library at Dartmouth College, his sub- 
ject was the evolution of American culture. His 
paintings were still about Mexican Indians. 
Professional New Englanders screamed their 
protests. 

They called the frescoes “hideous” and 
“grisly” and said Aztecs were out. of place in 
New Hampshire. 

Art critics replied that ‘the spiritual vitality 
of genuine New England is better embodied in 
Orozco’s murals than in any amount of local 
history tamely recorded by local artists.” And 
the college president, in gently turning aside the 
protests, remarked, “I relish the sweet irony of 
events which make it possible for a college 
originally founded for the purpose of converting 
the heathen Indian to be converted, in turn, by 
one.” 

Though he now denies that his paintings have 
political content, Orozco can still erupt as of 
old. When he was assigned to do the murals for 


José Clemente Orozco is a little man whose mild look is deceptive. His 
critics say that all his life he has known only two moods—unhappy or furious. 
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the Mexican Palace of Justice, word leaked out 
that the old master of the macabre was slipping. 
He was using a figure as trite as the conventional 
Goddess of Justice. And when the painting was 
unveiled, sure enough, there she-was, but with 
her blindfold cut like a bandit’s mask, her hand 
behind her back to accept a bribe, her scales 
tilted. 

The protests were loud and long. Formal 
demands were made that the picture be de- 
stroyed or covered. But freedom of the brush is 
as important in Mexico as freedom of the press, 
perhaps more so. The country is ideally suited 
by climate and architecture for murals. More 
than half the people cannot read.- Wall pictures 
are a major means of communicating ideas. 
Murals take the place of pamphlets, and politi- 
cal theory is expounded by brush rather than 
pen. So Orozco’s murals stayed on the Supreme 
Court walls. 

Diego Rivera has been less fortunate in his 
fights, though he has won a majority of them. 
Early in his career, Rivera went to.Spain and 
experimented with Cubism. Spanish authorities 
took a look at Diego’s work and, indignant 
and baffled by the strange shapes, sensed 
something subversive. They gave Rivera his 


choice of jail or the insane asylum, but he 
managed to avoid both. 

Rivera has run into the most trouble in the 
United States. Every titip across. the Rio 
Grande has brought him coin and controversy. 
He did a ‘mural for the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change and indignant native sons protested 
that he should not have chosen Miss Helen 
Wills, the tennis player, as representative of the 
state. Rivera silenced them with a thunderous 
assault on their lack of gallantry, 

When Rivera’s murals in the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts were unveiled, a picture of a 
vaccination proved to have a strong resem- 
blance to a Nativity painting. A committee of 
ministers and laymen believed this to be blas- 
phemy; they asked that the mural be white- 
washed. Street-corner speakers suggested tar 
and feathers for the foreigner, whose only com- 
ment was that he hoped the controversy did 
not upset the picture’s donor, Edsel Ford. 

Diego was not always so solicitous of capital- 
ists’ feelings. A gentle giant, enormously ugly, 
he was a member of the Communist Party until 
1929, when the comrades kicked him out. He 
still considered himself a Marxist. So, when he 


was commissioned to (Continned on Page 124) 


David Alfaro Siqueiros is often too busy with poiitics to paint. 
Much of his painting was done intermittently while in political exile. 























The Maya women of Yucatan are eye-catching. The straight-lined, richly embroidered dress this Maya girl is wearing is the traditional costume. 


‘Tehuana Women 


by HUDSON STRODE 


HE YOUNG TRAFFIC MANAGER Of the air com- 

pany at Ixtepec told me he had decided to 
accompany me to Juchitan. I had flown in to 
Ixtepec that morning from. Oaxaca, and before 
I proceeded to the town of Tehuantepec I had 
wanted to see another town, called Juchitan, 
which lay sixteen miles to the east, without 
benefit of railroad or hotel, although it was the 
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largest town in the Isthmus between the Gulf 
and the Pacific. The Mexican official was a 
bright-looking young man who appeared to be 
about twenty-two. Later I learned he would 
not be eighteen until November. But he had an 
air of responsibility and purpose. He spoke good 
English, for he had been brought up in Texas 
and finished high school there. His name was 
Joaquin Pina. He had sent a messenger, he 
said, to engage the only good car for hire the 
busy town of Ixtepec possessed. 
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As I turned to get a drink at the office cooler, 
the messenger came back. He spoke in low 
tones to Pina. Pina informed us regretfully that 
the driver was drunk and with his girl. “Shall 
we wait?” 

“How long will he be?” I asked. 

He smiled. “ ¢Quien sabe?” 

“As a Mexican, you might guess.” 

He smiled again. “Mexicans vary. ¢Quien 
sabe?” 

“Suppose we send again and ask him point- 
blank.” 

We sent. The messenger returned without 
either definitive news or optimism. “‘ He says he 
is still drunk, and he can’t tell, when he’s 
drunk, when he will come. But he will come 
sooner or later.” (Continued on Page 49) 
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Yucatan is progressive, has had its own na- 
tional university since 1922 in Merida, the capi- 
tal. This is a view of the school’s courtyard. 





The Hotel Colén in the Yucatecan capital 
boasts the finest Turkish baths in Mexico. 
These baths are popular with local residents. 


Baseball is becoming increasingly popular in 
Merida. Here Maya Indians watch a game from 
the ruins of a colonnade their ancestors built. 
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Merida is half Spanish, sentimental and a bit colo- 
nial; clings to old horse-drawn cabs known locally as 


pulpitos because they are set high, like a church pulpit. 


Napping in a cool patio, shaded by old trees and 
perfumed with the fragrance of tropical flowers and 
plants, is the usual way to take the Yucatecan siesta. 


Maya Indians here are playing the game of ball that 
their ancestors used to play at Chichen-Itza, the 
ancient city of ruins deep in the jungle of Yucatan. 


A patio in Merida’s penitentiary where con- 
victs make most of the hammocks produced in 
Mexico. Prisoners receive part of the sales price. 


One attraction at a Merida night club is an 
underground lake where patrons can take a 
swim any time they please during the evening. 


Carvings in stone, like this piece, decorate the 
rooms of the crumbling palaces and temples at 
Chichen-Itza. They were used as incense burners. 
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Ax» writing your own ticket as to the type of space that suits 
you best can add a lot to the pleasure of your trip. 


So, here are a few of the many different kinds of comfortable 
accommodations only Pullman offers you. 


Look how choosey you can be! 


Traveling alone? Relax in the privacy of a Pullman Roomette. Off 
with the shoes, and make yourself at home! Work if you wish, read 
if you'd rather—and buzz for the porter if there’s anything you want. 
Comes time for some real, restful sleep, just flip a lever and presto! A 
big 6 foot, 5 inch bed comes out of hiding—with crisp, clean sheets all 
ready to slide into. 
























Treating your wife to a trip? You'll want the Pullman 

h Double Bedroom. (It costs even less than two lower berths.) 
Here are all the comforts and conveniences you have at home; 

even some you may not have—like air-conditioning. It’s your private 
sitting room by day, cozy bedroom by night—and your own dressing 


room in the morning. 


r 





NEW CAR NEWS 


Among the many new Pullman 
car acc dati now going 
into service is this modern Bed- 
room with completely enclosed 
toilet facilities — another evi- 
dence of the constant concern 
for your greater comfort and 
convenience that has main- 
tained Pullman leadership in 
travel hospitality for more than 

Taking the whole family? Adjoining Bedrooms on a Pullman 80 years. 

cost less than four lower berths. Here’s the ideal way to travel 

with youngsters. They’ve got two whole rooms to be restless in— V 
two big windows that are real “moving pictures.” You're all as snug and com. 
fortable as by your own fireside—as you speed safely and dependably toward 


your destination! 


i 
In addition to these Pullman accommodations, you have your choice of many 
others. So when you want to travel the way you choose . . .choose Pullman. 


You'll get there on dependable railroad schedules—and get off right in town! 




















THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1047, THe PULLMAN Compan 
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(Continued from Page 46) _‘‘ Even if he tires of 
romance, he will doubtless still be drunk,” I said. 
“J don’t like the idea of driving with a drunk 
Mexican on a bad road. It’s often adventurous 
enough driving with a sober one on a good road.” 

Pita bethought himself desperately. “There 
js one other fellow, But his car.is so ancient it 
just barely holds together. Still, he doesn’t 
drink. Shall we risk him?” 

When the teetotaler’s car arrived it was 
yeritably a museum piece among jalopies, but 
the driver-owner looked steady and kindly. We 
engaged him and left immediately. 

Though recent heavy rains had happily set- 
tled the dust, there were some ugly mudholes in 
the road. The driver negotiated them with good 
judgment. The land was mostly flat, with castor- 
oil plants, sugar cane, corn, beans, and coconut 
palms here and there. All the adobe houses had 


‘loggias with hammocks like those we had re-- 


marked coming from the airport. Naked boys 
everywhere. Many of the boys seemed to re- 
main naked until puberty. Sometimes their 
nakedness would be moderated, or accentuated, 
by little buttonless shirts of pink or green that 


ped just above the navel. No one seemed to 


» doing anything in particular. In the two 
Villages we passed, householders sat before their 
flat-surfaced houses in low chairs made of cow- 
hide, with commodious curving. backs and 
graceful arms like the chairs of Pompeii. At one 
place a group of girls were gathered about a well 
to fill.their water jars. They all wore the color- 
ful costumes ‘of the region: Two had light- 
brown. hair rather than black, and their com- 
plexions were not Indian brown but light olive. 


The Drama of Life 


Just within the town limits of Juchitan we 
ran into a procession of maidens bearing long 
waxen tapers in their left hands, while in their 
right hands they. carried spikes of tuberoses. 
Though it was five o’clock on a summer’s after- 
noon, all the taper wicks were aflame. The tube- 
roses lay against the right shoulders like ethereal 
muskets. ““A funeral,” Pina said, as the car 
slowed perceptibly. Six of the young women 
were carrying a coffin made of white boards. 
There was no sadness in their faces, only a kind 
of serene dignity. It was almost as if they were 
rehearsing a scene from a drama and knew that 
their playfellow would rise smiling at the end of 
the journey. 

A fine mist began to fall. Tapers flickered, 
but did not go out. The starched lace flounces 
of the skirts skimmed the dirt of the street. The 
starched white lace headdresses, flowing down 
the girls’ backs like frothy cascades, seemed im- 
pervious to the drizzle. When the mist became 
agentle rain, the girls did not change their pace. 
One taper went out as a drop made a direct hit 
on the moving flame. The procession vanished 
down a side street, as if the whole spectacle had 
been a dream. 

At a corner of the plaza we got out of the car 
and slipped on our raincoats, But. almost im- 
mediately the rain.stopped. We stood there for 
some minutes watching women: passing under 
the arcades. The Doric severity of the facades 


made an excellent background for the ornate 
women. 





In their daily routine most of the women still 
v ear the flowing, flounced, floor-length skirt and 
a loose blouse, square-necked and_ sleeveless. 
The blouse is called-a huipil and under it is 
worn nothing at all. | 

The women walk site their heads 
held like queens. All the movement is from 
the waist down. The hips and legs move 
with an assured gliding motion, as if they are 
bearing aloft a torso a sculptor might use for a 
model. Their superb posture comes from genera- 
tions of ancestors’ bearing water jars and rush- 
woven trays of fruit on their heads. 





Asa peon looks to Spanish artist Bartoly. 


No two of the huipil¥and the skirts were of 
the same color, but they all Seem inspired by 
the colors of tropical fruits: lemon, melon-gfeen, 
the red of pomegranate, the purplish shades of 
guavas or figs. Orange huipils were embroidered 
in red; orchid-colored: huipils, in saffron. The 
skirts were generally of a solid color, yards and 
yards of gathered cotton cloth, with deep 
flounces of cream-colored lace. A few women 
wore chain necklaces fashioned. of American 
gold coins, inherited from the great trading 
days when Salina Cruz on the Pacific was a 
flourishing port. 

None of the women wore hats. Nor did they 


ever wrap their heads in drab-colored rebozos _ . 


as most Indian women do. They piled their 
abundant hair high and wound bright ribbons 
among the coiled braids. 

Pina tried to explain something about the 
Tehuanas. Though they belong to the tribe of 
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Zapotec Indians, they seem as unlike their kin 
in Oaxaca, across the mountains, as if they were 
a separate tribe. They themselves believe in 
the legends of their superior prehistoric ante- 

Some commentators attribute the beauty 
of the mestizas to Maximilian’s Austrian sol- 
diers who were stationed in the region during 
the. French intervention. There is another 
theory: When the gold rush was on in California 
after "49, the fortune-hunters who took ship 
from New York or New Orleans to Puerto 
Mexico and crossed the Isthmus to Salina Cruz, 
sometimes had to wait weeks for a ship to take 
them. to California. The goldseekers may be re-. 
sponsible for some of the light color and the 
profiles of the Tehuanas. 

“The businessmen of the Isthmus are 
women,” Pifia was saying as we crossed the 
street to the market. ‘The women possess the 
stalls in the market and they preside over most 
of theshops. They crowd thettrains, going to the 
east coast for warés and supplies. They do 
business on the way, selling melons and tortillas 
to passengers. They do.not care for what might 
be called traveling dress. So they wear. their 
flowery flounces and their huipils. Though they 
do not put on hats, they wind fresh ribbons in 


. their-hair.. A passenger coach on. an Isthmus 


train is like a kaleidoscope: ‘Sometimes mothers” 
take all the children under faré age with them, 
including babies at the breast. Often they spend 
a week buying from the wholesalers or bartering 
at the docks. Sometimes they bring all their 
purchases back on the trai with them: bolts of 
cloth, jars of cosmetics, saucepans and skillets. 
The floors and aisles of the coaches are often 
impassable because of the piles of merchandise.” 


Where Women Rule 


In the great: pillared ‘market of Juchitan, 
women reigned* over: the .stalls like queens. 
Whether they sold sausage or scent, fish or 
‘filigree lacé, their bearing was marked by dig- 
nity. Of some two hundred stalls, there was 
only one lone male concessionaire. 

“Let’s buy something from the poor male,” 
I said. 

He happened. to sell, not hardware or men’s- 
clothing but little cake rings with holes in the 
centers, like doughnuts. They were called roscas. 
_They were protected in glass cases, while bakery 
‘products of the women were exposed to. the 
flies. The cakes looked perfectly browned and 
not thick and greasy like the usual doughnut. 
I took one and-bit into it gingerly. It tasted 
something like Swedish coffee cake. It was not 
too sweet, not too hard, not too soft. It was 
just right and ogaem. I bought a small 
bagful. 

I wondered dives ‘the. male stallkeeper. 
“Perhaps he is a widower ané inherited the 
business from his wife,’ Pifia surmised. “Or 
perhaps he is just keeping it for her while she is 
buying at the Gulf ports.” 

“Let’s have some coffee to go with the 
roscas,” I said. 

We went into a restaurant opening off one 
corner of the market. A tall woman in a black 
skirt and a scarlet huipil embroidered in black 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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President Miguel AlemA4n, ignoring precedent, began press conferences, 
starts them on time. He led in giving women rights to vote and hold office. 


Dolores Del Rio forsook Hollywood to star in the 


Mexican movies. Here she is relaxing between scenes. 
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(Continued from Page 25) interpreted by knowing 
promoters and hopeful catchers-of-crumbs. At 
the plushy Reforma Hotei, A. C. Blumenthal’s 
messengers slip communiqués under your door, 
advising you Flash! that airborne Texas broilers, 
Vermont turkey, and no doubt blubber from 
Alaska await you below. You're served, in 
English, against quilted backgrounds set off by 
Rivera nudes commissioned in pink-fleshed 
saloon style. Outside your hotel door Indian 
peddlers offer you wares in the lurid colors and 
crude designs that they’ve been conditioned to 
believe you think are primitive and Mexican. 
(The elegantly sober, subtle stuff they make for 
themselves seldom appears in the tourist trade.) 
The little boys all know ‘Chine, mister?” They 
also startle you with the happy greeting, 
“Good-by!”"—under the impression it’s the 
same as Adios! (which it is, in the dictionary). 

From inside the foreign and would-be-foreign 
world bounded by the comfortable hotels, you 
are chaperoned, by English-speaking guides, 
through “ trips.” These are blue-plate specials, 
concocted out of super-sights, and under the 
impression that you, being gringo, want every- 
thing in a breathless hurry, as otherwise you 
feel you aren’t getting your money’s worth. 
You're hustled past pyramids, shrines, villages, 
markets, to the races, to the bullfight, to the 
jai-alai, to night clubs, and on into the dawn. 
At Tenampa, a slumming joint, you are sur- 
rounded by about fifty guitarists gotten up to 
look like desperadoes, who all play and sing 
different songs at once. (You wanted Mexican 
music, didn’t you?) 

You're shipped out 300-odd miles to be awed 
by the roaring, fire-vomiting stuff at Paricutin. 
You give the Indians at Lake Patzcuaro a 
quick once-over, and you burn tires back 
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Minister of Finance Ramon Beteta is reputed to dislike gringos, even 
though he was educated in Texas, where he met and married an American girl. 


through the delicious colonial leisure of the 
towns en route. You’re sped to Cuernavaca and 
on to Taxco, where if you want to get all that 
wonderful silver you might as well forget about 
the oh-so-wonderfully picturesque and peaceful 
landscape, because your schedule says you go 
back tonight. You’re due to take in the mu- 
seums, the Cathedral treasure, the Rivera and 
Orozco murals, the Castle of Chapultepec, and 
the Shrine of Guadalupe tomorrow. And do 
some shopping in the afternoon. 

It is furthermore taken for granted that 
you're here for escapade, and there’s always 
someone, a fellow tourist or some other man of 
the world, who can fix you up. You're expected, 
also, to guzzle from ten in the morning until 
you collapse. If you’re female, with no man 
along, there’s a tribe of fellows who, having put 
two and two together from the movies and the 
antics of some foreign ladies on the loose, give 
you the eye; they'll follow through if you're in 
the market, giving you the business, meanwhile 
smoothly lifting a wallet. 

The cosmopolitan atmosphere of the resorts 
and city caviar-cozies isn’t just what happens 
anywhere when the publicity boys give with 
the climate and the hotels take with the food 
and fixings. It’s that, now, plus black-market 
profits and inflation kills, plus what happens in 
any town when infant industry goes boom- 
boom—the new-rich, Gay Nineties stuff. You 
get the impression that everybody here (except 
for that flushed earnest couple with the cam- 
era) has struck it rich. (Later you figure out 
how the people who earn the equivalent of a 
dollar a day live, with food jacked up to U. S. 
prices.) 

It’s a bonanza world of purring cars and 
palaces just being finished. Over the knowing 





Vincente Lombardo Toledano is one of the most explosive personalities on 
the Mexican scene. He heads the giant Confederation of Mexican Workers. 


food at Ambassadeurs and the drinks in the 
Geneve’s palm alley, you hear the busy money 
escaping from U. S. labor costs and taxes, set- 
ting up beach heads for Latin-American mar- 
kets. 

You hear the easy money of their women at 
the night clubs. (And the uneasy money that 
dodged the black lists and the freeze.) In the tony 
bars you hear the dizzy money: movie people, 
radio, advertising and the racing boys, cele- 
brating good-neighbor combines and the secrets 
of perpetual emotion. “I slapped ten thousand 
on the nose on Catchup in the fourth” and (this 
one was from Texas) ‘‘have you found your way 
to God?” 

Among the ringsiders are all the characters 
of international thrillers. There are Swiss who 
aren't Swiss, Spaniards with Franco mustaches 
and Central European accents, Latins who look 
like Mr. Moto. 

There’s an affable, sporting Bulgarian who 
makes a point of being a banker and a citi- 
zen of China. He lives im a high-walled con- 
quistador house, made over into half Versailles, 
half chop suey. The master bath has an onyx 
tub and golden fittings, the boudoirs run to 
pink and petit point; the illuminated swimming 
pool, Chinese pavilion and surrounding gardens 
are a hasheesh dream out of De Mille; and the 
parties are as near Arabian Nights as Blumen- 
thal’s liquor and dancers can make them. 

There are also American promoters by the 
dozen, not the rowdy kind of oil-boom days, 
but confidential boys, deft as shoehorns. They 
maintain (or borrow) cushy villas, and their 
come-on is that they’re “‘like this” with Mike. 
(Chummy name for President Aleman; Truman 
is Hank.) In their wake are the small fry, the 
peddlers of strayed pens, phony nylons and 


“*feelthy” pictures; the artists in synthetic 
identification papers. Like one enterprising lad 
named Tony, who cleaned up nicely selling 
Mexican birth certificates to draft-age Amer- 
ican boys, at a hundred bucks a clip. 

All this is maybe 2 per cent of the place, as 
you know anyhow or soon learn when you begin 
to meet people, on every level of society, who 
might be carrying on what they’re doing just 
as well in your home town if they were as well 
paid. 

You see smoothly running plants, well- 
appointed stores, airy hospitals and superbly 
equipped labs clicking along as well as they 
should. You get to feeling at home as you begin 
to spot the counterparts to our own kind of 
life: the ambitious boy who scrimps to buy 
books, the working girl whose only devotion is 
her mother, and the working girl whose only 
world is the movies, the lady gotten up in 
mink and diamonds who suffers from the serv- 
ant problem, the public man who has the 
inside track on public works, the intellectual 
who understands Stalin, the high-blood-pres- 
sure businessman who’s being crucified by labor. 

The pattern goesa littlewacky on you, though, 
when you discover, for instance, that card and 
roulette players in private homes are subject 
to police raid but that the National Lottery is 
a public institution (proceeds to charity) 
trusteed by very strait-laced and conservative 
gentlemen. Or when some raggle-taggle 
mechanic does a wonderfully good job on 
your car, or a watchmaker in some dubious 
place makes a timepiece tick that hasn’t ticked 
in years. Or when in the big shops people fix 
things with a little spit, three shakes, and a 
couple of wires crossed experimentally the 
other way. You get a (Continued on Page 91) 
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Carlos Chavez, talented conductor of the Mexico City Symphony Orches- 
tra. His recordings are widely distributed here and in the other Americas. 


Tiohi Noble, one of the most popular of the Mexican 
movie stars, wears peasant garb with a rumba blouse. 
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The three staples of, an Ixtepec market—corn, tortillas and children. 
The children of the town, like this baby, seem to be no one’s responsibility. 
The women go to market to flirt, gossip, and especially to park the chil- 


dren, and only incidentally to buy or sell. The children who survive do so 
with a minimum of attention in a tropical country where clothes are un- 
important and a tortilla or a ripe fruit can be had for the reaching. 


Women run the market place where virtually 
everything that the town uses is sold with a mini- 
mum of sales effort and a maximum of conversation. 


INSIDE IXTEPEC 


Rain catches a Holiday reporter in a Mexican town 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


XTEPEC, near the south Pacific coast of 

Mexico, is in about the same latitude as 
Dakar, Martinique, and Manila; and at about 
the same longitude as St. Louis, Missouri. I 
went there with a Hoximay photographer. 

Ixtepec, it says in a guidebook titled What to 
See and What to Do in Mexico, is the junction 
of the railway to Tehuantepec and the Pan- 


American Railway running down to the Guate- 
mala frontier. The guidebook also says “‘it is of 
interest to the tourist chiefly because the pres- 
ent schedules force one to stay overnight in 
decidedly primitive accommodations.” 

Here’s a real guidebook. Force is exactly the 
word, decidedly primitive conditions is the phrase. 
Anyone flying south to Tehuantepec must stop 
at Ixtepec. 

Rain, big buckets of rain, forced me to stay 
in Ixtepec for five days. Later I learned these 
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Not even the youngsters allow anything to interfere with the siesta 
period. The shopping bag at this boy’s feet indicates he was on his way to 
market when the impulse for the two-hour midday nap came upon him. 


The young women of the town are not prudes. Even if they were, they 
would still have to bathe in public. There is virtually no plumbing in 
Ixtepec. Girls must wash their clothes and bathe in the river or not at all. 
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The women walk like professional models. In their long ruffled skirts 
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they seem to glide over the ground effortlessly—an accomplishment 
accounted for by the traditional practice of carrying loads on the head. 


Life centers around either the market place or the river, and the women 
dominate both. Every morning the women with the children congre- 
gate on the river bank to wash clothes and perform their daily ablutions. 
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The bird in the picture alighted on the woman’s head while the photographer was focusing. The 
man and woman were conscious of the bird’s presence, but just didn’t seem to care about it. This 
couple’s lack of animation is typical of the listlessness that characterizes the people of the town. 


The half-mile-long main street is always hot, and either dusty or inches deep in water. Street 
lighting, drainage, sewerage and shoes haven’t come to Ixtepec yet, nor to thousands of out-of-the- 
way towns like it that constitute a sizable but seldom-publicized segment of the Mexican nation. 
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had been the heaviest rains in ten years. They 
washed out the roads and the railroad bed, and ~ 
grounded all planes. 4 

My accommodations were in the Hotel Rags — 
gado, which, in Spanish, means “torn” or ‘tat. _ 
tered.”” My room was about eight by ten feet © 
with a twelve-foot ceiling. It looked like a cigar — 
bex on end. About three feet from the ceiling — 
was a tiny, barred window. The walls of the 
hotel were adobe, three feet thick. The door of — 
the room opened on a tiled patio which usually 
was an inch deep in water. . 

On the bed was a mattress on which half of 
Mexico must have slept. Two sheets were given 
me for the five days. A wood table, a wood chair 
and a spittoon completed the furnishings. A 
single 20-watt bulb hung from the ceiling. 

Attached to the wall was a washstand with a 
cold-water spigot, which stopped running in a 
few hours. I bought bottled mineral water to 
brush my teeth, drink, and wash with. 


Main Street to Mud 


There was a central toilet on the patio floor of 
the Rasgado like those of roadside gas stations 
circa 1921. 

I got to know Ixtepec pretty well during the 
five days I wandered up and down the partially 
paved main street about a half mile long. Inter- 
secting it were a dozen muddy roads, each 
dwindling away after a few hundred yards into 
just mud. 

Like most Mexican towns, Ixtepec had too 
many barber shops. The residents of Ixtepec 
look sharp from head to ankle. Then you see their 
feet. They’re encrusted with an inch or two of 
mud. 

Ixtepec also had the usual poolroom. It 
opened at 8 a.m. sharp and was well attended 
until closing hour at 10:30 p.m. when Ixtepec 
closed down. 

In the market, tortillas, sugar cakes, peanuts, 
bananas, meat, everything from toothpicks to 
hatchet handles, were on sale. Everything was 
crawling with flies. 

Women run the market. Only one man had a 
stand. He was a sort of Hollywoodish Mexican 
who sold the native dresses. He liked to bar- 
gain, and when he saw me coming, he’d start 
whistling with obvious anticipation. Once or 
twice when he stated his prices I shook my head 
vigorously in mock disgust. He looked pained 
and murmured, “ Don’t take fright. This is only 
to talk.” 

The market place was a place of high, good 
humor and much gossip. The old women chat- 
tered, the kids scampered around and under the 
market stands. There was no high-pressure 
selling. 

When I wasn’t wandering, I was playing soli- 
taire in my cubbyhole, or sitting in the sidewalk- 
café-Coca-Cola-and-magazine-stand across the 
street from the hotel. There’s a certain tech- 
nique in drinking from a bottle in Ixtepec. You 
uncap the bottle with the left hand, and immedi- 
ately slap the palm of the right hand on the open 
neck of the bottle. This is to prevent the dive- 
bomber flies from beating you to the Coke. 

The magazine stand included copies of the 
Reader’s Digest, Latin-American editions of 
Newsweek and (Continued on Page 128) 
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The climate is:always mild and the foliage tropical at Fortin de Jas Flores, near Veracruz. For scenery Mt. Orizaba is always in the background. 


Taking the Waters 


N MEXICAN would dream of attempting the 
shenanigans of tourist sightseeing at tourist 
pace, and tourists are soon exhausted, and 
probably sick. The bellhop at your hotel calls 
in a man who turns out to be a dermatologist. 
He gives you a shot of something and a tube of 
enterobioformo. Some friend tells you it’s the 
altitude, and advises you to go to Cuernavaca 


. 


Wild gardenias are so plentiful at Fortin de las Flores that frequently 
the enormous swimming pool is covered with them for the guests’ pleasure. 


or Fortin or San José Purua or Acapulco for a 
rest. You feel you need it. 

You now enter the continental-Hollywood- 
Saratoga Springs-and-Florida world of the re- 
sorts. You take your ease under a striped um- 
brella and you get involved with other folks 
under umbrellas (or palms), and you stroll 
(with a slight nautical roll) through cool, tiled 
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halls into a dining room. where waiters hover 
over you with things done up in mayonnaise. 
Somewhere outside these bougainvillaeaed walls 
there’s a place called Mexicé,.and it’s said 
they’ve got some pretty interesting things there, 
but’ the way you feel now, you just can’t take 
the smells, or the dirt, or the many beggars 
who twitch at you. 


Taxco’s beauty and serenity are being preserved. Modern structures 
are banned and even radios cannot be operated without a special permit. 


55. 








A resort development new to Mexico is under way at Ixtapan de Sal. Here a small town, 
complete with hotels, homes, stores, restaurants, garages and movie theaters, is being built 
around the sulphur springs. Buses and planes already connect the town with the capital. 


Mazatlan, old seaport on the west coast, is This catch of fish was made at Guaymas, 
going to make a bid for the resort business also on the west coast. The town attracts the 
as soon as this modern hotel is completed. world’s fishermen during April, May and June. 


A view of the swimming pool in one of the patios of the Playa de Cortés—the only hotel in 
Guaymas. The pool is filled regularly in season with water from the bay, which the hotel faces. 
Guests also may swim from the dock of the hotel, or from the long clean stretch of beach. 
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If you are at San José Purua you're supposed 
to take your liver seriously. This place is a cross 
between a sanitarium and a dude ranch, cun- 
ningly contrived in an isolated tropical moun- 
tain cleft, and with waters. (There being so 
many volcanoes, the hot, sulphurous, and other- 
wise miraculous springs abound, and “taking 
the-waters”’ is an old, old ritual. The Aztecs did 
it, and the doctors continue to prescribe it for 
everybody who can’t be persuaded otherwise to 
rest, take a little exercise, and drink water for a 
change.) 


Mudpies for Health 


The ritual at Purua is: you swim in the warm 
pools, you make mudpies on your face and other 
exposed points with the yellow clay attendants 
scoop from a secret spot behind the bathhouse, 
you sit in single (or double!) private fizzpools 
(like lounging in a highball), and you drink the 
tepid, odorous stuff at the glassed-in spring if 
your faith goes that far. Otherwise, you get the 
water made: into lemonade. with your meals, 
which are engineered by a Viennese chef who 
yearns to stuff you as if you were the paschal 
lamb or the prodigal son. The management 
hasn’t yet caught up with Bikini and so ad- 
vertises its various muds and fluids as “radio- 
active.” You can also buy fine post cards here, 
and the chef’s book of bratens and cream pas- 
tries, to read while you’re stewing off heavy 
meals in the baths. At the resorts other than 
spas, swimming pools take the place of springs. 
The water of the pools is always warm, and 
sometimes, as at Fortin de las Flores, it is 
made fragrant with floating flowers. Of course 
no medicinal properties are claimed for the 
swimming pools, with or without flowers. 

You don’t meet many Mexicans of the “just 
folks” sort in the resorts. The kind of middle- 
class honeymooners and families on a lark who 
are the backbone of the vacation trade at home 
can’t afford this. One day costs what feeds 
them for two weeks. In dollars, prices are about 
what you'd pay for the equivalent in the U. S., 
a notch under, in fact; but the fellow who does 
more or less the kind of work you do (assuming 
you’re not yet a fugitive from the income 
tax) is nowhere near your money bracket. 
(What teachers, government employees and 
newspapermen get is penury to you; likewise 
to them.) 

It’s a cosmopolitan world you’re in, or call it 
café society. The Mexicans in it are top-level 
politicians, industrialists, speculators, and pro- 
fessionals of the sort who know how to get 
butter on both sides of their bread; all pretty 
much interchangeable, and interlocked also— 
in the brotherhood of the Big Deal—with New 
York, Hollywood, Texas and Washington. The 
Europeans—of whom you see many—are suc- 
cessful refugees, mostly the kind who didn’t 
arrive with just underwear in the bandanna; 
and floaters of the “international set”’ whose 
heart is where the power is. (They're all fer- 
vent democrats now.) You meet relaxers, too, 
and retired oldsters, and lost souls\from, say, 
Kansas, Texas, California, or New York, with 
whom you share the fascinating topics of how 
you're both feeling today, what you bought and 
where, and how much you got it for. THE END 





BE I SB OL means, baseball in Mexico, and the bleachers holler mata al umpire as vigorously as fans in Brooklyn. 
There are pop, peanuts and chewing gum and a few American players, but no hot dogs. Mexicans like 
to gamble. Here, during a seventh-inning stretch, a lottery-ticket seller canvasses the stands with tickets that sell from 10c to $2. 


Umpires have to be tough in Mexico. This ump won the decision with But the umpire in this case rushed in to separate Monterrey’s right 
a headlock during a game between Mexico City and Tampico. Notice how fielder and Mickey Owen, American star whose banishment from U.S. 
the player on the right is rushing to aid the ump. Beisbol is definitely baseball. baseball filled sports columns in 1946. Owen is clutching the ball. 
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EF R ON TON means jai-alai in Mexico, and the spectators usually spend their time betting instead of watching. 
Fronton is fast, furious and frenzied. Mexico City’s high altitude makes the players’ speedy foot- 


work all the’more amazing. Maybe it’s the pint of cognac before and during play that gives them their astonishing energy. 


Errol Flynn, Hollywood ‘screen star, spértsman and jai-alai enthusiast, The bookies pay high for their licenses, and betting is hot. The house 
catches a betting ball thrown by one’ of the watchful bookies (next photo) takes a 12% cut; big bettors drop as much as $6000 on a single game. 
who move around almost as miich as the players during the game. Odds go as high as 100 to 5, shifting up and down as the score changes. 
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B OX means boxing in Mexico, and it should mean plain fight, boy, fight. Fight fans in the Coliseo, Mexico City’s Madi- 
son Square Garden, aren’t trusted by Salvador Lutteroth, Mexico’s Mike Jacobs. That steel netting from ceiling 
to floor prevents fans from showering the ring with imprecations, pop bottles and—a peculiarly Mexican custom—fire crackers. 


Mexicans generally are slightly built, so they like their fighters small. This ringside client is waving his sombrero in gleeful contempt for 
The programs start with the heavyweights and finish with the flyweights, a waltz put on by two heavyweights. If the bouts are poor enough, well, 
who punch like heavyweights. Here is a couple of star lightweights. the clients set fire to the seats. They did that twice last year in the Coliseo. 
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a 100% virgin wool fabric created 


Herringbone in the suit above... 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


expressly for him. Bell-Miron, Inc., 


‘Philip AY Perens uses Miron’s Tapestry 
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Bess. Myerson, Miss America 1945, crowns Marilyn Buferd, Miss America 1946. The winning talent is discernible beneath the queen’s ermine. 


THE ATLANTICS MAD MERMAID 


By CARL L. BIEMILLER 


eee OF EVENING STROLLERS, people 
with neon red, green and blue faces, streamed 
past the old minister and the seminary student. 
Atlantic City’s boardwalk looked like an anthill 
that had just been hit with a stick. “I like to 


bring you youngsters down here,” confided the 
preacher. ‘This place has been peddling sea, 
sand and sin for a long time. I want you fellows 
to see what you’re up against.” 

The minister’s remark could be applied to 
other resorts in this country, but to few so aptly 
as to this shabby city of 65,000 inhabitants 
which sprawls across the northern tip of Abse- 
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con [sland on the coast of Southern New Jersey. 
Critics say the resort was founded on ocean, 
emotion and constant promotion. Atlantic City 
has been dispensing honky-tonk pleasures and 
ocean-front ‘diversions to the nation’s most 
thickly populated region for ninety-three years. 

Despite the vast hotels which line the board- 
walk and the beach front, if the back-town 
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Bathing dress in the early decades of this gay watering place was not designed for swimming. Any daring lady who ventured beyond her chin 
carried weight enough for a one-way journey to the bottom. There was little trouble with sunburn, however. Female bathing attire was usually 
comprised of nine pieces; blouse, vest, pantaloons, stockings, kerchief, shoes and bonnet. A far cry from the bra-and-diaper creations of today. 


Rolling-chair traffic has been a problem for 
years. No diversion quite matches the pleasure 
of strolling while in a seated position. 
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termites ever stop buttressing their runways, 
much of the city will need complete rebuilding. 
This fails to faze the 15,000,000 visitors who 
gaze upon her beaches each year. 

They don’t care that this place, which looks 
so alluring from a distance, with its skyscraper 
hotels rearing into the blue heights, is.so physi- 
cally unkempt that three fire companies had to 
be called out for street-cleaning chores last 
summer. They seem oblivious to the fact that 
most of the resort’s accommodations, with the 
exception of the massive concrete-and-brick 
hotels off the boardwalk, offer rudimentary beds 
and plumbing. Even when there are no beds 
available in the city’s 27,000 hotel rooms and 
12,000 rooming houses, pleasure-chasing citizens 
of New York, Philadelphia and other cities 
within a 500-mile radius come just the same. 

At the height of the summer season last year, 
with 400,000 people jammed into the confines of 
a city only five miles long and approximately 
eleven blocks wide, a man parked his car behind 
city hall. In the morning he found a woman 
stretched out on the back seat. She yawned, 
smiled and explained, “I couldn’t find a room 
anywhere. You don’t really mind, do you?” 

As far as the eye could see, the green gleam of 
America’s inflation shone brighter in Atlantic 
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City than in any other resort in the land. The 
community’s gross income in 1946 soared to 
unprecedented heights. Bank deposits, which 
hit a record high of $296,000,000 in 1945, 
climbed approximately 18 percent more in 
1946, to a new peak of $347,000,000. 


Gold From Sea Sand 


The Restaurant Owners Association reported 
business increases averaging 25 per cent. Hotel 
managers sincerely, if vaguely, stated that con- 
ditions were “very nice.”’ At that time dinners 
in the main dining rooms of boardwalk hotels 
(shrimp cocktail, two thin slices of duck, 
fruit salad and coffee) were going for $4.10 an 
order. 

The golden harvest spilled in many directions. 
Such tinsel palace games as “Thrilo,” “ Fasci- 
nation” and ‘“Pokerino,” machine versions 
of bingo, grossed nearly $3000 an hour. One 
was reported doing $12,000 an hour, a mar- 
vel which led former State Senator Emerson 
Richards to suspect gambling and to suggest 
prosecution. 

More than 4500 movie-goers packed into 
Hamid’s Steel Pier one July Sunday to see Miss 
Jane Russell in person and in The Outlaw. That 
Mayor Joseph Altman had banned the show, 
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There is always a current of people moving along the boardwalk. Even in the middle of the day, when the beach and surf are most persuasive, the 
combined diversions of amusement piers, auction shops and stores keep restless, seemingly endless, crowds in motion. The abrasion caused by 
millions of feet makes it necessary for the city to spend approximately $100,000 a year on boardwalk maintenance. Repair crews are always in action. 


that the Legion of Decency and the churches 
objected, that a city-served injunction was 
under way, failed to deter them. They may have 
remembered that a day or two earlier the same 
mayor and some of the resort’s promoters had 
welcomed Miss Russell into town with a procla- 
mation bestowing upon her the title of “Postwar 
Dream Girl—Streamlined in All Divisions.” 

Prosperity was apparent in real estate. Mod- 
est apartments ranged from $2500 up for the 
season in the city proper and in Margate, Vent- 
nor, and Longport, the adjacent communities 
which comprise Greater Atlantic City. 

The new race track, bulldozed out of the pine 
barrens at near-by McKee City by the Atlantic 
City Racing Association, averaged more than a 
million-dollar betting total each racing day, 
over $50,000,000 for the first two, summer and 
fall, meetings. The town was so crowded with 
racegoers that a local wit told of a minor entre- 
preneur making a living by subletting safe- 
deposit boxes to race-track jockeys who couldn’t 
find lodgings. 

“They bid for ’em,” he said darkly. “They 
gotta. He’s gotta market with the vaudeville 
midgets too.” 

Conventions of all types were much in evi- 
dence. These prime indices of American boom 


ranged from conclaves of the United Mine 
Workers to those of the Marine Corps League, 
from giant gatherings like the Kiwanis, the 
National Canners, and the National Dairy As- 
sembly, down to modest knitting-league meet- 
ings. Atlantic City averaged three a day for 
nine months, estimated that the value to the 
community exceeded $12,000,000 for the year. 


What Makes a World Playground? 


Three major factors have combined to give 
this coastal playground its popularity, reputa- 
tion and immense traffic. 

The first is its particular blend of sea and 
beach. The miles of pure, white sand beach, 
more than 300 feet wide from water edge to 
boardwalk, are classified as city park, and free 
to all. 

Furthermore, the beach is protected along 
its entire length by the nation’s top-ranking 
lifeguard organization, many of whose members 
are career men. The lure of Atlantic City’s 
beach goes back as far as the days when the 
Delaware Indians trekked across New Jersey 
from Pennsylvania mountain homes to sum- 
mer among the dunes. Its reaches of bright 
cabanas, gay umbrellas and pristine sand have 
lost nothing in color since. 
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The winding stretch of boardwalk extends 
most of the eight-mile length of Absecon Island, 
five and one half miles in Atlantic City proper. 
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Not all of the city is as impressive as the beachfront. A large part of it 
is barely above slum levels. Views like the above may be seen by any 
motorist right off the Absecon Boulevard approaches to the resort. 


The second factor is the city’s simple avail- 
ability. It lies an hour away by fine highways, 
from the 3,000,000 people in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area; less than three hours away by 
car from Manhattan’s teeming hordes; about 
the same from Baltimore and Washington. Rail, 
bus and air transportation is plentiful—if not 
particularly comfortable. 

The third major attraction is the resort’s un- 
quenchable vitality. Lf cities own personalities, 
this one is the perennial party girl. She has been 
an Edwardian sweetheart, a jazz-silly flapper, a 
gun moll, a nurse and pal to fighting men. 
But never, in any of her varying moods, 
has she been too busy or too. tired for a 
night out. Never has she forgotten her dancing 
shoes. Never was she the least bit particular for 
whom she rolled those sea-blue eyes. 

Atlantic City was incorporated in 1854. It 
was planned, surveyed and laid out by the 
Camden Atlantic Railroad Company, an enter- 
prise which, through many mergers, ultimately 
became a part of today’s Pennsylvania Railroad 
system. 

Despite the happy theory of the local press 
agents that the town was created as a resort 
from the beginning, official minutes of the old 
Camden Atlantic reveal that the company had 
a freight terminal in mind, It was to be a cross- 
country port of entry for Philadelphia, designed 
to circumvent ice jams in the Delaware Riyer, 
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and to foster transshipment of coal for coast- 
wise ports. Even this eminently practical idea 
failed to meet general favor. 

A. prospective Philadelphia. investor of the 
era said, “Call it a sand patch, a desolation, a 
swamp, a mosquito territory, but do not talk 
to me about any city. You could not build a city 
there in the first place. And if you could, you 
could not get.anybody to go there.” 


The Birth of a Resort 


Undaunted, the railroad ran its line. On 
March 3, 1854, the New Jersey legislature, then 
as now amenable to railroad suggestions, passed 
the act of incorporation. 

A month later Nature, in apparent agreement 
with conservative Philadelphia opinion, washed 
away a big chunk of the roadbed, wrecked 
the ship Powhatan, drowning 311 persons, and 
piled the ship Manhattan on Brigantine Beach 
a mile north of the city. 

The railroad never did succeed in making the 
resort a major port, but by 1870, with such early 
citizens as Jonathon A. Pitney trumpeting the 
virtues of salt air and sunshine, Absecon Island 
had 1000 permanent residents. A survey then 
showed 203 private cottages, fifty boarding- 
houses, 175 private homes and forty-two hotels. 
There were accommodations for 10,000 visitors. 

The founding rail line had become resigned to 
the fact that it had a resort on its hands. It 
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Great are the hordes who bless, praise, calumniate or simply fall 
down flat in obeisance to a traditional drink known as “Brighton 
Punch.” Bartender Chick Freyhart is preparing the icy concoction. 


consoled itself with a few judicious investments. 
According to its annual report for 1870, it had a 
$30,529 interest in the Sea View Hotel, which, 
in turn, owned and operated the first Excursion 
House, a terminus for visiting Philadelphians. 
The road also had plans for horsecars to 
serve young Atlantic Avenue. This enterprise 
wound up with four cars, sixteen mules and 
some caustic litigation with the city on its 
hands. 

Not all of the planning for the infant resort 
was confined to the exclusive circles of railroad 
executive meetings. Atlantic City’s greatest 
single feature came into being through the 
efforts of Alexander Boardman, a conductor. 
He and Jacob Keim, a hotelkeeper, were re- 
sponsible for the first American boardwalk. 

The pattern of pressure first used by Board- 
man and Keim to get the city fathers to act 
is still a familiar one. When Atlantic City hotel 
men want anything, be it the cheap labor which 
has given the town its 25 per cent colored popu- 
lation, or the restrictions which have kept out 
manufacturing industry until recent years, they 
generally get it. Keim objected when the city 
cleared the dunes away from the front of his 
hostelry. The errant ocean, hitherto blocked off 
by the big sand humps, came romping through 
his lobby, inconveniencing his guests who, then 
as now, as in other hotels, wanted an adjust- 
ment on the bill. , 
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Shore dinners are as much a part of the resort’s appeal as the ocean 
itself. Lobster fanciers, oyster enthusiasts, clam and fish fans have known 
of Hackney’s sea-food restaurant at the Inlet for almost four decades. 


Keim and Boardman stirred a group of res- 
idents into petitioning city council for a board- 
walk. The city sold $5000 worth of scrip and the 
walk was built. It opened officially June 26, 1870. 

The wooden promenade was a mile long, eight 
feet wide, and a foot above the sand. Four 
people could walk arm in arm along its length. 
Cunningly fashioned in collapsible eight-foot 
sections, the walk was raised and stored during 
the winter months to prevent its washing out 
to sea. The city budgeted seventeen dollars for 
rental on the barn in which it was kept. 

First of many resort features which are pecul- 
iarly Atlantic City’s, the walk became the 
economic backbone of the community. It still 
is. The present version is the fifth in a series, 
sporadic fires and hurricanes having damaged 
the predecessors. It stretches the eight-mile 
length of Absecon Island, five miles in the city 
proper. For most of its curving run, it is sixty 
feet wide, sturdily built upon concrete and steel 
foundations. The city nevertheless spends some 
$100,000 a year on its upkeep. 

Changes in the boardwalk reflect the changes 
in the resort itself, and deeper than that, 
the psychological patterns by which Americans 

nd amusement. 

The walk has seen them all from the time of 
the nine-piece female bathing suit which in- 
cluded blouse, vest, pantaloons, stockings, ker- 
chief, shoes and bonnet to the two-piece bra-and- 


diaper. Tis life and times might be divided into 
a Bathhouse Era, a Razzle-Dazzle Epoch, 
and the current Leave-Us-Try-Culture Period. 
There is no precise chronological division; be- 
havior and settings have merged more or less 
gently, leaving markers of each period behind. 


The Wooden Way 


For instance, there are still bathhouses along 
the walk. Designed for the one-day excursion- 
ist, they are locker-and-corridor labyrinths in 
which a swim suit may be hired and clothes 
stored while a bather is on the beach. There are 
a few vestigial pavilions, too, remnants of a 
blander time when sitting and staring at the 
heaving sea was a major pastime. 

The immense frame structures of the Bath- 
house Era still endure amid the more modern 
concrete, brick and steel hotels like the fine 
Traymore, Dennis, Ambassador, Ritz and other 
lavish hostelries. Probably the best example of 
the frame hotels is the well-kept Brighton on 
Indiana Avenue, home of a greatly respected 
concoction known as Brighton Punch. But 
there are many much wearier structures of the 
same approximate age all over town. Their 
owners worry in high winds. A roomer in one of 
them said waspishly over his midday breakfast 
coffee, “I woke up early this morning. There 


Photographs by William B. Springfield 
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Osbeck, later his wife. 


Republican political boss, Enoch “Nucky” Johnson, was a Neptune 


whose word was what passed for law. His companion is Miss Florence 


This informal picture was taken in 1941. 


were some pigeons trompling around on the 
roof and I was afraid the ceiling was coming 
down on me.” 

Bathhouse Era throngs were, for the most 
part, week-end excursionists. Leisure time in 
the decades prior to World War I was confined 
to Saturday afternoons and Sunday. Dollar 
excursions to the shore were a standard part of 
railroad operation. Trains were crowded with 
families toting “shoe-box lunches” for beach 
eating, and tea-and-vinegar blends for sunburn 
protection. ‘ Milk trains” bound for the coast 
in the predawn darkness bristled with fishing 
poles. 

The resort’s reputation for being as screwy 
as a ten-Thursday week bloomed early. People 
visited a whimsical tin monster known then, as 
now, as Lucy the Elephant, making the trip to 
what is now Margate by wagon and foot when 
the tide was low on the beach. Lucy, now sixty- 
five years old, was built by James V. Lafferty, 
whose erratic idea was to put a string of these 
structural pachyderms all over the nation. No 
reason for this ambition was ever given. “I 
guess he liked tin elephants,” said one casual 
visitor. 

Lucy cost Lafferty $38,000. Shaped exactly 
like one of Sabu’s pets, she contained rooms 
and an observation howdah which towered 
sixty-five feet above the sand. People climbed 
a spiral staircase to reach it, several generations 
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leaving initials carved on Lucy’s metal innards. 

Atlantic City introduced the first American 
post cards in the Bathhouse Era. Mrs. Carl 
Voelker, wife of a traveling engineer, brought 
the idea back from Germany in 1873. Approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 are mailed from the resort 
annually. 

In the bright chain of years from the Nine- 
ties to the first World War, visitors thrilled to 
the weirdest collection of sensation-creating de- 
vices the mind of man could form. They brought 
hokey-pokey, an early form of ice cream, from 
carts on the beach. They watched Professor 
Nicholson’s “ thrice weekly balloon ascensions.” 
But most of all they visited the amusement 
piers. 

Probably the best known of the early ones 
was Million Dollar Pier. The five remaining 
today are Steel, Million Dollar, Steeplechase, 
Garden and Central. Million Dollar Pier ran 
nearly a mile out to sea, with the surf and the 
heaving swells swishing beneath its timbers and 
against its skinny piling. It offered tie sight of 
embryo babies in alcohol bottles, the first elec- 
tric lights ever strung over water, and daily 
net hauls of fish from the sea bottom. One of 
these fish, a ham actor shark named Tom, got 
so friendly from being caught and released he 
showed up ten times in one season. 

Million Dollar Pier pioneered in famous lec- 
turers like Dr. Frederick A. Cook, the polar 
explorer, and also featured the first man to ride 
a horse from San Francisco—backwards. It 
had fireworks shows at night and one of the 
first Ferris wheels. 


Growing Pains 


It staged a public wedding in which salt-water 
taffy was thrown instead of rice. It had a man 
who made tintypes that would show people nude, 
or in uniform, or riding a sea horse—all done 
with cutout sets. Minstrel shows played there. 
So did Sousa’s band. It held cakewalk contests, 
showed the first “ motion pictures,” staged the 
first baby contests, and, as resort tastes changed, 
held the first of those competitions for grown-up 
babies called beauty contests. Two murders 
were reported to have taken place on the struc- 
ture. The other piers went crazy trying to 
match its appeal. 

By the time the automobile became 2 com- 
mon possession, New Jersey’s White Horse 
Pike (fifty-five miles from Philadelphia to the 
shore) was one of the world’s most heavily trav- 
eled highways. And thanks to the town’s flair for 
titillation of the human senses, the name At- 
lantic City was spoken everywhere with a leer. 

Just when the Bathhouse Era faded into the 
Razzle-Dazzle Epoch is a debatable subject. 
Perhaps the change came the day the first elec- 
tric lights were strung on the walk. The city has 
always loved lights, the brighter and the gaudier, 
the better. But there are ample indications that 
the introduction of prohibition was the gambit 
which opened the period. A thirsty nation 
found New Jersey a major “wet” state, with 
Atlantic City its guzzling capital. 

For twenty years between wars, civic morals 
coasted downhill. Not until 1937, when Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury Department began to investi- 
gate the income of Enoch Lewis Johnson, did 
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the brakes go on to any appreciable degree. No 
account of this resort would be complete without 
some reference to “Nucky” Johnson. If At- 
lantic City is the perennial playgirl, Republican 
political boss Johnson, wholly in the tradition 
of men like the Vares, Pendergasts and Hagues, 
was her constant lover for three decades.. In 
justice to Johnson, he gave the old girl and the 
millions of people who came to call on her ex- 
actly what they seemed to want. 


The Jazz Era 


They wanted booze, vice, novelty, excite- 
ment. The price of these things was violence. 
““Nucky” was never convicted of anything 
shadier than peculiar bookkeeping and failure 
to pay the Government’s March fifteenth bills, 
but all of these things came to the “ Nation’s 
Playground” while Johnson was treasurer of 
Atlantic County and its undisputed boss. 

These were the years the boardwalk blazed 
with huge, bulb-studded signs, garish evange- 
lists for Egyptian Straight Cigarettes, Lipshutz 
Cigars, Helmars, Gillette Blades. An incan- 
descent Father Time sold Fatimas. Summer- 
night sea winds were so heavy with the ripe 
odors of frying hot dogs, cloying taffy, sizzling 
popcorn, whisky breaths and sweating hu- 
manity they could hardly blow across town. 

City noises, a blend of babel and tinkling 
music, could be heard in Absecon, a small town 
seven miles away across the salt-marsh ap- 
proaches to the mainland. 

Fast trucks roared through the pine barrens 
carrying beer from Newark and Camden. The 
big black cars racing down Pacific Avenue toted 
false bottoms, sawed-off shotguns and little 
swarthy men. The pinpricks of light caught on 
top of a wave crest offshore belonged to craft 
whose shoddy looks camouflaged Liberty mo- 
tors and high turns of speed, seagoing whisky 
salesmen. 

Back on such dismal avenues as Arctic, Baltic 
and Mediterranean, the oldest profession did 
business. Occasional explosions were shrugged 
off as backfiring automobiles. 

The town was Tin Pan Alley all summer 
long. George White’s Scandals, Ziegfeld’s Fol- 
lies and Earl Carroll’s Vanities held openings on 
the boardwalk. Steel Pier came up with Ha- 
waiians who could dive from platforms a hun- 
dred feet high into the billowing ocean. It ad- 
vertised Rudy Vallee with the Maine Stein 
Song and the Connecticut Yankees. The first 
talking movie opened with John Barrymore 
playing Don Juan. In fact, Warner Brothers 
held a twentieth-anniversary celebration for it 
last summer. 

Atlantic City’s own distinctive method of ex- 
ploiting the feminine hide came into being early 
in the Razzle-Dazzle Epoch with the birth of 
what is nationally known today as the Miss 
America Pageant. 

The pageant was started as a bather’s show in 
1921, a promotion to extend the waning sum- 
mer season through the week following Labor 
Day. It was held every year until 1927, when 
the city s supporting businessmen, bothered by 
a serious sag in real-estate values, abandoned it. 
Revived first in 1933, and again in 1935, it has 
endured since even through the war. 
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The only change in its basic ingredients dur- 
ing the years is the rather recent intrusion of 
culture as a judging factor. It helps a girl to win 
if she can recite a little poem or something, 
Major prizes are now college scholarships in- 
stead of the once famous statues of the “ golden 
Mermaid.” : 

The Razzle-Dazzle Epoch, under the calculat- 
ing eyes of the men who managed it, made the 
resort a gangster heaven. Criminals from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, New York and 
Philadelphia held ‘* business conferences”’ there. 
The place was full of characters like Mickey 
Duffy, who was shot in a hotel room, like Jerry 
Daniels, who met a similar fate, and like Max 
“Boo Boo” Hoff, who never carried anything 
more lethal than a heavy rubber band, with 
which he used to pelt tin foil at unsuspecting 
drinkers at various bars. 

This gutter caballero hired two men to pre- 
cede him into any place he cared to visit. He paid 
them fifty a week to whisper the word around 
that ‘“Boo Boo” was broke. Asked for an ex- 
planation one gay evening, Hoff said, “I figure 
this saves me about t’hunnerd a night in | 
touches. Who asks a busted guy for a lend?” 

It was inevitable that vice would snowball 
into such proportions that outside talent would 
attempt to set up business in the resort. One 
businessman, apparently denied a local fran- 
chise, went to drastic methods for a profit. 

An alarming message rippled through At- 
lantic City one night in 1932. Anthony Cugino; 
better known as ‘Tony the Stinger,” had kid- 
naped Johnson, snatching the boss himself as he 
stepped from a New York night spot. The press 
nosed out the story almost as quickly as it 
reached the underworld, and met denials. John- 
son was reported in many places and found in 
none. What connection did “ Nucky”’ have with 
gangland, anyhow? Obviously, none. Still, 
within a short period of time, a Philadelphia 
numbers baron named Harry “ Nig’’ Rosen was 
reported to have paid ‘‘The Stinger” $20,000, 
and Johnson was back in town. 


Virtue Versus Vice 


The gangs admitted that Cugino had been 
given $20,000. They refused to admit that 
““Nucky” had been held for ransom. Pinned 
down for a reason for the payment, local spokes- 
men issued a classic statement. “We liked 
Tony’s initiative,” they said. 

Such appreciation was far from unanimous. 
The many decent citizens of the resort were be- 
ginning to boil. There are forty-six churches in 
Atlantic City, with sizable congregations. 
Their members tired of phony raids going 
without result, of major crimes going on the 
books “unsolved,” of gangsters like Alvin Karpis 
and Harry Campbell using the city for a hide- 
out. Civic outrage finally led to the creation of 
a Chamber of Commerce Crime Commission, 
headed by Matthew B. Markland, a contractor 
and a political foe of Johnson’s. Resort resi- 
dents allege that the Johnson-Markland feud 
was begun at the start of the building of 
Atlantic City’s immense Auditorium and Con- 
vention Hall. 

This mammoth among the city’s buildings, 
which sprawls between (Continued on Page 129) 
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Atlantic City’s Auditorium and Convention Hall could hold a gathering 
of 65,000 people. It boasts the world’s largest pipe organ. Regulation 


The resort’s newest attraction is $3,000,000 worth of horse-racing 
track located in the pine barrens off the Black Horse Pike, 14 miles 


loetod 


football games have been played on a real turf field laid out on its big 
main floor. It is the site of the well-publicized annual Beauty Pageant. 


from the boardwalk, at McKee City. Race crowds were large. Betting 
averaged over a million dollars a day for the two race meetings of 1946. 
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The cruise wonder dress in white Panama cloth with tweed jacket No. 1. 


» 


The long-bodied jersey sweater blouse worn with the pleated skirt No. 2. 


Design fora Uenise 


by MARGARET HOCKADAY 


pee FIRST POSTWAR CRUISE SHIPS With their 
spacious cabins signal no return to the plan- 
less weight-happy wardrobes of 1939. The 
fashion point of view, like everything else dur- 
ing the long hiatus in travel, has changed. What 
Was once considered smart clothing for a cruise 
now looks like a thoughtless agglomeration to 
the canny modern traveler who, thinking in 
terms of versatility and packability into a single 


The jacket of hardy travel tweed with No. 2, 
the accordion-pleated wool jersey skirt. Close 


ony in brown and white with sand beige 


Kislay gloves and a Chalfonte Panama cloche. 


Dress designer B. H. Wragge plans the versatile wardrobe 


around two colors—three fabrics 


suitcase, may start the trip with a plane hop to 
the port of departure in New Orleans or New 
York and include a stopover flight across the 
mountains from Yucatan to Mexico City or 
from Buenos Aires to Lima, Peru. Careful, 
selective planning is the guide to a well-dressed 
trip, however you may go. 

On these four pages are the elements, the 
kernel, of a sound cruise wardrobe. This is not 
the whole picture by any means, but it is the 
beginning of a five or twenty or forty day cruise 
plan. The designer’s first thought was to con- 
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centrate on a simple, workable color scheme in 
several fabric variations. 

Brown was first choice, the dark brown of a 
coffee bean, because it is a perfect foil for the 
clean, sharp colors of the Caribbean—and a 
wonderful color with white. The fabrics for the 
wardrobe include jersey, tweed, and a crisp 
white Panama cloth of wool and rayon. The 
wool jersey, a good traveler at any time, is par- 
ticularly suited to the tropics. The resilience of 


Photographs by Leslie Gill 





The brief deck shorts of the same tweed as jacket No. 1 are worn with 
a jersey sweater top tucked into a wide leather belt. Or return to the 
jersey blouse No. 2 pulled down over the shorts so only an edge shows. 


Again the Caribbean wonder dress No. 1, this time dressed up with 
Nadja Buckley gold pendant and Bernardo narrow-thonged sandals 
of white kid. Around the waist is twisted the Wragge pure silk. scarf. 
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Accessory to the wardrobe, and its most versatile companion piece, is 
Lesco’s oversized tweed-and-leather cruise bag that matches jacket No. | 
and shorts No. 3 and travels everywhere No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 goes. 


The mainstay skirt of pleated jersey No. 2 goes casual with the simple 
white blouse and a polished Vogue leather belt. In the same spirit are the 
gray flannel slacks and beige sports shirt. Men’s Fashion Guild. 





The polka-dot jersey sun shorts of wool and cotton for coolness can be 
worn with the straight bra top for sun-tanning or with the long brown 
jersey pull-over No. 4 for coverup when walking around the deck. 


the fabric defies the wilting dampness of the 
Climate and gives coolness in the heat of the 
sun and warmth in the first chill after sundown. 

Depending on the length of the cruise and 
the number of stopovers you can extend the 


wardrobe and reassemble the parts in new com- 
binations. For instance, add a white linen 
jacket to the accordion-pleated skirt and extra 
cotton playclothes for Bermuda or Nassau, go 
in for plenty of white in the West Indies gener- 
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The pulled-up draped skirt swathes the hips roundly in polka-dot 
jersey, the new bathing-suit top of plain jersey leaves the neck and 
shoulders bare. For a sundress, skirt looks well with bra top No. 7. 


ally, take a few sophisticated dark dresses to the 
capital cities of South America, and for dinners 
in most port cities include some printed summer 
silks. (Turn to the chart on pages 72 and 73, 
for more details on cruise clothes.) 
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where you stop 


passage 


duration and cost 
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MEXICO (YUCATAN) 


MEXICO 


PROGRESO 


VERACRUZ 


YUCATAN LINE 12-Passenger Freighters. About every 


12 days from New Orleans 
CUBA MAIL LINE 


6-Passenger Freighters. Intermittent 


About 2% days each way 
$50* Minimum, one way 
About 8 days each way 























SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO, 
BUENOS AIRES, TRINIDAD 
NO SET ITINERARY. 
SOUTH AMERICAN 

EAST COAST PORTS 
BRAZIL (RIO-SANTOS) 


HAVANA, TRINIDAD, 
RIO, MONTEVIDEO, 
BUENOS AIRES 


days from New Orleans 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINE. 12-Passenger Freighters. 
Frequent sailings from New York 


BARBER LINE 12-Passenger Freighters. Monthly 
sailings from New York 
ARGENTINE STATE LINE, 230 Passengers. Sailings about 


every 3 months from New York 


sailings from New York - $100* Minimum, one way 
MEXICO AND CEN- SEVERAL MEXICAN AND LLOYD SHIPPING CO., INC, Passenger Freighters. Inter- 20 to 30 days round trip 
TRAL AMERICA CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS mittent sailings from California $340* Minimum 
SOUTH AMERICA CURACAO, VENEZUELA, GRACE “INE 225 Passengers. Weekly from N. Y. 12-day cruise 
COLOMBIA 
’ ? : Note—Grace Line 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA GRACE LINE 52-Passenger Freighters. Weekly sail- 18-day cruise aiacaahe aa Mion 
ings from New York me . letol 
CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, GRACE LINE 52-Passenger Freighters. Weekly sail- About 18 days "7 06 20" pomprey 
ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE ings from New York To Chile ; 
CANAL ZONE;WEST COAST GRACE LINE 8-Passenger Freighters. 2 sailings a $460* Min. one way 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS month from California 
MARTINIQUE, RIO, DELTA LINE 120 Passengers. Sailings every 47 47-day cruise 


$715* Minimum 


3 to 4 weeks to Buenos Aires 
$225 to $350* one way 


20 days each way 

$350* one way 

About 28 days, each way 
$375* Min. one way Ist-class 
$225* Min. one way 2nd-class 
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WEST INDIES NASSAU, HAITI, JAMAICA EASTERN S.S. LINES 375 Passengers. Every 2 weeks 13-day cruise $250* Minimum 
(KINGSTON, MONTEGO BAY), from New York 
HAVANA, MIAMI 
NASSAU, HAITI, HAVANA SEAWAY S.S. LINE 170 Passengers. Every 10 days from 10-day cruise $160* Minimum 

‘ Jacksonville 
HAVANA; HAITIAN PORTS STANDARD FRUIT & S.S. CO. 30-40 Passenger Freighters. 12-day cruise $215* Minimum 
Weekly from New Orleans 
ST. THOMAS, GUADELOUPE, ALCOA S.S. CO. 60-Passenger Freighters. Every 3 17-day cruise Nore—Alcoa S.S. 
MARTINIQUE, BARBADOS, weeks from New York Co.—All facts con- 
ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, cerning these cruises 
ST. VINCENT, TRINIDAD are tentative. 
JAMAICA (TWO CALLS), ALCOA S.S. CO. 60-Passenger Freighters. Sailings 24-day cruise 
TRINIDAD; VENEZUELA from New Orleans 
HAVANA, JAMAICA AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 180 Pass. on the “Stella Po- 16-day cruise $290° Minimum 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, laris” from New Orleans March 9 
LA GUAIRA, CURACAO, and March 26 e 
HAVANA SPANISH LINE 100 Passengers. Monthly from N.Y. 12-days round trip $194.40* Minimum 
HAVANA CUBA MAIL LINE 12-Pass. Freighter. Weekly fromN. Y. 5-days each way $75* Min. one way 
CURACAO, VENEZUELA, ROYAL NETHERLANDS S.S. CO. 6-Passenger Freighters. 4 to 5 weeks round trip 
ARUBA Weekly from New York $140* Min. one way 
HAVANA, SANTIAGO, UNITED FRUIT CO. 12-Passenger Freighters. Intermit- 
KINGSTON tent sailings from New Orleans 
PUERTO RICO (SAN JUAN) WATERMAN S.S. CORP. 12-Passenger |freighters. Weekly 5 days one way $75* Min. one way 
sailings from Mobile 
ne NASSAU NASSAU EASTERN S.S. LINES. 375 Passengers qn the S.S. Yar- 6-day cruise $125* Minimum 
mouth. Weekly from N. Y. 
ry BERMUDA HAMILTON ALCOA S.S. CO. 190 Passengers. Weekly from N. Y. 2 days each way $100* Minimum 
Round trip 

HAMILTON FURNESS BERMUDA LINE. 110 Passengers. About 2 sail- 2% days each way $90* Minimum 






ings a month from New York 


Round trip 









CENTRAL AMERICA 





























HONDURAS (LA CEIBA) 


GUATEMALA 
(PUERTO BARRIOS) 


CANAL ZONE, COSTA RICA 


STANDARD FRUIT & S.S. CO. 60-Passenger Freighter. 
Every 8 days from New Orleans 


’ UNITED FRUIT CO. 12-Passenger Freighter. Weekly from 


New Orleans 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 12-Passenger Freighter. Weekly from 
New Orleans 


7-day cruise $135* Minimum 
Note—United Fruit Co.—Itineraries 


and rates are not as yet completely 
determined. 


*Plus 15% U. S. Federal Tax. 
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requirements 








Yucatan. Motor to Mérida. Go swimming in electric-lighted 
underground river. Visit the Museo Yucateco. Drive to 
Chichen Itz4 and Uxmal to inspect fabulous ruins. 
Veracruz. Excellent deep-sea fishing. Include Mexico City 
(train or plane) or visit the tropical Orizaba valley including 
Fortin, Cordoba and resort town of Orizaba. 


Casual sport clothes for steamer and sightseeing. Light- 
weight. Nothing formal. Comfortable, sturdy walking 
shoes. 

Same as above with the addition of typical resort 
clothes if you go to Orizaba. Usual suits and dinner 
clothes for Mexico City. 





ARGENTINA: 


BRAZIL: 


CHILE: 


URUGUAY: 


VENEZUELA: 


CURACAO: 


Buenos Aires—explore the city. Shop on 
the famed La Florida for Paris fashions and 
leather goods. Drive to El Tigre and the 
Estancia region where cattle is king. 
Santos—take amazing train ride to Sao 
Paulo. Visit world’s largest snake farm. 
Rio—visit Sugar Loaf by cable car (best at 
sunset). Also Corcovado Peak for the fabu- 
lous view. Swim at Copacabana Beach and 
enjoy the brilliant night life. 
Valparaiso—drive about the city and to 
Vifia Del Mar to the Casino. 
Montevideo—Drive along the lovely beaches. 
Excellent restaurants. : 

From La Guaira motor over the scenic high- 
way (29 miles) to Caracas. Visit the Pantheon 
(tomb of the liberator, Simon Bolivar), the 
Museum, old churches and an orchid farm. 
Willemstad—enjoy the romantic Dutch 
architecture and shop for imported luxuries. 


Most South American cities are cosmopolitan with a 
look of New York in summer. The dark sheer pleated 
jersey is perfect on the streets and for sightseeing. Add 
a black dress for daytime, sheer black for dinner, furs 
and your most beautiful jewelry. Full evening: clothes 
for Rio and Buenos Aires theaters, hotels or night clubs. 





At Havana see the gardens outside the city where the Chinese 
grow vegetables like flowers. Shop along the Prado and enjoy 
the exciting night life. 

Haiti is fascinating. Be sure to take the trip through the 
countryside to the Palace of the Black Emperor. 

In Trinidad see the Pitch Lake and the Angostura Bitters 
factory. Also take a morning drive through the Maravel 


Valley. 


At Kingston, Jamaica, visit the public markets, the churches, 
s and the old Spanish town near by. If time permits drive or go 

by train (118 miles) to Montego Bay on the north coast. 

Visit mountain resorts. 

The Windward and Leeward Islands are rich in tropic 

splendor. Drive through the mountainous countryside or 

relax on the sun-drenched beaches. 

Visit native markets and quaint English shops on Bay 
n Street. Tour the island, see undersea life from glass-bottomed 

boats and enjoy bathing at Paradise Beach. Horse racing 

every Friday to April 25 at the Montague Park race track. 


In the West Indies, generally, wear a lot of white and 
pastel shades. They look right in all the tropical islands. 
Take along a cool silk or feather-light woolen suit as an 
alternate for your white dress. For gay night clubs and 
restaurants in Havana include a summer dinner dress 
and evening clothes. 


If you do any sailing or deep-sea fishing in the Caribbean 
you'll want slacks, long jersey pull-overs and a flannel 
jacket. 

Aboard ship your clothes will be casual and informal. 
Slacks or shorts on deck; cool sport dresses for after- 
noon. On de luxe cruises, formal evening dress. 

On freighters, anything goes. 

For Nassau you'll need a printed crepe for daytime 
and a summer evening dress in addition to your cruise 
wardrobe (for men, a tropical dinner jacket), and at the 
races elegant sports clothes. 





r 


Shop at English tweed and china shops in Hamilton, hire a 
carriage and drive to St. George, visit the Aquarium and 
the caves on the way. Take a ferry to Somerset for the day. 
Bicycle over to Coral Beach. Swim and relax. 


Bermuda. To your basic cruise clothes add knee- 
length shorts for bicycling, extra beach and play 
clothes, and an evening dress (white or tropical dinner 
jacket for men) for big dance nights at hotels. 





In Honduras visit the banana plantations and then sail 
“me down the mysterious Salado River tothe beach. 


ely 





tarenas. 


In Guatemala visit native markets, make excursions to 
the near-by villages. See Antigua and Lake Amatitlan. 
Costa Rica. Enjoy the tropic splendor of this coffee-growing 
country. If time allows include San José, Irazi volcano and 





Basic cruise wardrobe plus a few cotton play clothes 
is sufficient. No evening clothes required. 





Immigration requirements should be care- 
fully studied. Regulations often differ depend- 
ing on whether you are on a cruise with short 
stops at certain ports or if you plan to remain 
for longer periods. 

The requirements below are all subject to 
change. 


ARGENTINA . . A, B, C, E, F, G, L. 


SI et aks Sn ose ee M, (T) 
SEAT sa +. oe 6 * eee M, (T) 
ere ee ae eee M 

BRAZIL ... .A, B,C, E, F, H, J, L 

oe ck SRR OS at eae M. 
i? SE A, B, C, E, F, G, I 

COLOMBIA. .... A, B, D, F, G, J 

ee SE ont a ewe ek M, O. 
RESP artnet M. 
SE: ov cn) wos 9 oo M, (T) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. ... . S, M. 
ECUADOR... . A, B, C, E, F, G, K. 
Saray FERRE Sige M, (T) 
GREEN kk ee ee A, B. 
GURTENNBOR Scr wt we M, P, Q, R. 
PEE x bain SE Mica: -g ce ach M, (T) 
cn ETI BET ef OE Pe M. 
EE oS ak in: bss M, (T) 
Se ah WS eT SA. M. 
MARTINIQUE; 2 bee ee A, B. 
MES. Birie ver ince, tap an etd are M, N. 
REET ey ef vase Ge ei nometels M. 
SU ae + me 8-4 A, B, C, E, F, G. 
Rene eS ee esis M 

EE s.r: ee 0 lees M, (T) 
a ere eee M 

ee TE 5 oS bw one @ s M, (T) 
DE se ee eS A. 
eS Br. Bes ea A, B, F. 
po a M, (T) 

LEGEND 
A—Passport 


B—Visa (obtained by personally visiting 
nearest consul) 

C—Health certificate (1 copy) 

D—Health certificate (2 copies) 

E—Smallpox vaccination certificate 

¥—Police certificate 

G—1 letter of recommendation 

H—2 letters of recommendation 

I—3 photographs 

J—4 photographs 

K—7 photographs 

L—4 application forms 

M—Proof of U. S. citizenship (best proof 
is valid or old passport or birth cer- 
tificate) 

N—Mexican tourist card. (Secured by 
personally visiting nearest Mexican 
consul) 

O—Costa Rican tourist card 

P—Guatemalan tourist card 

Q—5 photographs 

R—2 application forms 

S—Landing card issued by transportation 
company 

(T)—For cruise passengers only. 
Additional requirements for longer 
visits 







































































There's another woman 


in my husbands life 


“I suspected the worst for some time. There were little tell- 
tale clues. 

“Like the way he often looked at me critically . . . and 
seemed preoccupied on our less frequent ‘dates.’ 


“T looked at our children . . . at our beautiful home 


... and knew I'd better find the other woman . . . quick! 


“I found her in our smartest department store getting 
an original creation. I watched her at the perfume counter, 
in the shoe shop and the beauty salon. I heard her ask for 
Arteraft Stockings .. . sheer and lovely . . . a dozen pair. 

“T really can’t blame my husband. Now he’s having 


quite a serious affair. With me! We're out late nights. We’re 
in love again. 


“And now I know how it started. I put on my first 


pair of Artcraft Stockings the day I got my new hair-do. 
They made me feel so lovely . . . and made him look so 
loving that . . . they made ‘another woman’ of me!” 


WHY ARTCRAFT STOCKINGS MAKE YOU 
FEEL AS LOVELY AS YOU ARE! 

The finest yarns are scientifically treated and twisted for un- 
believable sheerness and strength. 
Precious oils are added to pure dyes for that luxurious, skin-soft 
feel . .. immeasurable wearability. 
Pencil-line seams are especially designed for accentuated sheer- 
ness ... flattering calf contour. 
Finally . . . each stocking is examined with such meticulous care 
that only 3 out of every 5 are judged fine enough to bear the 
Artcraft name, 


...make you feel as lovely as you are! 





“I was very good all summer,” she said. “But here I am going back to the Magic Mountain. Once you’ve been there you always come back. . . 


WITZERLAND 


Travelers who once loved the friendliness of European 


places now destroyed, will find it again in Switzerland. 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Illustrations by the Author 


— WANDERLUSTING TOURIST who is re- 
fused a passport to Europe by the State De- 
partment should be grateful for the time being, 
not disgruntled. Accommodations in the best 
classes of European train travel are still grim, 
and yesterday’s pleasure-swaddled traveler to- 
day will find himself cold arid bruised, rocking 
over loose rails on uncertain schedules. Only a 
man recently out of a concentration camp would 
have described my recent trip on the Arlberg- 
Orient Express as comfortable. Nevertheless, 
reading in the Paris papers that the Orient 


Express had resumed its run was uplifting 
to the spirit. 

Mention of its magic name recalled a string 
of shining cars, a fascinating passenger list and 
a perfect train crew. Now, the Orient Express is 
tired and reminds one of a rescued bauble of an 
old countess. Its only remnants of elegance are 
the brass letters on the dining car that spell out 
“Compagnie des Wagons-Lils et Express Euro- 
peens.”” The letters are green with neglect; the 
train needs varnish and new round wheels, a 
new engine and, for that matter, a new road- 
bed. That it runs at all is amazing; that it gets 
as far as Vienna is remarkable testimony to the 
Frenchman’s ability for making broken things 
work and to his eternal optimism. 


HOLIDAY/MARCH 


To get aboard this train at all you must be 
lucky, resourceful, patient, and equipped with 
many papers. To reserve a berth in less than ten 
days, you must be preg ared to hand five thou- 
sand francs to the portier of a de-luxe hotel, or 
an equally influential official who has a friend 
at the Gare de l'Est from which, if you are 
still lucky, the Arlberg-Orient Express leaves 
daily at 8:50 p.m. 

As the spaces between the houses widen and 
the fields outside Paris appear, you hear the 
tinkle of a silver bell as the brown-uniformed 
steward runs through the train announcing 
dinner. He tears from a pad a small paper 
with a number on it, and this entitles you 
to a seat in the dining car for the first or the 
second sitting. 

In the dining car a sheet of paper like newsprint 
covers the table, and on your plate is a paper 
napkin of the poorest grade. Service begins 
only when everybody is seated. A piece of 
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Bedrooms on the Orient Express are as small as boxes in the Paris Opera, and upholstered in the same material, 
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She returned to the table with writing materials, and from under her apron brought forth “A Letterwriter for Those in Love.” 


gravel-textured bread is hurriedly put before 
each passenger, and with it thin soup in a thick, 
chipped cup which is coated with dishwater 
film. The plates on which the next course is 
served, from a large platter, are as filmed as the 
soup cups. This course is the main dish and con- 
sists of a loaflike mass of anonymous meat, red- 
dish in color, tasteless, and fried inside a jacket 
of tough dough; the whole is lukewarm. With it 
are mixed flageolets and peas, ladled from a 
dripping platter which the assistant steward 
heaves hastily between the diners of the first 
sitting in his hurry to get to the dessert, which is 
a pear for each person. There is red and white 
wine of the most ordinary kind, bad coffee, but 
tolerable brandy. Thecharge for the meal is low, 
and while you drink your brandy, the soup cups 
for the next sitting are put down in front of you 
on the paper tablecloths, which are unchanged. 

The floors and corridors of all the first-class 
cars were covered with brown linoleum worn 
through, here and there, like the sole of an old 
shoe. Some of these holes were covered with 
patches nailed down and projecting at the edges 
8 that you frequently tripped and tore up a 
patch with the toe of your shoe. 


There is one lesson our railroad people could 
learn from this train, and that concerns passing 
from one car to another. I have often struggled 
with the dual steel doors separating cars on the 
Twentieth Century Limited and other good 
American trains. Your arm is limp by the time 
you get to the dining car, from opening the 
doors for yourself and holding them for women 
and children who can’t handle them at all. 
After dinner you get the same-exercise going 
back. On the Orient Express the concertina- 
like passageways between cars are open, the 
doors folded back, and you can walk through 
the whole train with your hands free to steady 
yourself. 


To the Land of Milk and Honey 


The bedrooms on the train were as limited in 
space as the boxes in the Paris Opera, and up- 
holstered in the same material. As you passed 
them you saw the occupants framed, like By- 
zantine icons, in oppressive colors. There is a 
beaten little pad of mattress, rough linen and a 
hard pillow, and in the corner a washbow] that 
almost flows over when a man puts both hands 
in it at the same time. The water runs cold from 
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both faucets, and a little gray towel completes 
the equipment. The one toilet for both sexes is 
at the end of the car and is lighted and deco- 
rated by an oval, leaded stained-glass window. It 
is cold and drafty and badly in need of paint. 
Thereis neither soap, towel nor paper init. Any- 
where in the end of the car on which this com- 
partment is located it is difficult to breathe. 

After you have climbed into your bed the 
train will not let you sleep. It jolts you, throws 
you against the wall, and then rolls you to the 
edge of the berth. It knocks in one tempo on 
level ground, changes the beat on upgrades and 
curves, and all night it is noisy otherwise with 
activity in the corridor outside your room. You 
may drop off from exhaustion in the early morn- 
ing only to be awakened at 5:35 as the train, if 
it is on time, rolls into Basel, where the Swiss 
customs examination takes place. 

The Swiss are proper and polite, and after 
going through the train permit it to leave at 
6:56. You hear the tinkling of the silver bell of 
the steward again and go for breakfast to the 
dining car. There is new good bread on the table 
and the aroma of fine coffee, for you are now, of 
course, in Switzerland, where food is more 
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A battalion of porters dressed in all styles and colors await your train at St. Moritz, and relieve you of your luggage worries. 


plentiful; but as you sit down, the steward asks 
you, before taking your order, whether you 
have Swiss money. I said that I had American 
traveler’s cheques and showed them to him, 
but he shook his head. I told him that I had 
American dollars and English pounds. He said 
he was sorry, but could not accept them. I told 
him I would exchange them at any rate he of- 
fered. He shook his head again, said he was 
very sorry; the regulations forbade it. 

Unless you have provided yourself with 
Swiss francs you get up and go back to your 
car. Hungry, cold, and in one of the worst 
moods that bad traveling can provoke, you sit 
on an unmade bed on a dirty train and look out 
at the Swiss scenery. 

The train rides on smooth rails now, and 
several of the noises have fallen away. The 
pretty cows, clean and chewing, look at you; 
the houses, too, are meticulously clean and so 
are the citizens. In this landscape there is a lot 
of electricity humming through wires stretched 
over fields and forests, wires suspended from 
steel-and-concrete towers. All the equipment is 
solid and costly and better than anywhere else. 
Trains swish by, going in the opposite direction, 
or sometimes ride alongside for a while, and then 
you see occupants from another world, people 
with contented faces such as you have not seen 
for years. The clocks on the church steeples and 
on the many small railroad stations you fly past 
all tell the correct time. 

At 8:25 the train arrived at Zurich-Enge, 
where I got off. I found a taxi driver who 
agreed to tip the porter in Swiss francs, and 
then to drive me to Schweizer Vereinsbank so I 
could change some money. Next, he drove me 
to the Hotel Baur au Lac, where the clerks said 
that they would have a room in two weeks. The 
same was said at the Dolder Grand Hotel, and 
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all the others I drove to. The hotels of Switzerland 
are as crowded as those of the rest of the world, 
and the only room vacant that night, found for 
me by a friend, was at the Palace Hotel in St. 
Moritz, about six hours from Ziirich. But St. 
Moritz is reached by excellent trains that arrive 
and depart on the second hand of the most 
accurate Swiss chronometers. 


Dwellers on a Mountain 


A battalion of porters dressed in all styles and 
colors, from the smart, variously colored uni- 
formed envoys of palatial hotels to the invari- 
able green-aproned porters of informal inns, 
await the train and relieve you of your luggage 
worries, St. Moritz is the ultimate in thoughtful 
service to travelers demanding luxury and com- 
fort. Its walks are carefully laid out, the dis- 
tance to each point of interest noted on tablets. 
Access to the tennis courts is by an elevator 
hewn into the rock. The same convenience takes 
you to the skating rink. The ski runs are so care- 
fully laid out that only a person totally inept 
can come to grief on them. Whether you are on 
deep-piled carpets, or skating on the ice, a 
servant is always at your elbow. The chamber- 
maid speaks four languages. 

A curious assemblage of people have congre- 
gated on this mountain, and you meet them 
over and over again. You see them as they pass 
through the village looking at jewelry and wrist 
watches in shop windows. You meet them on 
walks in the woods and around the lakes. 

The finest specimens are in the halls of the 
Palace Hotel. They promenade from the great 
salon, through mirrored doors that are opened 
by two pages, down into the dining room where 
they eat to the music of a four-piece ensemble, 
and then stagger up again to the salon for coffee 
and more music. The descent and ascent of the 
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dining-room stairs is the only exercise most of 
them take. When the dining room is full you 
have about you all the characters needed for 
musical-comedy plots. At a table next to a win- 
dow that offers the view of the entire lake below 
the hotel sits the young King of Yugoslavia, 
who looks like a freshman from NYU and fre- 
quently probes his nose. He walks ahead of his 
queen as they leave for their coffee table up in 
the lobby. Near them sits a rich Turk with eye- 
brows like two furry caterpillars, coffee-colored 
eyes, and a skin like the hide of a rhinoceros. 
He wears his overcoat as if it were a bathrobe, 
and with him are two very exotic oriental beau- 
ties. To the left of him is a noted gland doctor. 
Persons who see him wonder if he has been 
able to do anything for himself, as he looks like 
the late Conrad Veidt playing Methuselah. He 
enters likea sandwich man about to proclaim his 
wares; parading ahead of 1im is his wife bursting 
with youth and hormones. There is also the for- 
mer wife of Fritz Thyssen. With her is a man who 
speaks German with a heavy Russian accent, is 
registered as an American citizen, and at whose 
approach the orchestra always plays the French 
communist song “Ma Plaine, Ma Plaine.” Ina 
corner, always close together, are a man and 
wife whom I have seen sitting just so in hotels, 
restaurants and on ships all over the world. 
They are delicate, perfectly matched, weighing 
about a hundred and ten pounds each, and 
seem to have stayed the same age for the last 
twenty years. They are known as the Seligman 
Lovebirds. Wherever they are, they are always 
together, always quiet, always frequently look- 
ing at each other, and always smiling. Mostly 
they sit in long silences of apparently complete 
understanding; one, birdlike, surveys the field 
to the right, and the other, birdlike, surveys 
the scene at the left; when one sees something 
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interesting, that one moves closer, just like a 
lovebird on his perch, and whispers, and then 
both faces turn in the direction of the new dis- 
covery. In this golden cage there is much for 
them to observe. 

The kitchens of St. Moritz hotels of this class 
are fine, the sauces made to please the French, 
the roast beef rare enough for the English. There 
is a bow in the direction of every national appe- 
tite; good borsch for the Russian with the 
American passport, rice in the Greek fashion for 
the Queen of Yugoslavia, and excellent Hasen- 
pfeffer mit Kartoffelklésse for the Germans who 
were foresighted enough to rescue themselves 
and sufficient capital for first-class refuge. From 
the American viewpoint the prices are extremely 
reasonable, the charges for room and three 
meals at the very best hotel in St. Moritz com- 
ing to about ten dollars a day; and the same can 
be had for two dollars at a clean, well-run inn. 

St. Moritz is as spotless as any other place in 
Switzerland; you could walk through its streets 
in white socks without soiling them. Here the 
postal and telegraph service is unequaled; here 
every bench on every neat promenade is newly 
painted, and the distances on all traffic signs are 
correct. If you were the housekeeper of the gi- 
gantic hotel that Switzerland is, and you ran 
inspecting from roof to cellar, and through the 
halls and the garages and the gardens, you 
would finish with a smile on your face, because 
everything is in the best of possible condition, 
and there is nothing at all that you could do to 
improve it. 

‘Up the mountains run compact, trim trains 
with electric motors, and down the mountains 
runs the water that is the white coal of Switzer- 
land. The water agitates the machinery that 
lights and heats the nation, and moves its trains. 
When those little trains coast down the moun- 
tain, their motors act as dynamos, returning to 
the powerhouses most of the energy they have 
borrowed for the climb. It is all measured, 
nothing is wasted, and money here is a far holier 
and more treasured thing than it ever was in 
America. 

Among the books in the library of the Palace 
Hotel is Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain, 
and here is a good place to reread it, because a 
few mountains away is the magic one, and near 
its summit the sanatcrium which is the scene of 
Mann’s book. I have read it often and it has 
always remained new and exciting for me, and 
the English translation is as good as the original 
German. I promised myself on coming to Switz- 
erland that I would make a pilgrimage to the 
Magic Mountain. 

In the cool and orderly fashion in which they 
solve the rest of their problems, the Swiss deal 
humanely—but also profitably —with the ills of 
mankind, and they have come to the aid of 
sufferers from pulmonary diseases by isolating 
them at Davos. 


Swiss-Arabian Nights 


A narrow-gauge railroad with the smallest of 
all dining cars, its plate-glass windows washed 
and polished, takes you up the mountain. At 
tables covered with fine and spotless linen and 
so close together that without leaning over you 
can reach the salt and pepper on the next table, an 
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excellent meal is served. The wine card is filled 
with agreeable names. 

As the train started off in the valley, there 
came into the dining car a Hindu of indigo hue, 
with hornrimmed glasses. He carried a mo- 
rocco jewel case, a long sable coat with dolman 
sleeves, a jacket of gray fur, and a miniature 
camera. He put the jewel case on the table op- 
posite mine and looked expectantly to the door. 
There appeared a young woman who seemed to 
be stepping out of the stage door of the Ziegfeld 
Theater. She was platinum-blond and shapely. 
In the few steps it took her to reach the table, 
however, she aged disastrously. The jewels that 
once, apparently, were in the Indian’s case hung 
on her arms and throat. She wore a mink coat 
and, with the aid of the Indian, settled herself 
among the furs he had brought. She brushed a 
hand over the bracelets on one arm, arranging a 
fruit salad of emeralds, rubies and topazes. 
She touched her ears for reassurance that the 
large pearls were still there, and then unpacked 
a diamond-studded cigarette case, a ruby- 
strewn compact, an ebony-and-ivory cigarette 
holder and a solid gold lighter with initials in 
emeralds. 


Beauty and the Beast 


This performance was watched by all the 
passengers in the car, and most intently by a 
German-type Swiss, the back of whose shaven 
head was peppered with small red pimples, and 
whose neck ran in a straight line from the 
widest part of his skull down into his stiff collar. 
This traveler, who drank three bottles of beer 
on the way up, turned his massive head several 
times and then, so that he could observe the 
phenomenon in comfort, got up and exchanged 
seats with his wife. The glamour lady had by 
then twisted a cigarette into the holder, and 
the Indian had lit it with his own lighter. The 
train tilted upward, and the waiters, going 
downhill to the kitchen, walked fast. Coming 
back into the car to serve, they labored uphill. 

The people in the car looked like slate- 
colored cutouts, rendered opaque by the bril- 
liant sunshine and scenery outside. They as- 
sumed color only when the windows became 
mirrors as the car entered the darkness of a 
tunnel. 

The platinum-blond passenger to the Magic 
Mountain had a loud voice, as hard as the stones 
she wore. She looked into the window, stroxed 
her hair, then pulled down her small mouth in a 
grimace of annoyance. As she started to talk, 
the world seemed to contract. It was as if the 
train, instead of passing through a tunnel, stood 
in a Madison Avenue cocktail lounge, where 
Eddy Duchin played the old favorite melodies 
of the ’20’s, 

“So, I was very good all summer,” she an- 
nounced, and the pimply Swiss tilted his head. 
“T lived in New York at the Savoy Plaza, and 
like a good girl I never went out. But here I am 
again going back. Once you’ve been here you 
always come back. Oh, the so-and-so’s in 
Washington who hand out passports made a 
fuss and wouldn’t let me go. They. said, why 
didn’t I go to Saranac? So I had to invent a 
romance. I said I wanted to marry a South 
American in St. Moritz. ‘All right,’ they said in 
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Washington, ‘but we want an affidavit to that 
effect.’ So I said, ‘My God, that’s going to ruin 
the whole thing, because South Americans are 
very romantic and I can’t ask a romantic guy 
to make out an affidavit; and besides, Europe is 
full of idle and eager girls and absence does 
things to South Americans.’ Well, that was 
something they didn’t understand at all, and | 
was in a big fat hurry to get over here. 

“So I went to my lawyer who takes care of 
my investments, but he’s the kind you can’t 
tell the truth to, and I had to tell him that an 
Argeatine wanted to marry me. ‘Well, then,’ 
he said, ‘It’s easy. We'll just get him to put it 
on paper.’ So I was back where I started. So, 
luckily, at El Morocco a couple of nights later 
I met an Argentine. They live at El Morocco— 
all Argentines live at El Morocco, it’s their 
embassy in New York—and this guy had a 
brother in Paris and he said ‘Sure, I'll call him 
up,’ and so he telephoned him at four a.m. and 
we tracked him down and he filled out a form. 
So that’s how I finally got here.” 

She pulled out an immense powder puff and 
washed her face with it. Then after she traced 
the outline of her lips with a small brush, she 
pressed the lower lip under the upper to smear 
the rouge evenly. 

During this operation she noticed that the 
thick-necked Swiss was staring and that he was 
busily nudging his wife, who slowly turned and 
also stared at her. 

She looked at them and then at the Hindu, 
and said in an unnecessarily loud voice, ‘‘ You 
know what my maid said to me—well, she said, 
“The Swiss, they won’t like you. They don’t like 
women. who make up. No Swiss would ever 
marry you; they only marry women nobody 
else looks at.’ 

“*Well,’ I said to my maid, ‘the Swiss cer- 
tainly have lots of women like that.’” 


The Story of a Camera 


The Swiss gave her a long look of disapproval, 
which she countered by announcing, ‘“‘And have 
you ever noticed how these yokels stare at you!” 

The Hindu must have mumbled something 
about taking a picture. He lowered the pro- 
tective leather flap from the front of his camera 
and began winding the instrument. The blonde 
was looking out the window, now a gray sil- 
houette in the high, bright light. The Hindu 
said, “ Magnificent scenery ——” 

“Not when you have to look at it from a 
balcony for a year at a time,” said the blonde. A 
little later she added, “I’m colder than a little 
wolf,” and wound the furs about her. On her 
cheeks were purple patches. 

“T had one of those,” she said, touching the 
camera With a long crimson nail, “given to me 
by a friend. It was one just like this one—not 
that I ever was able to take a picture with it. 
But it had a lot of memories attached to it. A 
guy I knew, his name was Alexis, spent a lot of 
time trying to show me how it worked—it was 
too complicated for me. Well, anyway, I be- 
came fond of it and I took it to New York with 
me and carried it everywhere. You know, I was 
in love—but then it was all over after a while. 
Still, I didn’t want to sell it and I didn’t 
want to give it (Continued on Page 133) 








Right out of the °70’s is this narrow-gauge train chugging through La Jara, Colorado. The third rail, for standard gauge, continues part way. 


A ride on this Lilliputian railway, the last of its kind, is a trip into the 19th century 


YARROW. 
GAUGE 
HOLIDAY 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


7 FIRST THING you would notice if you should 
awaken some early morning on the over- 
night sleeper from Denver and raise the shade 
on Alamosa, Colorado, would be that the tracks 
in the yards had three rails instead of the con- 
ventional two. 

The next thing would probably be that on the 
next track stood one of the most beautify! trains 
you had ever seen and, on second glance, one of 
the smallest. Not that the “San Juan”’ is par- 
ticularly short. It usually comprises five or six 
cars, but they are diminutive facsimiles of more 
accustomed cars and—you’ve guessed it—they 
are narrow gauge. For the “San Juan,” as it 
stands in the Alamosa yards poised for its all- 
day journey of 200 incredible miles to Durango, 
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Colorado, is the last narrow-gauge passenger 
train in the United States which maintains daily 
schedules and carries luxury equipment. The 
tracks in the Alamosa yards, where the standard- 
gauge division from Walsenburg meets the be- 
ginning of the Denver and Rio Grande Western’s 
narrow-gauge empire, are standard, and there 
are three rails, so that trains of either gauge can 
be operated over them. 

If you are a railroad fan, you will know all 
about the Rio Grande narrow gauge, and to ride 
on it will have been one of the major desires of 
your life, but if your railroading has been con- 
fined to conventional trains, as has that of most 
travelers, a word of explanation may be needed. 

The gauge of American and English railroads 
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consist” usually includes coaches, baggage car and a parlor- 


observation-lounge-dining car. Many of the passengers are Indians. 


and of those of many other countries 
is four feet, eight and one half inches. 
This standard gauge was derived 
from the distance between the wheels 
of English carriages which, for many 
centuries, were adapted to the ruts 
made in the roads of England by the 
chariot wheels of Roman armies. 
Thus the Twentieth Century Limited 
has the identical gauge of the per- 
sonal battle chariot of Julius or any 
other Caesar. 

But during the’70’s, when railroads 
were being built by the thousands of 
miles a year, standard gauge was not 
yet standard and there was a con- 
siderable and widespread vogue for 
a three-foot gauge. Narrow gauge 
was cheaper to build and maintain, 
and there were many mountain 
fastnesses where it could be laid 
and where standard gauge was un- 
thinkable. 

Operations on the narrow-gauge 
miles between Alamosa and Durango 
and between Durango and Silverton 
are railroading right out of the ’70’s 
and are full of the flavor and atmos- 
phere of the little trains which spanned 
the whole American West in an age of 
Saratoga trunks and Florida water, 
when every masculine traveler car- 


_ ried in his Gladstone a bottle of Med- 


ford rum (a precaution against pos- 
sible snakebite) and a Colt single- 
action equalizer against other inter- 
ruptions. 

Narrow-gauge trains were common 
currency then, especially in the 
mountains of Colorado, but now only 
in the Rio Grande is there any oper- 
ating survival of such pleasant pas- 
senger times. 

Right out of the ’70’s, too, is the 





equipment of the “San Juan,” 
gleaming, immaculate and wonder- 
fully maintained, from the pilot 
beam of its diminutive but powerful 
locomotive to the brass rail of the 
observation platform. It is one of 
the most beautiful trains in the world. 
Usually its “‘consist,”’ as trainmen call 
it, includes a railway-post-office car, 
a mail and baggage car, two day 
coaches and a combination parlor- 
observation -lounge- and - dining car 
at the rear. 

The cars are dark green and gold, 
and the chair car is a minuscule ver- 
sion of all train luxury in a single 
unit, its walls paneled with white 
birch, its lighting fixtures plated with 
silver from Colorado’s own mines. 
Only its tiny kitchen where the 
venerable steward-chef prepares 
your meals is the last word in metal 
modernity, with electric stove and 
ice boxes as spotless as those of the 
Super Chief. The menu on the “San 
Juan” is usually simple, and runs to 
ham and eggs, sandwiches and coffee, 
but you are free to bring your own 
luncheon or dinner, depending on 
whether you are making the east- 
bound or westbound trip, and Mat- 
thew, who once was chef to Samuel 
Vauclain, will broil your steak or ice 
your champagne, as he did it in the 
old days for the affluent and power- 
ful of the world. 

The narrow-gauge tracks of the 
Rio Grande serve the lonely Sat 
Juan country in southwestern Colo 
rado bordering the mystic Indian 
regions of New Mexico and the rich 
but remote farming regions of south- 
ern Utah. Three of the railroad’ 
branches radiate north, south and 
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east from Durango, population cen- 
ter of the San Juan country, and 

nger service is maintained only 
on the tracks leading to Silverton 
and Alamosa. The third branch runs 
south into Farmington, New Mexico; 
put is operated for freight only..- 

The San Juan itself is an unbe- 
lievably lonely region, ranging from 
upland ranches, with spacious mead- 
ows, to the most rugged mountains 
imaginable, traversed by ominous 
gorges and dangerous rivers, where 
highways are infrequent. 

Because of the terrain—of such 
grades and hairpin turns and seem- 
ingly bottomless ravines spanned by 
cobweb trestles that the Rio Grande 
Railroad has never been able to con- 
yert the branch to standard gauge— 
it takes from 7:15 a.m. to 4:05 p.m. for 
the San Juan to make the Alamosa- 
Durango run. 

The most breath-taking sight is the 
famed Toltec Gorge, where the rail- 
road clings, like a fly on the fagade 
of a skyscraper, to a six-foot ledge 
hewn out of the sheer rock escarp- 
ment before rolling steadily up the 
often more than 3-per-cent grade to 
the summit at Cumbres Pass, 10,000 
feet high. There are higher passes 
traversed by Colorado railroads, 
notably the Marshall and the Ten- 
nessee, but none where the wind- 
swept uplands seem more remote 
from all the urban devisings of man 
or where the railroad is so distant 
from highways or towns. 

Before reaching the Cumbres the 
railroad follows the line of the 
Colorado-New Mexico boundary, 
crossing and recrossing half a dozen 
times as it seeks the most advanta- 
geous grades, but the long descent 
from Lobato through Chama to 
Navajo is wholly in New Mexico. 
Here the station names seldom 
represent a township, merely a tool- 


shed or telephone booth along the 
right of way. The major occupation 
here is sheep herding and occasion- 
ally a shepherd, in an ageless Ford or 
afoot, meets the train for the mails, 
but otherwise the landscape is wholly 
devoid of life. During the last stages 
of the trip, at Navajo, Juanita, Pa- 
gosa Junction and Ignacio, Indian 
children have a rendezvous with the 
San Juan ‘to purchase ice-cream 
cones, their one tangible touch with 
civilization, from the parlor-car at- 
tendant. 

Not until it is within five miles of 
Durango, where it crosses the Florida 
River, does the Rio Grande right of 
way come in sight of the automobile 
highway, and at four o’clock, to the 
split second, its locomotive whistle 
blows for Carbon Junction, on the 
outskirts of town. The arrival of the 
daily train, inacommunity whereit is 
still the principal and at times only 
communication with the outside 
world, is something of an event. The 
town loafers gather; urchins wave, 
an Indian or two puts in an appear- 
ance and the mail truck backs im- 
portantly to the platform. 

The Strater Hotel is, with the pos- 
sible exception of the First National 
Bank, Durango’s most important in- 
stitution. It is presided over by the 
gentle genius of Miss Alice, who 
guides more destinies in Durango 
than those of the hotel, but whose 


last name only a fraction of the town- | 


folk know. It is, in point of fact, 
Bain. 

In recent years the Strater, in 
whose lobby jack boots are the rule 
and on whose sidewalk the Indians 
sleep in states of happy stupefaction 


on Saturday nights, has recently . 


added a wing with rooms as modern 

as any in Denver’s Brown Palace. 

The fagade of the premises gives no 
(Continued on Page 130) 





Through a lonely and rugged region, the train rounds a hairpin turn 
across Willow Creek. It takes nearly nine hours for the 200-mile run. 








You ane iui oo! 


Join us for a real vacation — in Florida — this 
spring! Skip the uncertain weather. Join us in this 
land of sunshine at its very loveliest. Join us in 
swimming, in fishing—and in all the other sports 
and health and fun that Florida offers you. Plan 
days of sightseeing. You'll discover a world of 
interesting things to see and do all over Florida. 
You'll go home feeling like a million dollars, 
rested and refreshed as never before! 


this is FLORIDA 


And while you’re down here, 
take time to consider how you : 
and your business might profit ' 
from a Florida location where 
so many costs are lower, Florida } 
is close to important domestic 
and foreign markets. Florida tax 
laws are friendly to business— 
big or small. Employees, too, are 
happier in The Sunshine State , 
where living is so pleasant and 
healthful. These are just some of 
the reasons why you'll want to 
look twice at Florida—for a 
sunnier future! 
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A PURE VIRGIN WOOL SHIRT IN A COLOR THAT GOES STRAIGHT TO A HUNTERS HEART 


AT STORES + STYLE SHEET ON REQUEST . HESSLER MFG. CO., MAKERS + 33 N. W. 4TH AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Overnight courts are unlimited architecturally. These are simple clapboard cottages; others may imitate Spanish villas, Swiss chalets or wigwams. 


BEDS AHEAD 


Many modern “motels” are elaborately equipped and landscaped, and spotlessly clean 


by KATHARINE HILLYER 


O* THE DOORKNOB of a small, white cottage 
on Route 90 out of Biloxi, Mississippi, 
hangs a large sign: PrivaTE RESIDENCE. 
Otherwise, there is nothing to distinguish the 
cottage from its pleasant, inconspicuous 
neighbors. They’re all just simple, two-room 
American homes, typical of many parts of the 
country. 

However, the cottages are also typical of 
sométhing else. As a group, they are like one of 
the nation’s 20,000 tourist courts which nightly 
can supply more than a million people with 
lodgings. Until the sign went up, the residents 
were pestered half to.death by motorists asking 
for accommodations.. 

Many American motorists regard any cluster 
of identical one or two-room cottages a tourist 
court, to be rented by the unit at rates generally 
not more than three and a half dollars a night 
for two and frequently as low as two dollars for 
two. Courts, cabins, cottages or motels, they’re 





called, and in a great variety of bantam-house 
architecture they dot the nation’s resort areas 
and highways. They may look like anything: 
the white clapboard homes of Biloxi, Tudor 
cottages, Spanish villas, wigwams, Swiss chalets. 
A hillside of miniature Mount, Vernons is no 
more remarkable to the automobile traveler 
than a field of dandelions. 

What the individual cabin will have to offer 
is a matter of almost constantly engaging pos- 
sibilities. 

“Can you beat it?’ jubilant wayfarers have 
post-carded home. “ Here we are in a three-buck 
cottage with a lavender tub, a telephone and a 
kitchen with a sure-enough stove.” 

On the other hand, travelers sometimes have 
testily recorded that their three and a half dollars 
bought only a noisy cabin.miles from a restaur- 
ant. ‘We're in a double cottage and I can now 
explain the paper shortage,” one woman wrote. 
“The walls here are made of the stuff. There’s a 
‘no-cooking’ sign and, just to make sure, the 
owner has plugged the only outlet that can ac- 
commodate a hot plate.” 
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There is, certainly, no monotony about tour® 
ist courts. Yet in spite of vivid personalities and 
unforgettable names, their development has 
been so gradual that many people, whose home 
towns probably include at least one, are totally 
unaware of their. existence. During the war 
many businessmen, unable to book downtown 
hotel rooms, discovered them. Soldiers’ fam- 
ilies took all those available near Army bases. 
War workers used them as apartments. Still, it 
is probable that only a constant motorist would 
not be surprised to learn, that the industry is 
now grossing a lusty six hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Credit for owning the first tourist court is a 
distinction sought by some proprietors of inns, 
lodges and tourist homes. But the first-known 
tourist court seems to have been built in 1913 
near Douglas, Arizona. The period to 1920 was 
one of sporadic growth. Then the automobile, 
which had created the demand for tourist 
courts, became lower priced, and budgeted 


Illustrated by Perry Barlow 
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Harimann Shymate Luggage 
is a new kind of airplane luggage . . . 


cloud-like in weight, trunk-like in strength. 
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families on the move were on the 
lookout for reasonably priced lodg- 
ings. Substantial increases in the 
number of courtscame in the’20’s, by 
the °30’s they were not only wide- 
spread but also inexpensive and 
comfortable. By the ’40’s they were 
appealing to everyone in all income 
brackets. 

Almost from the start some tour- 
ist courts have been operated for the 
convenience of wayward society, 
rather than travelers. And although 
alfresco love nests continue to plague 
many communities, their numbers 
are relatively small. The experi- 
enced tourist can usually spot them 
by their seedy appearance, even be- 
fore meeting the rebuff of the opera- 
tor: “These here rent by the hour.” 

The legitimate tourist court has 
boomed, not by commercial adver- 
tising, little of which has been done, 
but by word-of-mouth testimonials. 
Comparing notes on the relative 
virtues of tourist courts is both 
pleasurable and informative for 
travelers who may meet outside 
their cabins in deck chairs, in a com- 
munity kitchen or around a gas 
pump. Vast distances are telescoped 
as the woman from Minnesota de- 
livers a gossipy factual report to the 
woman from Pennsylvania over a 
clothesline in Ohio. 

“You're going south? If you hit 
Paducah, stop at Cunningham’s. It’s 
just like home, only you’ve got a 


, ” 


maid at Cunningham’s. 


Guests That Pass in the Night 


In its last prewar survey the 
American Automobile Association 
reported that of 9600 tourist courts 
inspected, 3200 were acceptable and 
1000 were unreservedly recom- 
mended. Inspections were based on 
appearance, atmosphere, equipment, 
maintenance and cleanliness. In 
1940 the Tourist Court Journal, 
smart two-fisted magazine of the 
trade, rated 5000 of its, listed 19,500 
as first-class and 1000 as de luxe. In 
both cases standards of inspections 
were high. 

Reassuring as such recommenda- 
tions are, old tourist-court hands 
never let the lack of a recommenda- 
tion stop them They can drive to 
the doorstep of any cabin in any 
court and see in a second whether it’s 
a buy. 

The average court has twenty-two 
units, half with kitchenettes. Most 
cabins have showers rather than 
tubs, and gas heat. They rent for 
three dollars for two. They have an 
adjoining garage, yard space at the 
front, back and perhaps on both 
sides, and they give an uncommon 
feeling of freedom and privacy.When 
they are located in rural areas there 
usually are trees and something 


special in the way of a view: a lake, 
mountains or a beach. There isn’t 
anyone to carry your bags, but there 
isn’t any tipping, either. 

As the biggest part of the tourist- 
court trade comes from time-making 
autoists, who ask nothing more than 
a good night’s rest, there is a splen- 
did uniformity in the superb beds 
and crisp linen offered in nearly 
every cabin-rental bracket. The 
average motorist’s one interest is 
sleep and lots of it, and his habits 
are as mechanically precise as the in- 
sides of an electronic computer. At 
dusk he and his wife swoop into the 
courtyard. They look over a room, 
pay their money in advance, and be- 
fore the echo of the shutting of the 
front door has bounced off the oppo- 
site wall, there is the rushing of 
water and splashing of shower or 
tub. This does not interfere with 
conversation. 

“Look, honey,” the little woman 
shouts, ‘‘there’s a radio!” 

““Can’t hear you,” comes back the 
gentleman. “ Hand me a towel.” 

Within thirty minutes even the 
little woman is bathed and pow- 
dered. The front door bangs, and they 
are off to dinner by car or on foot. 
Within an hour they are back. In 
another few minutes there is com- 
plete silence. At daylight they are 
roaring off. 

Invariably, the first question a 
proprietor asks his more leisurely 
guests concerns the night’s rest. 
Sometimes, in these days of short 
linen supplies, it is asked anxiously. 
As hard to keep as they are to come 
by, bed linen, blankets and towels 
are high among the least expendable 
items in the court owner’s inventory. 

“Sorry about that stitched sheet,” 
he will explain, ‘but three different 
couples stripped our beds last week.” 

Some of the other articles regu- 
larly stolen by the “nicest looking 
people in the world” are lamps, 
ash trays, kitchen utensils, wash 
plugs, window curtains, coat hangers 
and shower curtains. 

“It’s easy,’ court owners resign- 
edly explain. “We don’t check 
guests’ cars, and they can leave any 
time of the day or night. Lots of 
perfectly honest folk pull out at 
three in the morning.” 

‘When my husband died and ! 
was pitched into running this court,” 
one Florida owner reports, “ the 
daily thefts used to make me abso- 
lutely ill. In just three weeks of 
management I changed a forty-year- 
old conviction that people were 
lovely to one that people are pigs. 
They not only steal right and left— 
so help me, they’ve even stolen mat- 
tresses—but the majority are care 
less beyond belief. Beer-bottle capsit 
the toilets, window shades jammed, 
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newspapers clogging the shower 
drain.” 

In the Tourist Court Journal, 
court owners discuss their troubles 
with patrons, and debate on what to 
do in self-defense. Almost any dis- 
cussion makes highly revelatory 
reading. In a recent forum on 
whether or not to allow guests to eat 
in their rooms, a Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, owner was one of many vio- 
lently opposed to cooking in cabins. 
“Soon there is a call because the 
lavatory is stopped up with coffee 
grounds or pulp from oranges. The 
children get jam on the drapes and all 
over the walls and rugs. Coffee is 
spilled on the dresser tops, and by 
the time the maid gets in to clean 
the room, it has been there long 
enough to spoil the top.” 


The Juvenile Jitters 


“When we opened our place,” an- 
other writes, “the business was new 
to us. We own an orange grove, so 
thought it would be a good stunt to 
put a few oranges in the rooms for 
guests. We did that about a week. 
People get orange juice all over 
everything. Have even had tw clean 
it off the ceiling.” 

Of ranking importance with the 
problems of thievery and food, are 
children and dogs. 

“Tn most cases,” say Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Hilliard of Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, ‘a customer with a dog will 
tty to sneak the dog in, either under 
cover or by leaving the car around 


One lady who operates a motel thinks people are pigs. “They're hor- 
rible,” she says, “but then they’re so funny.” 


She loves the business. 


the corner until the cabin is rented. 
When you refuse a cabin to one with 
a dog, he will always say that the dog 
will sleep in the car, but he always 
sneaks the dog into the cabin later.” 

Most court owners take a dim 
view of children or, more accu- 
rately, of their parents. A tempered 
report from Missouri, given by Art 
Larue of Kirkwood, mentions 
broken screens, flooded washbowls, 
and pillows tossed into the yard. 
“When children are guests,” he con- 
tinues, ‘I frequently find soap boxes, 
paper cups, wooden spoons, even 
toys, in the toilets, with a mess to 
clean up. Adults do those things too, 
but less often.” And he adds: “ Westill 
don’t refuse children, though we often. 
wish we had. If parents could be 
trained to train their children, they’d 
be more welcome everywhere.” 

With all their troubles, most court 
owners take children and dogs, write 
off thefts on their income tax, and ad- 
mittedly would perish of boredom 
in any other business. Probably not 
more than a cabinful would get out 
willingly right now, not even the 
little lady who thinks people are pigs. 
“They’re horrible,” she says, “but 
then they’re so funny.” 

From new owners to the veterans 
of a dozen years’ experience, almost 
all of whom are husband-wife teams, 
they find undeniable magic in the 
strenuous, provoking business of run- 
ning a tourist court. 

“T get up at five-thirty and go to 
bed at midnight,” says Mrs. Dyer, 
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of. the Twentieth Century Tourist 
Court on Route 50 in Arkansas. 
“Never worked so hard in my life, 
and I adore it. It must be the people. 
Why, this week I’ve had teachers, 
bankers, two priests, truck drivers, 
an author, and I don’t know what all. 
One was a spinster. I was standing 
outside when she drove up. ‘Have 
you a room for the three of us?’ she 
asked. I couldn’t see a soul in that 
car, but when she got out, a.deg and 
cat jumped out behind her, :“This is 
Claribel,’ she said, as though we 
should shake hands, ‘and that is 
Hildegarde. We'd like a double 
room.’ ‘I showed her the room, and 
then she opened the back door of the 
car. Two chickens popped. out. 
“Rebecca and Helen,’ she said, 
‘Helen, talk to Rebecca.’ Helen did 
too. ‘Ku-ku-ku-ku-kued.’ Then the 
woman sort of whispered, ‘I guess I 
should ‘say there are five of us.’ I 
nearly died.” 


A Business in the Blood 


Like Mrs. Dyer, few court owners 
have had any previous experience in 
catering to the public. They become 
infected with the desire to run a 
court usually by their own experi- 
ences as guests, and once in, they’re 
lost to amy other way of life. From 
the sidelines the appeal is downright 
mysterious, for the operation is an 
around-the-clock, seven-day-a-week 
affair and most court owners go limp 
at: the thought of letting anyone else 
substitute in managing ‘their court, 
while they take a vacation, or even a 
day off a week. 





Some, like the Ray Landises, of 


Colorado, have tried to quit. They 


sold their court in Colorado Springs, 
but the fever was upon them, and 
they promptly bought again, at 
Manitou Springs. 

Caroline Kortzeborn, of the Amigo 
Courts, at Billings, Montana, prob- 
ably speaks for the fraternity when 


| she says, “If I did sell, I would take 
a long rest and then I'd plan a new 


court somewhere else, for tourist- 
court operation, I think, gets in one’s 
blood. One likes to meet people and 
make them comfortable.” 

There are of course the financial 
earnings that get into the blood too. 
In 1938 the average court realized a 
12% per cent return on its capital 
investment. The average investment 
that year was $35,600. Joyful opera- 
tors constantly are reporting that 


they paid off big loans in a short time 


éut of their earnings. Repaying 
$22,000 in twenty months is con- 
sidered good, but not extraordinary, 
for enterprising owners of not-too- 
large establishments. 

Within five years trade experts 
expect eight to ten thousand new 
courts will be built. They expect the 
old policy of site selection to be con- 
siderably less casual than it used to 
be when prospective operators de- 
cided on the basis of where. they’d 
most like to live in the climate they 
especially preferred. Speed high- 
ways and private air travel may 
quickly change the travel pattern. 
Competition will call for careful 
study of traffic. 

(Continued on Page 132) 





Tourist-cabin proprietors are plagued by guests who steal everything 
that is handy, smuggle pets into the cabins, don’t discipline their children. 
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MEXICAN 
FACT AND FICTION 


(Continued from Page 51) 


glimpse of political opinions high up 
that would mean tar and feathers for 
a politician back home; and in those 
same enlightened spheres you find 
some folks steering towards a great 
scientific-industrial advance for their 
country, with the innocent faith that 
all this really means is acquiring the 
props. You may learn, too, that the 
thirst for new knowledge is such that 
it keeps the capital busy with scien- 
tific congresses throughout much of 
the year, and that Mexico points 
with justifiable pride to scientists 
known and respected in your coun- 
try; then you throw up your hands 
when you happen to find one of these 
men working in a set-up that any 
two-bit pharmaceutical house in 
your home-town would have been 
ashamed long since not to endow. 

You find Mexicans in your own 
field of work who talk your language 
right down to the ground; with a 
couple of acute extras and an ironic 
twist. Swell guys. And the best 
friend of your friend turns out to be 
someone who throws you with the 
following set of attitudes: (1) a 
deep-rooted hatred of gringos and 
the U. S.; (2) a frantic drive to get 
to the U. S., and meanwhile to 
model himself, and everything he 
puts his hands on, in the U. S. image; 
(3) a fascinated respect for tools; 
(4) the staggering assumption that 
the know-how is in the tools; (5) a 
theory that he hasn’t got what you 
have got because you’ve got it, you 
arid the Jews (what do you know!); 
(6)whatever you say about Mexico 
that isn’t gaga praise he takes as 
dirty low-down insult; (7) he day- 
dreams not very privately about 
bedding down with dozens and 
seotes of real, genuine, loose Amer- 
ian girls. 


Sanborn Society 


You go to Sanborn’s for a cup of 
colfee. Don’t listen now, but the 
noise you hear is the rustle of the 
grapevine. If these walls had ears, 
everybody who is anybody in Mex- 
icoWould probably have to migrate. 
Don’t look, that’s an invisible line 
anyway between these ladies and 
their caballeros all gotten up so 
plausibly. Some are nobility: Euro- 
pea titles that still look fine on 
stationery, and Mexican titles, dust- 
bigtiéd not quite a century ago by 
the laws of the Mexican Republic; 
but they, too, look good in the social- 
doings columns. These folk are what 
's called in Spanish, the rancid aris- 
loeracy. The others—families of 
revolutionaries turned tycoons, and 
fatiiilies of foreigners who've made 


the same exclusive club (let’s not 
burrow into how, some prominent 
Americans are in there)—have no 
titles. They’re only what we call in 
English the stinking rich. 

In these exalted circles, the con- 
versation runs mostly to disparage- 
ment. You get well documented on 
the backwardness, the miseries and 
corruptions of Mexico. You meet a 
lot of those Mexicans who go out of 
their way to demonstrate how Amer- 
ican they are. And some who apolo- 
gize and apologize, and explain and 
explain why Mexico is not, alas, the 
same as the United States. The pre- 
ferred language is, of course, Eng- 
lish, and the homes are furnished in 
Grand Rapids overflowed into Louis 
XV. Before, the chic spoke French 
and their homes were done in gilt 
mirrors and bandy-legged chairs, 
Castilian imports. The display was 
always imports and always such as 


to leave no doubt whatever as to the 


fortune of the owner. Nowadays, 
since he can’t buy himself a coat of 
arms, he has to content himself (and 
knock your eye out) with just the 
palace. 


The Road to Riches 


Cut back to the gold-rush days of 
Cortés: the dominating nobility 
is newly noble and _ newly rich. 
Through the three hundred years of 
Spanish rule, the lordly circles con- 
tinue to consist primarily of fellows 
who just ‘made a lucky strike in 
mining, or got themselves allotted a 
nice big plantation, with plenty of 
serfs thereon. In the early days of 
the republic, the wealth is made as 
before, mostly fast with a foot in 
the government door, Santa Ana 
gambles his country into debt and 
into war. Comes Maximilian with a 
nice new etiquette book in his hand 
prescribing how his nice new court 
shall run, and the favors go to 
French adventurers and such Mex- 
icans as feel like collaborating. 
Shortly thereafter, under the thirty- 
four-year rule of Don Porfirio Diaz, 
it’s English and American adven- 
turers (and some of their Mexican 
partners) who move into new pal- 
aces. 

So the upper crust of Mexico has 
always been, like ours, essentially 
new-rich. It has sprung up like ours, 
from the profitable use of natural re- 
sources, but in Mexico the principal 
natural resource has been the Indian. 
The idea, implanted by the Span- 
iards, that natives are inferior char- 
acters, has been of handsome advan- 
tage to outsiders, handsomely pur- 
sued. Therefore the upper crust has 
always been of foreign birth or for- 
eign feeling, perpetuating its superi- 
ority on this basis; and each crop of 
new-rich inherits the colonial tradi- 
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tion, freebooter lords in a hinterland. 
They’ve enclosed themselves in such 
high walls, moreover, of what’s been 
called the white man’s burden, that 
what you see that shocks you are 
simply facts of nature to them. You 
emerge from the well-fed warmth of 
a night club and brush past children 
sleeping huddled in doorways, cov- 
ered with old newspapers. You're 
not supposed to comment. You're a 
guest; and aren’t you comfortable in 
your hotel? 


Mexico’s Bitter Proverb 


You don’t need a diagram at this 
point to explain the antagonism to 
foreigners that you've heard this 
country feels. The bitter proverb is, 
“Mexico, mother to foreigners, step- 
mother to her own.” Within the past 
fifty years Americans, having taken 
over more numerously than other 
foreigners the financial “nd social 
seats once warmed by Spaniards— 
and most of the arrogant behavior— 
have also acquired witht this the 
position of No, 1 hate. It is further 
held against all of us that Americans 
living here have done much less than 
any other foreigners to demonstrate 
appreciation or affection for the land. 
Nor have any Mexicans forgotten 
the threats and scoldings that used 
to issue from our State Department, 
nor are they at all sure the Stars and 
Stripes won’t brandish a Big Stick at 
them again. 

You being a visitor, and merrily 
on your way, are not in the suspect 
category, though.’ You'll meet the 
utmost friendliness, pointed up- by 
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warm curiosity. You will probably 
be taken aback by the jumpy hyper- 
sensitivity regarding everything Mex- 
ican, and sense a sort of closed re- 
serve towards gringos, worn like an 
armadillo shell. But if you wish to 
stay, “old Mexico hands” will warn 
you that it’s going to be quite differ- 
ent—especially if you expect to make 
your living here. A thick curtain of 
distrust falls around you, imple- 


mented by tough law. Whatever your: 


particular good will, you’re a spedar- 
head. It seems inconceivable that 
you, being foreign, could possibly 
want to stay here (unless you’re run- 
ning away from something) except, 
by some trick of superior wile or 
strength, to snatch something Mexi- 
can. You will have the pleasant life 
you planned; but you will feel you’re 
sitting on a trap door which might 
be pulled open under you. 

To us, whose country has grown 
mighty through the humam riches 
that poured into our once wide-open 
door, all this seems most unreason- 
able. So it is. It’s a dread thrown 
up by past experience; and in conflict 
with the fact that, at the bottom of 
their hearts, most Mexicans would 
rather be friends with you than ene- 
mies—if they could only feel utterly 
sure you mean to be friends too. 
During the war, so many Mexican 
laborers went to the United States 
and there got a look at Americans at 
work (and not just overseeing) that 
resentment has been blending with 
sincere respect, and a dash of admira- 
tion. Up at the top it’s felt that 
Mexico has got to get along with the 


U. S. for her own self-interest. But 
it’s also beginning to be suspected 
that there are quite a lot of Amer- 
icans whose know-how might give 
the country even more than the 
money-makers take. So, if you bring 
the antigringo subject up—which of 
course no Mexican will—it’s possible 
you'll hear the whole business depre- 
cated as old hat. And some enthusi- 
astic putter-at-ease may add to the 
hopeful information that “people 
are getting over it” —“In fact, some 
of my best friends are Americans!” 


The Tourist State of Mind 


Naturally you get, almost before 
you arrive and without quite know- 
ing how, the typical disease of for- 
eigners in Mexico, which is megalo- 
mania. And you pick up, in the world 
of the very wealthy (since most 
hotels the rest of Mexico uses are 
uncomfortably below your stand- 
ards) its characteristic delusions of 
grandeur and of persecution. Comes 
the moment, quickly, when the 
whole place is nothing but a con- 
spiracy to elip you. A bunch of 
highwaymen putting on a hypocriti- 
cal welcome in order to get their 
claws into your pockets. A couple 
more drinks and for all you know’ 
the government secretly stokes Par'- 
cutin. (You probably did pay about 
five times too much for the éar that 
took you to the Pyramids, but your 
hotel and restaurant rates are ceil- 
inged, and not with rubber, either.) 

You're in the typically tourist 
state of mind. You want you 
money's worth but you're just about 
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jo-per-cent sure that you're not 

ing it. You’re lost in the jungle 
of Spanish, scared by the precautions 
you're told to take with your food 
wad your possessions, confused by 
the pendulum swing between ex- 
essive friendliness and blank in- 
jiference, and, besides, you don’t 
el good. So to get on the safe side 
of the deal you take a stand. But 
yhen you get dogmatic about any- 
thing in Mexico, you trip on it, like 
theguy at the circus who applauded 
the sword-swallower and gaped at 
the man-eating Bushman, but when 
ihe giraffe came on yelled defiantly, 
"It’sa fake!” 

One of the first places you will 
be taken to is Xochimilco. It’s on 
every sight-seeing list, ‘‘a trip.” You 
drive, clutching your box lunch, 
about a half hour from the city, with 
the volcanoes glistening on your 
left. 

You enter a poplar-bordered high- 
yay, you stare at those Indians 
trotting along with their burros. If 
you Weren't going so fast they'd rec- 
ognize your existence with a doffed 
hatand a trebled “Go with God. . . .” 
Youenter cobblestoned streets, pass- 
ing square pale-colored adobe houses, 
crossing the trolley tracks that bring 
nontourists to this place, and enter 
a plaza facing a weathered church. 
Here a horde of bare-legged men and 
boys falls on your car, yelling 
“Canoas, canoas, canoas!” 

An Indian, blank-faced as a sheep- 
herder, poles you out into a maze of 
canals, separated by high-banked 
loam islands heavily overgrown with 
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lowering shrubs, giant daisies, giant . 


dahlias and giant cabbages gone to 
sed. You see a hut or two behind 
thickets of cactus and bamboo, and 
how and then a stooped, conical- 
hated, bare-legged figure, no doubt 
getting ready to ambush you. Dogs 
with coyote eyes follow you sound- 
lessly from the banks, intent on your 
‘very move. Narrow canals open 
out in soft willow perspectives on 





» Slant-eyed children appear 
takedly behind a bare-branched 
tree, and vanish. 






either side.-A couple of shock-. 


Almost from the instant you 
emerge into this scene, which is 
strangely Japanese, you're trailed by 
punts and other quick craft pad- 
died mostly by women, and piled 
with flower arrangements, still-lifes 
of fruits and vegetables. Some are 
fitted with braziers and carry a bat- 
tery of pots, steaming strange, spicy 
smells. Others offer beer on ice (you 
pay extra for the cold), pop, and pink 
and yellow pulque from pottery bar- 
rels. Others bring post cards and 
curios, and bigger ones Carry marim- 
bas, or squads of flashy troubadours 
who sing for you, and very nicely, 
too, at so mitich per. All these pur- 
veyors dart from you to the other 
slow gondolas, occupied by tourists 
like yourself, looking edgy; by Mexi- 
can families lolling in happy picnic; 
and by couples out of this world. 


Back to the Aztecs 


On the “grand canal’’ you’re ma- 
neuvered through a traffic jam, where 
the market craft nag at you with 
almost everything except a grand 
piano. You pass dining terraces and 
pavilions and move slowly alongside 
an improvised market on the banks, 
where you can buy, buy, buy se- 
rapes and peasant blouses and more 
curios, -all stridently colored, at 
elastic figures which, fortunately for 
the peddlers, you don’t usually know 
are “the asking price.” It’s a setup, 
you may think, a cunning razzle- 
dazzle contrived to take you and 
your shirt. 

But it isn’t. Xochimilco has been 
doing business at this stand for at 
least five hundred years. What you're 
in isan Aztec town, carrying on its 
established routines: (1) nursing pro- 
duce and flowers from the soil; (2) 
participating in the honor and pleas- 
ure of going to market; (3) taking 
part in the still more honored: to-do 
of a holiday. What you are seeing is 
not much different from what the 
Spanish conquerors saw in the ple- 
beian quarters of the canal-city that 
was once Tenochtitlin, and is now 
downtown Mexico City. You're be- 
ing offered strictly Indian relaxation: 
trade, music, food, a drink and con- 
templation in a flowery place. Sun- 
day in Xochimilco, as far back as 
Mexico City can remember, has been 
Sunday in the park. And the tourist 
tide has been flowing in and out for 
years now without having lodged so 
much as a hot-dog stand. 

It’s an axiom with us that time 
means change. This doesn’t apply 
in Mexico. (What else we think time 
is, mostly doesn’t apply either. It’s 
certainly not money; few Mexicans 
respect even it much.) 

The old and the new go tandem 
here. The “ages of man” proceed 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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have to close your eyes slightly, and get. into 
the spirit of the thing. You still don’t see it? 
Here, let me help you. 

- The similarity lies in the way all British 
authors are photographed. The setting doesn’t 
matter. Regardless of the place where, or the 
moment in time when, the camera lens has 
chosen to pin him or her to paper—wearing 
puttees and a pith helmet against a backdrop 
of jungle; holding a cocktail with listless ele- 


‘a FF" A LONG TIME I have held a theory, which 
' £4 1 do not choose to defend, that all British 
' authors except Bernard Shaw look alike. At 
"first glance the casual observer may see no simi- 
larity at all in this random selection of photo- 
~ @raphs I have tossed out on the table. The'casual 
| Observer may think I am stretching a point— 
_ tearing it to shreds, in fact—to insist there is a 
" Tesemblance between, let us say, Evelyn Waugh, 
_ G.B. Stern, Beverley Nichols; Margery Sharp, 
"Daphne du Maurier, and James Hilton: To see 


disagreeabie odor that seems to be coming from 
somewhere behind him, a little to the left of his 
right shoulder. This oddly characteristic pose 
gives to all British authors, no matter how hand- 
some or beautiful, the somewhat disconcerting 
look of a horse trying to reach with his muzzle 
a particularly troublesome fly that has settled 
on his flank. 

Now do you see what I mean? Good, because 
I think you will find it a useful bit of informa- 


the similarity, of course, you have to disregard 
= Such glaring elementals as sex, age, coiffures, 
_ Profiles—everything, in fact, except luxuriant 
"White beards, which is why Bernard Shaw is 
| &xcepted from the generalization. And you have 
_ tocontribute more than a mere first glance. You 
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Nght in these jungles had a curious rhythm, 
if one were in a nightmare engine room. 


Reprinted from “Brazilian Adventure” by Peter Fleming; copyright, 1934, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, used by p 


gance at a- London party; addressing from the 
lecture platform a gathering of ardent admirers; 
chatting with a group of distinguished con- 
temporaries in a theater lobby during the inter- 
mission of an opening night—the British author 
always seems to have his face slightly averted, 
as though the probing scrutiny of the camera 
and its wielder were too much for his sensitive 
soul or, more accurately, perhaps, as though in 
the-midst of being photographed he could not 
quite forget his preoccupation with a distant, 


of the publisher, Charles Scrib 


tion. Let me give you an example. 

In the spring of 1939; which was neither a 
good spring nor a good year, I happened to be 
in London. It was my first visit and, along with 
a thoroughly impractical supply of my favorite 
American dentifrice, I had crammed my lug- 
gage with an equally unnecessary plethora of 
letters of introduction. One of them, penned by 
a New York acquaintance who earns his hand- 
some living by practicing what Wolcott Gibbs 
has so aptly termed spitball journalism, .was 
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There are plinths in some of Rio’s public places before which even the Philistine must bow. 


addressed to an English friend of his whom I 
shall call Charlie because that happens to be 
the simplest of the Englishman’s several com- 
plicated names. Shortly after I grew accus- 
tomed to having both fish and mvat with my 
breakfast, a matter of mere days after my ar- 
rival, I started disposing of my excess tooth 
paste and letters of introduction. 

When I came to the note addressed to Charlie, 
I was pretty tired. I determined to subject him 
to a test I have employed often while traveling 
and with which I have had a singular amount of 
success. I decided not to deliver the note in 
person unless Charlie sounded promising. I 
looked him up in the phone book and called his 
office. I had a pleasant surprise. My spitball 
journalist acquaintance in New York, exercising 
that excessive degree of uncalled-for thorough- 
ness which obviously had been responsible for 
carrying him to the top of what he quite seri- 
ously describes as his profession, had written to 
Charlie, telling the Englishman that I was com- 
ing to London and advising him that I was 
carrying a letter of introduction. Charlie 
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wanted to know where the hell had I been? The 
ship on which our mutual New York friend had 
said I was sailing had docked at Southampton 
almost a week ago. What had been keeping me? 
Charlie sounded better than promising. | ex- 
plained about the suitcase full of tooth paste 
and the breakfast trays loaded with kippers 
and bacon, and added hastily that I was back 
on my feet now. 

“Good show,” Charlie said. ‘Meet me for 
lunch. One o’clock at the Garrick. Will that 
do you?” 

I said sure and hung up and then I began to 
wonder whether that would do me. The Garrick 
was obviously a restaurant or a club or a saloon, 
something a London taxi driver would recognize 
if I asked him to take me there, but how would 
I recognize Charlie? I had never seen him nor 
heard him described. For a few moments I 
toyed with the notion of calling Charlie back 
and asking how I would identify him or, what 
seemed less embarrassing, telling him how he 
would identify me, but I decided that by this 
very sensible act I might shatter completely 
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the reputation for resourcefulness that I had 
been led to believe all my countrymen enjoy 
in the British Isles. I determined to avoid the 
possible creation of an international incident 
and to put my trust in the taxi driver and the 
rather large collection of unco-ordinated but 
occasionally useful fragments of accidental in- 
formation that I have managed to accumulate 
during a not particularly admirable but ex- 
tremely busy lifetime. 

The taxi driver did not fail me. I said, ‘‘ The 
Garrick, please,” and, ten minutes later and 
three shillings poorer, was dropped in front 
of an ugly lump of masonry that proved to be a 
club. 

I mentioned all the complicated syllables 
of Charlie’s name to the hall porter, who ges- 
tured to the top of a short flight of white marble 
stairs and said, “ He’s in the lounge, sir.” 

I trotted up the stairs and, in the doorway 
flanked by two potted aspidistras, I stopped 
short. The Garrick lounge, a compact little 
room that seemed to be writhing furtively under 
the pressure of too many overstuffed black 
leather chairs, was occupied by only two men. 

One, an elderly gentleman with white hair 
who did not look at all like the sort of person 
who would of his own free will make friends 
with my New York acquaintance, was seated 
near the fireplace, doing the crossword puzzle 
in that day’s Times. The other, a youngish man 
with black hair who wore a tweed coat and a 
garment roughly modeled on American trousers 
and accurately known by the English as a pair 
of flannel bags, was standing near the window, 
staring moodily into the street and sipping what 
looked like port. Since both men seemed so 
thoroughly immersed in their different activ- 
ities that they had not noticed my arrival, | 
remained on the threshold for a long moment, 
hesitating. Which was Charlie? 

The mental file of unco-ordinated but occa- 
sionally useful fragments of accidentally accu- 
mulated information, like the taxi driver, did 
not fail me. There was something familiar about 
the young man at the window. Another mo- 
ment, this one devoted to concentration rather 
than hesitation, and I had it: there was the 
slightly averted face, as though in the midst of 
being photographed its owner could not quite 
forget his preoccupation with a distant, dis- 
agreeable odor that seemed to be coming from 
somewhere behind him, a little to the left of his 
right shoulder, the oddly characteristic pose 
that gave to the young man the somewhat 
disconcerting look of a horse trying to reach 
with his muzzle a particularly troublesome fly 
that had settled on his flank. Clearly, this 
was a British author. And, aside from his ques- 
tionable choice of friends in New York, the 
only fact I knew about Charlie was that he 
was in the leather business. I walked up to 
the elderly gentleman with the white hair and 
greeted him. 

“Hello,” he said, getting up. “What's an 
American synonym for a stroke of good fortune 
in five letters? Good to see you, old chap. How 
did you recognize me?” 

“Break,” I said. “I'll tell you later.” And, 
as we walked out of the lounge, I added: “ Who's 
that man at the window?” 
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“Peter Fleming,” Charlie said. “ Haven’t you 
read his book? I'll send you a copy.” 

He did, too, several months later, but by that 
time I was in Singapore, so I couldn’t do then 
what I have wished ever since I had done at once 
that day in London, namely, ask to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Fleming. Meeting him couldn’t 
possibly be as much fun as reading his book— 
very few things in this unfunny world could pos- 
sibly touch the hilarious mark set by Mr. Flem- 
ing in Brazilian Adventure—but even if a brief 
encounter with the author was destined to be 
only a fraction as delightful as reading his 
book had been, it is nevertheless a delight I 
regret having missed. For, while I know that 
there aren’t many books like Brazilian Adven- 
ture, I don’t think I’m throwing away my 
money wildly when I say I’m willing to give 
odds that there aren’t many people like Mr. 
Fleming around, either. How could there be? 

How many people do you know who, wanting 
a holiday—not needing it particularly, you 
understand, just wanting it—decide to take it 
by joining an expedition through the jungles of 
Brazil in search of an explorer who disappeared 
years before under circumstances both mysteri- 
ous and ominous? You do know several? Well, 
how many of these several would reach this de- 
cision after seeing nothing more than the follow- 
ing advertisement in a daily newspaper’s agony 
column: 

“Exploring and sporting expedition under 

experienced guidance, leaving England June, 

to explore rivers Central Brazil, if possible 

ascertain fate Colonel Fawcett; abundance 

game, big and small; exceptional fishing; 

ROOM TWO MORE GUNS; highest refer- 

ences expected and given. Write Box X, 

The Times, E.C.4.” 

You still know a couple who would? All right, 
then, which one of that couple could come back 
to write a book like Brazilian Adventure? . . . 
I thought so. Not many is an understatement, 
don’t you think? Let me show you what I 
mean. Here, for example, is Mr. Fleming’s de- 
scription of the expedition’s getaway from 
England: 


The liner wore an air of dignified but slightly 
impatient resignation, like a horse on whose 
back small and clutching children are being 
allowed a moment’s ride. All liners on the point 
of departure have this air. They resent the clut- 
ter of farewell, the influx of irrelevant lands- 
men. Some of these, notably the porters and 
the journalists, give offence by the initiate, the 
even proprietary bearing with which they tread 
corridors specially carpeted for this emergency. 
They seem hardly to be aware that they are 
afloat in salt water, and to regard the stately 
ship as an ephemeral and inconvenient place of 
resort; as it might be a marquee. 

But the main body of the invaders err in the 
other extreme. These (while their talk of going 
“upstairs,” their unforgivable cries of “Waiter!” 
broadcast their unseaworthiness) display a 
childish and exclamatory delight in the most 
commonplace adjuncts of ocean travel. “Look!” 
they ejaculate. “A library! And a gymnasium!” 

y turn on taps. They price the dolls and the 

ing gowns in the shop. To hear them en- 
thuse, they might have supposed that their 
friends would be traveling on an eighteenth- 
century slaver. No self-respecting modern ship 
¢an stand much of this sort of thing. 


Even the conduct of the passengers leaves 
something to be desired. Once at sea they will 
be meek and malleable; attending boat drill, 
trying to be punctual for dinner, perhaps even 
calling the captain Sir. But now, in harbour, 
with a sheaf of envious or sympathetic tele- 
grams in their hand, they are above themselves. 
Anxious to appear at home in this milieu which 
so excites the wonder of their friends, they give 
an immense amount of trouble by asking 
whether they can have vases to put their 
flowers in, and why their porthole won’t open, 
and where the swimming pool is, and which is the 
cool side of the ship, and by ordering monstrous 
roundsof drinks at the very lastmoment. Whenat 
last the time comes for visitors to go ashore, it is 
with a certain petulance that the siren issues its 
deafening ultimatum. And who shall blame it? 


Now Mr. Fleming on coming into Rio: 

We came into Rio at sunset. This must surely 
be the best time to do it. For some hours Brazil 
has been in sight, a dark-green formidable out- 
line, a coast (as far as we could see) almost un- 
scathed by man. The huge cliffs slanted a little 
backwards, as if the land had been reined in 
sharply on the brink of salt perdition. The 
charging jungle stopped short only at the sea. 
I got the impression of a sub-continent with 
imperfect self-control. 


Brazilian Adventure, among many other de- 
lights, reconstructs a scene that every traveler 
who has ever exhibited a passport to an immi- 
gration official will recognize at once and with a 
wry twinge of self-identification. 


There had meanwhile come on board our ship 
a number of brutal and (for all I know) licen- 
tious minor officials, of whom the more obvi- 
ously disillusioned formed a quorum and 
examined our passports. There now ensued a 
scene familiar and distasteful to every traveller. 
I have seen it played out in China, in Mexico, 
in Russia. I will reproduce it in full. 

The root of the trouble is the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of writing our names backwards on all 
official documents. On Mr. George Beowulf 
Smith’s certificate of vaccination the prudent 
fellow appears, not as George Beowulf Smith, 
but as Smith, George Beowulf; and in every 
quorum of officials you are almost certain to 
find one to whom Mr. G. B. Smith is for docu- 
mentary purposes Senhor (or Monsieur, or 
Tovarisch) S. G. Beowulf. No sensible person 
blames bim; the man is doing his best, and since 
the whole business is unnecessary, anyhow, it is 
no part of our duty to correct his misapprehen- 
sions. One after another, we wisely submit to 
being entered in the archives of a foreign power 
by names which, since our early schooldays, we 
have been at pains to keep secret from our 
closest friends. 

But here at last is one of us who cannot stand 
by and see error thus perpetrated: a Mr. Sidney 
Peregrine Brown. No man shall take his name 


down inverted and (consequently) in vain. He - 


has seen how things are going. He will stop the 
rot. While his papers are examined, he waits his 
chance. 

The papers are in order. To the list of those 
who have complied with his government’s regu- 
lations the official adds, in a spikily ornate 
script, the name of Senhor Brown Sidney Pere- 
grine. The man whose identity it partially con- 
ceals steps forward. 


Illustrations by Julio de Diego 
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“No,” he says. His voice is firm, confidential, 
helpful. “No. Not like that. The name is Brown, 
Sidney Peregrine Brown.” 

He taps the official’s list, that monument of 
error. The official looks up. He does not under- 
stand. 

Brown (slowly and very loud, for he has re- 
membered that he is talking to a foreigner): “You 
have got my name THE WRONG WAY 
AROUND. My name is BROWN: NOT Pere- 
grine.” (He taps the list again.) 

Tue Orrictat (still not understanding): “You 
are Senhor Peregrine? Yes?” 

Brown: “No. That’s just what id 

Tue OrrictaL (in a terrible voice, his eyes nar- 
rowing, with suspicion): “You are not Pere- 
grine?” (He snatches up Brown’s papers.) 
“These are the papers of another? No?” 

Brown (beginning te perspire): “No. I mean, 
yes, 1am. You don’t understand.” (Drawing a 
deep breath.) “Peregrine is my Christian name. 
Mon nom chrétien, Pérégrine. Brown is—I 
mean Brown est ——” 

A Voice From AMONG THE PASSENGERS 
(eagerly, with pride): “Try him with German, 
sir. My wife speaks German. Here, Helen, 
come and P 

ANOTHER Voice: “What does it matter?” 

A Turep Voice: “It doesn’t matter.” 

A Fourts Voice: “Tell him it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

A Firta Voice (snarlingly): “How much 
longer zi 

Brown (desperately): “Would you mind wait- 
ing a minute, please? This man has made a 
mistake with regard to my identity. I have no 
wish to . 

Tue Orrictat (aware that there is an ugly feel- 
ing abroad and determined not to be put upon): 
“Senhor Peregrine, fas favor——” (He twitches 
Brown by the sleeve and thrusts the list of names 
before his eyes.) “Brown Sidney Peregrine. 

’*Sta claro? O nome do Senhor, nao @?” 
[Cries of “Si,” “Oui,” “That’s him,” and “Who 
cares?” from among the passengers.| 

Tue Orrictat (confused): “O qué?” 

A ReEsouRcEeFuL PassENcER: “He says it’s 
all right, Brown.” 

Brown (puce and defiant): “But it’s not all 
right. Un moment, Signor. You’ve made the 
same mistake all the way along. Vous avez 
trompe avec toutes les noms. You've got every- 
one THE WRONG WAY AROUND. Look, 
I'll show you.” (He seizes a pen.) “This is how 
we write our names in England. Voici l’ordre 
propre des noms i 

But everyone feels that things have gone far 
enough. The official grabs the list which Brown 
is preparing to amend; while from those pas- 
sengers—like S. G. Beowulf and Fleming 
Robert Peter—who have connived at its mis- 
nomers arises an outcry so formidable that the 
traitor Brownis only too glad to let the Lounge 
Steward explain away his objections in glib 
Cockney-flavoured Portuguese. In a minute or 
two all is going on as before. Only the official, 
more ostentatiously lynx-eyed now, takes his 
revenge by copying our names very slowly in- 
deed; though still in the wrong order. 




















Mr. Fleming drops a helpful hint about Bra- 
zilians in general: 

Delay in Brazil is a climate. You live in it. 
You can’t get away from it. There is nothing to 
be done about it. It should, I think, be a source 
of pride to the Brazilians that they possess a 
national characteristic which it is absolutely 
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impossible to ignore. No other people can make 
this boast. The English are a race of shopkeep- 
ers; but it is possible to live in England without 
being seriously inconvenienced by the process 
of barter which rages round you. A tendency on 
the part of the traveller to melancholy or ex- 
travagance need not be curbed among the 
gay and thrifty French. Self-revelation may be 
practiced among the inscrutable Chinese, and 
generosity among the Scots. You don’t have to 
be a bigamist to go to Turkey, and a coward 
can find contentment in plucky little Belgium. 
But a man in a hurry will be miserable in Brazil. 


Mr. Fleming prepares the traveler to South 
America for some of the sculpture into which he 
may stumble unawares: 


I know nothing of sculpture. But there are 
plinths in some of Rio’s public places before 
which even the Philistine must bow; he may 
even go back to his hotel and lie down for a bit. 
There really is something alarming about these 
turgid and pullulating groups. A great gout— 
a three-dimensional and lapidary gout—of 
- legend, history, symbolism, religion, and politi- 
cal philosphy soars upwards and outwards from 
a base no bigger than your dining-room table. 
“But this cannot go on all the time!” you gasp, 
overcome by the contrast between the perma- 
nence, the immobility, of the sculptured stone 
and the painfully dramatic luxuriance of the 
artist’s fancy. 

Victory has got a half-Nelson on Liberty 
from behind. Liberty is giving away about half 
a ton, and also carrying weight in the shape of 
a dying president and a brace of cherubs. One 
of the cherubs is doing a cartwheel on the dying 
president’s head, while the other, scarcely less 
considerate, attempts to pull his trousers off. 
Meanwhile, an unclothed male figure, probably 
symbolical, unquestionably winged, and carry- 
ing in one hand a model railway, is in the very 
act of delivering a running kick at the two strug- 
gling ladies, from whose drapery on the oppo- 
site side an eagle is escaping, apparently un- 
noticed. Around the feet of these gigantic prin- 
cipals all is bustle and confusion. Cavalry are 
charging, aboriginals are being emancipated, 
and liners launched. Farmers, liberators, nuns, 
firemen, and a poet pick their way with benign 
insouciance over a subsoil thickly carpeted with 
corpses, cannon balls, and scrolls. So vehement 
a confusion of thought, so arbitrary an alliance 
of ideas, takes the reason captive and paralyzes 
criticism. But you cannot help feeling that such 
vigor of conception is hardly calculated to make 
for stability of execution; the thing must be top- 
heavy. You flinch. You tend to cower. It is with 
a feeling of relief that you turn the corner of the 
square. 


A short aside by Mr. Fleming on a segment 
of literature well known to the avid reader of 
travel books: 


From my youth up I have lost no opportunity 
of mocking what may be called the Nullah (or 
Ravine) School of Literature. Whenever an 
author thrusts his way through the zareba, or 
flings himself down behind the boma, or breasts 
the slope of a kopje, or scans the undulating sur- 
face of the chapada, he loses my confidence. 
When he says that he sat down to an appetizing 
dish of tumbo, or that what should he see at that 
moment but a magnificent conka, I feel that he 
is (a) taking advantage of me and (b) making a 
fool of himself. I resent being peppered with 
these outlandish italics. They make me feel 
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uninitiated, and they make him seem preten- 
tious. Sometimes he has the grace to explain 
what he is talking about: as in the sentence, 
“The bajja (or hut) was full of ghoils (young 
unmarried women) who, while cooking the dé (a 
kind of native cake), uttered low crooning cries 
of ‘O Kwait,’ which can be freely translated as 
“Welcome, Redfaced One. Life is very fre- 
quently disappointing, is it not?’” But this 
does not improve matters much, for the best 
prose is not so cumbered with asides, and the 
poor man’s muse moves stiffly in the uniform of 
an interpreter. 


For the holiday-seeker who yearns for adven- 
ture but is married to a sensible woman who 
prefers a good seaside hotel with hot and cold 
running water in all the bathrooms, Mr. Fleming 
adds a short footnote: 


Most of the terrors of the Central Brazilian 
jungle had a way of paling into rather ludicrous 
insignificance when you looked at them closely. 
In the dry season Matto Grosso is more of a 
health resort than a White Man’s Grave. I sus- 
pected before I went there, and I know now, 
that it owes its evil reputation largely to a com- 
bination of circumstances which I have seen at 
work in other parts of the world. If a country’ 
contains regions very remote and almost un- 
known, everyone conspires to paint them in the 
most lurid colors possible, for two very good 
reasons: the few men who have been to them 
naturally want to make a good story out of their 
experiences, and the many inhabitants of the 
country who might have been to them like to 
have a good excuse for not having done so. 


In the midst of the jungle, about to embark 
on foot and with only one companion on a dan- 
gerous side trip across a piece of this earth’s 
rather matted surface never before penetrated 
by white men, Mr. Fleming emits a sly grin: 


In the popular imagination explorers are al- 
ways saying goodby to each other. It would 
indeed be pardonable to suppose that the first, 
if not the only function of a base camp is to 
provide a convenient and conventional setting 
for farewell scenes. How often (in imagination) 
have we taken part in them: wringing hands, 
exchanging gruff facetiae, turning abruptly on 
our heels, and at last, in spite of the lump in our 
throats, raising that ragged, that inevitably 
ragged cheer as the little party files out across 
the sand, or through the snow, or into the ad- 
jectival luxuriance of the jungle. The partings 
of explorers are sweet sorrow for the reading 


public. 


And he takes the time, while his life was literally 
at stake, to comment on the local insect life: 
It was at night that the disadvantages of 
travelling light (an indiscretion of which, during 
the day time, you could not have accused us 
with impunity) revealed themselves. We had 


. NO mosquito nets, no blankets, and no clothes 


to change into. It got very cold at night, and 
the clothes which we had been wearing all day, 
and which were tough rather than thick, were 
soaked in sweat. For the first time in Brazil the 
mosquitoes were really bad: or perhaps not 
really bad, by tropical standards, for they ap- 
peared to me to belong to an ineffectual and 
degenerate type, and their buzz was worse than 
their bite. But their buzz was enough to mur- 
der sleep. That sustained malicious ping, now 
advancing, now receding, was impossible to 
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ignore. You could not learn to disregard it, as 
the older residents in station hotels learn to dis. 
regard the noise of trains; for even if in th 

you preferred to sleep and be bitten rather than 
to watch and defend yourself, in practice your 
instincts would not let you do this. A little in. 


- ferno of noise raged round your head; and that 


Healing Silence to which, in works (like this 
one) about the Great Open Spaces, some refer. 
ence is almost bound to be made, was denied 
you as firmly as it would be in a first-floor apart. 
ment in the Roaring Forties in New York. 


As well as to give you, with unusual precision, 
the feel of the jungle after darkness falls: 


Night in these jungles had a curious rhythm 
to it. It was as though one was in some night. 
mare engine room, a vast place working quietly 
to some predestined purpose. There was a per- 
manent regulated background of noise, as there 
is when you are in the presence of machines, 
The cicadas and the frogs laid measured strips 
of sound across the silence—monotonous, im- 
personal strips of sound, with no end and no 
beginning, such as are produced by pressing a 
button. You could not define or comprehend 
the elusive tempo of these sounds; nor did you 
try to. Yet it clearly had some abstruse signifi- 
cance, just as the sequence of purrs, clangs, 
thuds, and hisses coming from a powerful and 
elaborate machine has for those who control its 
familiar, tell-tale connotations. For the layman 
it was too complicated, a thing beyond his curi- 
osity: a cue for wonder only. 

There, then, was this machine, throbbing 
methodically in the blackness. You lay there, 
not listening, but hearing. Every now and then 
the cry, the movement in the branches, of some 
big bird, would come from close at hand, imme- 
diate and obstructive: a throaty, confidential 
cry, a soft, a careful movement. It was as 
though these were the masters of that machine, 
the engineers: speaking in the dark without 
raising their voices, certain that their laconic 
utterance would be understood. Against the 
steady background of sound their voices stood 
out with a dominating, muted urgency. You 
imagined that the darkness all around you, the 
hard, strong earth beneath you, pulsed to their 
command. The uninitiated stars looked down 
incuriously; the river ran hushed. The cold 
hours crept on towards the dawn. 


All food gone, the rest of him on the verge 


‘of starvation in the jungle, Mr. Fleming's 


sense of humor is still in there pitching. And 
lucky, too, for the readers of Brazilian Adven- 
ture: 


It was our ambition to get a fish. You would 
have understood this ambition if you had seen 
what we had seen that day. There had been fish 
in sight all the time. Little fish, big fish: fish 
that fled away gleaming in shoals, solitary fish 
that slipped morosely under logs at our ap- 
proach: fish with eccentric whiskers, fish with 
disproportionate teeth, all kinds of fish. Some 
of their names I have forgotten, some I never 
knew. The commonest were the piranhas, and 
they were common indeed—even the black 
piranhas, whose reputation both for savagery 
and succulence stands higher than the ordinary 
variety’s. All day we had waded among them. 
Like beggars flattening their noses against the 
windows of a restaurant (not that I have ever 
seen a beggar’s nose thus flattened, except o0 
the films), we were tantalized by this smooth 
glittering parade of food just beyond our reach. 
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We derived what comfort we could from the 
belief that we were exposing a fallacy; we were 
debunking the piranha. We remembered all that 
we had read, all that we had been told, about 
the rapacity, the vindictiveness of these fish: 
how a shoal of them, if you ventured into 
waters they infested, would tear the flesh from 
your bones before you could scramble ashore 
again: how because of them a man could not 
safely immerse so much as a finger in the rivers 
of Central Brazil: how those cruel and unde- 
niably imposing teeth could cut you to ribbons 
in a trice: how the blood lust of the piranha was 
so keen that it would not hesitate an instant 
before attacking. 

We remembered all this, and much more. The 
memory lent a certain irony to the sight of the 
man-eating shoals which slipped past in the 
narrow channel within a few feet of our unpro- 
tected thighs. We could not but admire the 
rigid self-control with which they ruled their 
blood lust. We noted the ascetic, indeed the 
almost apprehensive glances which they cast 
at our tempting calves. Sometimes, if we stood 
still, a small shoal, a kind of deputation, would 
approach and hang diffidently suspended in the 
translucent water, staring at our legs with a 
wistful, perhaps a slightly covetous awe: as 
shop girls gaze at the sentries outside Bucking- 
ham Palace. But they never attacked us; these 
tigerish creatures might have been poultry for 
all the harm we took from walking among them. 

I cannot explain their policy of nonaggression. 
Our immunity cannot be ascribed altogether to 
luck. Perhaps it was that the piranhas in the 
Tapirapé River were unusually well fed: or that 
the extremities of human beings were so rare 
an item of their diet that among the shoals a 
lack of unanimity prevailed on the question 
of our value as food. 


Mr. Fleming on how to get along in a foreign 
land with a minimum knowledge of the native 
tongue: 


I had arrived in Brazil knowing no word of 
Portuguese, though I had a little bookish and 
erratic Spanish. On the way upcountry I had 
picked up a little of the language, and coming 
down the Araguaya River I had perfected a 
kind of rudimentary patois, sufficient for the 
purposes of badinage with the men. The prop 
and mainstay of this dialect was the word Tem, 
which corresponds (at least I think it does) to 
the French Il y a and the Spanish Hay. This 
was almost our only verb, and on it devolved 
the onerous duty of vitalizing an extensive 
though inaccurate vocabulary of nouns; it bore 
the burden of all the persons and all the tenses. 
On the part of the natives it required a great 
deal of intuition to set the Tems on fire with 
meaning. 


Mr. Fleming makes a small confession: 


I abhor labels, and I am not impressed by 
records. If you tell me that a thing is the larg- 
est, or the oldest, or the newest of its kind in the 
world, I feel no awe: I am not conscious of that 
sense of privilege which the mere fact of being 
in its presence ought by rights to arouse in me. 
! am, if anything, rather prejudiced against it. 
For by that braggart and fortuitous superlative 
the thing seems to me to be laying claim to a 
respect which has nothing to do with its essen- 
tial qualities. The phrase “to go one better” has 
tome to be very loosely used; it is too often for- 
gotten that to exceed is not necessarily to excel. 
In my mind the thought of the word Un- 





We remembered how the blood lust of the piranha was so keen it would not hesitate to attack. 


trodden aroused some shadow of this prejudice. 
I looked at those plumed expanses, aching in 
the heat, at the inviolable murmurous reaches of 
our river, and I did my best to feel like stout 
Cortés. But it was no good. Common sense 
strangled at birth delights of discovery, showing 
them to be no more than an unusually artificial 
brand of snobbery. 

After all, common sense pointed out, the 
things you see would look exactly the same if 
you were not the first but the twenty-first 
white man to see them. You know perfectly 
well that there is for practical purposes ‘no 
difference between a place to which no one has 
been and a place to which hardly anyone has 
been. Moreover, it is quite clear that your visit 
is going to be entirely valueless; for all the use- 
ful data you are capable of bringing back, the 
Great Unknown will be the Great Unknown 
still. You will have made a negligible reduction 
in that area of the earth’s surface which may be 
said to be Untrodden; that is all. On your re- 
turn you will write a book in which you will 
define at some length the indefinable sensation 
experienced on entering territory never entered 
before by a white man; but you know perfectly 
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well that these sensations are no more than the 
joint product of your imagination and literary 
precedent—that at the time you were feeling 
only tired and hungry, and were in fact alto- 
gether impervious to whatever spurious attrac- 
tions the epithet Untrodden is supposed to con- 
fer on a locality. 


Mr. Fleming on one of the joys peculiar to 
traveling: 

There is something peculiarly satisfying 
about sleeping on a boat, or in a train. When 
one wakes up in the morning, and sees the world 
slipping past, and reflects that it has been 
slipping past like that all night, one has a vague 
but gratifying sense of having scored, of having 
got something for nothing. Progress has been 
achieved without one’s co-operation—that co- 
operation which, through a long yesterday, one 
found so tiresome, and which, though it con- 
sisted only in sitting still and getting bored and 
wishing that one was going faster, seemed in 
some indefinable way essential to the conduct of 
the journey. Asleep, one has shirked all one’s 
responsibilities, and it has turned out to make 
no difference’ at (Continued on Page 130) 
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RETURN ANOTHER 


Sierra,Reno,Great Salt Lake,the Rockies. 


Other railroads have only one route to 
California. As the little map shows, 
Southern Pacific has four. 

Here’s what this means to you: 

By going to California on one Southern 
Pacific route and returning on another 
Southern Pacific route, you see a differ- 
ent purt of the United States each way. 
You actually see twice as much as you 
would by going and returning on the 
3ame route. 

This bonus costs you no extra rail fare 
from New York, Chicago and most other 
eastern and mid-western places. 

Go, for example, on our Golden State 
Route. See E] Paso, the Mexican Border 
Country, Southern Arizona, Los Angeles, 
San Diego. Return on our Overland 
Route. Soe San Francisco, the High 


MAIL COUPON for free, full. > 
color guidebook of our Four Scenic 


Routes. 


The friendly 


Southern Pacific | 
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ri ou’ll ride the fast Golden State 
streamlined Pullmans) to Los 


Angeles. From Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, the famous streamlined Daylight 
or Lark. Returning, the fast Overland 
Limited (streamlined Pullmans) or the 
streamliner City of San Francisco. 

The other two S.P. routes are: Sunset 
Route via New Orleans and Shasta 
Route via Pacific Northwest. 


MORE STREAMLINERS COMING! 


Southern Pacific operates 204 stream- 
lined cars now, has ordered new custom- 
built streamliners for the Shasta Route 
(San Francisco-Portland) and Golden 
State Route (Chicago-Los Angeles). 
Watch for them. 
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It May Help lc 


by MORT WEISINGER 


LISSFULLY vacation bound on a 


Trains, planes and ships are impersonal bulks, but t 
your mouth to them when you're § $4" 
after her plane had taken off from But 
Los Angeles, that she had forgotten have bi 
to take a pot off the burning stove. pos d 
na 


speeding train, the spirits of 
the entire Smith family suddenly 
dropped: Father remembered he had 
forgotten to send that life-or-death 
telegram to his broker. With the 
market due to close in an hour, 
and the nearest whistle stop ninety 
miles away, how to buzz the broker 
and save the bacon? 

The problem seemed insoluble. 
Smith swallowed some headache 
powders and gloomily faced the 
prospect of spending his last days on 
relief. 

Smith needn’t have damned the 
railroads for his mental and finan- 
cial distress—nor resigned himself so 
quickly to despair. Telegrams can be 
dispatched en route without benefit 
of a Western Union messenger—if 
you know how. 

Last year several hundred absent- 
minded vacationists saved them- 
selves such worries by resorting to a 
gimmick as simple as a boy scout’s 
heliograph. 

The gimmick is to seek out the 
train’s chief conductor and tell him 
your story. He will take your 
emergency telegram (which you 
should send collect) and wrap it 
around some weighted object. When 
the train passes a signal-tower sta- 
tion, he will toss your message from 
the rear platform. 

Signal-tower stations are located 





on an average of one-mile intervals, 
and the operators roosting there are 
always alert to fulfill extracurricu- 
lar chores. They will retrieve your 
message and phone it to Western 
Union, a service that can be topped 
only when walkie-talkies are installed 
in every berth. 

Or consider the case of the woman 
who suddenly recalled, a few minutes 


Instead of resigning herself to the 
possibility that the boiling kettle 
might overflow and extinguish the 
flame, with the escaping gas creating 
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travele 
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a hazard, she immediately informed 
the stewardess. The stewardess told 
the pilot, who radioed the operations 
office at Los Angeles, who notified 
the police. Scores of similar emer- 


4 





gency messages are flashed regularly air line 
when passengers remember in mid- back t 
air that they have left a wallet under The 
the bed pillow of their hotel room, § * » 
the water running in the bathtub at minut 
home, or forgotten to tie up some fj Which 
equally vital loose end. remer 
These illustrations are typical of If you 
the multiple lifesavers, short cuts and reach 
conveniences available to the travel-  Withir 
wise on land, sea and in the air. schedi 
When travel trouble pops, often the # '™™e 
right action can prevent a prospec- desper 
tive holiday from being ruined. that t 
Take the case of the one in 15,000 The 
airline passengers who periodically man t 
boards the wrong plane. It’s a sink- the 
ing sensation to learn in mid-air that Doug 
you are bound for Miami when your will b 
real destination is the Great Lakes.  ™!ul 
Most of these wrong-way Corrigans W 
merely grin sheepishly, unaware Peane 
that there is anything that can help lions, 
them in their spot between earth and senge 
high heaven. LaGu 
There is something you can do say t] 
should you discover you are off the Was 
beam: notify the stewardess im- to th 
mediately. If the ship has been in long 
flight for less than ten minutes, and rarely 
your reasons for going back ar end ¢ 
really important, and the traffic the f 
control at your home airport ap Fron 
proves, the pilot will do an about to 
face exclusively for you, land you Jin 
back at your home airport, = 





make up the lost time in the air. 
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stranded or in trouble. You’ll get help. 


But suppose you discover you 
have boarded the wrong plane after 
it has deposited you at its legitimate 
destination? Don’t worry about 
getting back to your starting point. 
All the big air lines will provide free 
return passage for the “wronged” 
traveler on the first available plane. 

Recently, a New York merchant 
boarded a plane and found himself 
disgorged in Cuba, instead of in Hol- 
land, as printed on his ticket. The 





air line sent him—and his baggage— 
back to New York for free. 

The tardy traveler who finds him- 
self scheduled to miss, by mere 
minutes, the plane, train or ship on 
which he has reservations, need only 
remember to keep a nickel handy. 
If you are late, but figure you can 
reach harbor, airport or depot 
within five minutes after the time 
scheduled for departure, phone in 
immediately with the proper note of 
desperation in your voice and request 
that they relax on the deadline. 

The maxim that time waits for no 
man to the contrary, even if you are 
the forty-fourth passenger on a 
Douglas DC-4, the other forty-three 
will be grounded to allow you five 
minutes’ grace to join them. 

“We hold up planes every day for 
passengers with confirmed reserva- 
tions,” says Ben Vessar, senior pas- 
senger agent for United Airlines at 
LaGuardia Field. ‘They phone and 
say they had a flat tire, their watch 
Was Wrong, or they were misdirected 
to the field. We'll delay a plane as 
long as five minutes.” Only very 
rarely, when the voice on the other 
end of the phone is as convincing as 
the fabulous Hildy Johnson in The 
Front Page, will Mr. Vessar stretch 
it to a generous eight minutes. 

Jim Mahoney, station master at 
Grand Central Station, where in 
1945 more than 62 million passengers 








passed through the gates, and where 
500 trains a day enter and depart on 
its 32 miles of tracks, speaks for 
station masters in big railroad de- 
pots all over the country: 

“Yes, we hold back trains all the 
time. Whenever a traveler calls and 
says he'll be a few minutes late be- 
cause his taxi was delayed or he for- 
got his luggage or has some other 
legitimate excuse, we'll hold the 
train as long as five minutes. 

“Today I held trains for a 
woman who reported that her hus- 
band was finishing a very important 
long-distance phone call which had 
been delayed in going through . . . 
a woman who asked me for time to 
collect her daughter from a tea shop 
across the street . . . a soldier who 
was shipping overseas and - begged 
that I hold his train until his wife 
arrived to say good-by. Yes, she got 
there two minutes later!” 

When the emergency is really ex- 
treme, it is possible to get plane, 
train or ship to make an unscheduled 
stop for you. 

If, for example, you are at sea 
and receive word that a close rela- 





tive has become ill or is dying, con- 
tact the ship’s captain immediately. 
If feasible, he will arrange for you 
to be transferred at sea to some re- 
turning vessel. He may even sum- 
mon a Coast Guard plane (they now 
have long-flying range) to hurry you 
back to land. 

If on a speeding train you should 
accidentally drop some valuable 
possession onto the tracks (as hap- 
pened recently to a man in an ob- 
servation car when a gust of wind 
plucked a wallet and the only pic- 
ture of his dead son out of his hand) 
a quick explanation to the con- 
ductor may succeed in stopping the 
train for you. It depends on how 
strongly you impress the conductor. 





LOOK WHAT WE'VE JUST DISCOVERED! SPRING IN 


Srithone California 


“What a place for a Spring vacation! We'll 
thaw the chill out of our bones...wade in 
wild flowers, eat with chopsticks, dance 
at night spots till closing time...” 

Yes, Spring in Los Angeles County and 
all Southern California is chock-full of 
color...sunshine...and exciting things to 

do. Send the coupon today for our excit- 

ing FREE COLOR FOLDER. 


season sun tan swimming at a palm-shaded 
ride desert trails through a sea of Spring wil 


SURE THE DESERT LOOKS LIKE THIS! Get a pre- 















oasis... 
d flowers... stretch out in the sun, take 


a deep breath of dry-wine air, forget your worries and relax like a contented kitten. 









BANCE YOUR WAY through fabulous 
night spots where movie and radio stars 
add glamour to exotic settings. Watch ex- 
travagant floor shows, movie premieres. 


IT’S A COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS: glamour 
girls and grizzled prospectors, glaciers 
and passion flowers, jet planes, Spanish 
missions, rich orange-growing valleys. 





THAT'S THE PACIFIC OCEAN, all the way 
to China! Explore sandy coves, broad 
beaches—sail in protected bays or whirl 
through a neon-lighted fun zone. 
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Chris Dorr, TWA passenger rep- 
resentative, tells of not infrequently 
radioing word to planes to make un- 
scheduled stops so that a surgeon on 
board might be permitted to proceed 
to a hospital where he is required for 
an emergency operation. Charles 
Courtney, world-famous locksmith, 
twice has caused planes to land for 
him so he could be hurried back to 
New York to release individuals 
accidentally trapped in bank vaults. 

If you have been shying away from 
a vacation because you are on a 





special diet and are afraid to travel 
on your stomach, start studying 
travel folders right now. For even in 
these days of limited menus, you will 
find transportation officials con- 
siderate of your digestive system. 

If, due to doctor’s orders or special 
allergies, you can subsist only on cer- 
tain foods, you should contact the 
chief steward of your railroad several 
days before making the trip. The rail- 
roads will co-operate in a manner 
that will make Ripley take note. 

Recently, the New York Central 
Railroad had a passenger with a 
stomach disorder traveling to Chi- 
cago. His doctor had advised him 
to eat steaks as often as possible. 
Despite the difficulty of securing 
meat, the railroad commissary at 
Mott Haven, the Bronx, which pur- 
chases foods in great quantities and 
services all dining cars for companies 
based in New York, obtained some 
steak through its numerous contacts 
and had it in the refrigerator when 
the passenger boarded his train. 

The Pullman chef, however, fear- 
ful of a passenger revolution if 
diners spied the man enjoying a steak, 
served him in his drawing room. 

All major airlines will do every- 
thing possible to provide food their 
passengers require, if notified in ad- 
vance, Emil Salzman, head chef for 
American Airlines at LaGuardia 
Terminal, avers. 

What happens should you board a 
ship and then discover that your 
trunk hasn’t arrived? 

“This isn’t too unusual,” reports 
James D. Colan, New York pas- 
senger agent of the Grace Line. “If 
the tourist insists on having his trunk 
right away and is willing to pay the 
extra charge, we air-express it down 
to the ship’s next port of call. Other- 








wise we send the trunk on the next 
scheduled vessel.” 

There is the story of the elderly 
woman who flew to Vancouver for 
her vacation to find the city under. 
going a sudden’cold wave, and her 
wardrobe unprepared for this weather 
twist. She confided her problem to 
the local airline passenger agent. It 
was a familiar story to him. He 
promptly wired the New York air. 
port, which in turn sent a represent- 
ative to the woman’s home. Legs 
than twenty-four hours after she had 
put in her appeal, the woman was 
wearing her fur coat and accessories, 
which the airline had flown up to her 
by air express. 

If that long-planned trip includes 
taking Junior along, every young 
mother should know of the various 
services on tap. For instance, many 
of the railroads now offer special 
cars on certain of their trains— 
nurseries on wheels—which cater to 
women and children. Trained host- 
esses, comparable to the airlines’ 
competent stewardesses, are sta- 
tioned on these cars. 

Skilled in infant care, the hostesses 
cheerfully assist mothers in tending 
their babies, from helping concoct 





the formula and sterilizing the bot- 
tles to sitting with Junior while 
mother goes out for a cigarette or a 
snack. Among the railroads now 
offering this service are the New 
York Central’s Pacemaker (Chicago- 
N. Y.) and Pennsylvania’s Jeffer- 
sonian (N. Y.-St. Louis) and Trail- 
blazer (N. Y.-Chicago). 

In addition, many railroads oper- 
ate efficient, modern nurseries where 
parents may park their infants be- 
tween trains. More than 18,000 
babies were entrusted for safekeep- 
ing to the cribs of New York’s Penn- 
sylvania Station nursery during the 
last two years. Registered nurses it 
attendance feed and bathe the chil- 
dren while the parents spend their 
stopover in the immediate vicinity 
of the terminal, so they can be paged 
in an emergency. 

Today, as the nation’s war-frozen 
travel lanes are gradually defrosted, 
competition for tourist traffic is re 
turning. Airlines, railroads and steam- 
ships are beginning to whiten their 
teeth in readiness for razzle-dazzle 
service-with-a-smile. THE END 
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Pierre Rocher accepted our modest gifts of food, for he had three children; but he insisted on giving us a large present of fish. 


Voyage of the Lruant 


A trip across France by inland waterway in a 31-ton ketch 


George Millar was born near Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1910, and educated at Lorette 
School and Cambridge University. He 
was, successively, a London architect, mer- 
chant seaman, reporter and, in September, 
1939, Paris bureau chief for The London 
Daily Express. He became a war corre- 
spondent, hated that work, enlisted in the 
British Army, and was commissioned the 
day Russia entered the war. He was taken 
prisoner by Rommel’s army in January, 
1942, and held twenty months. He escaped 


in Germany. Five months later he reached 


England, where he volunteered as a par- 
achute saboteur. On a June night in 1944 
he was dropped into France, where he 
trained saboteurs until France was liber- 
ated. He was decorated by the British and 
French. He has written two books of his 
war experiences, Waiting in the Night and 
Horned Pigeon, both best sellers. Early 
in 1946 he married Isabel Paske-Smith, 
daughter of a British diplomat. Voyage of 
the Truant is the first of a series of stories 


written on the Millars’ honeymoon The ~ 


next will appear in an early issue. 
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by GEORGE MILLAR 


janes THE WAR ENDED and I was about to 
marry, a small-boat voyage seemed to be 
the only way to take my wife on the long honey- 
moon we wanted. Both of us had seen much of 
Europe, but we wanted to see more of it, 
particularly of Italy and Greece. We decided to 
sail through the middle of France. 

We bought Truant, a thirty-one-ton auxiliary 
ketch of the fishing-boat type, built in 1919 at 
Looe, in Cornwall. The boat sails well with a 
fair wind, and also has two 35 h.p. Morris 


Illustrations by W. David Shaw 

































engines which drive her at eleven knots. She is 
black with gold dolphins on her transom, a long 
bowsprit, two masts and a square-sail yard. She 
looks like a pirate ship. 

Planning to live on our boat for a year, we 
made considerable alterations to the interior, 
which formerly slept six people. We installed 
larger tanks to give us over a month’s supply of 
water, gasoline for 1200 miles, and kerosene to 
keep our cooking stove and refrigerator in oper- 
ation for three months. Our accommodation, 
from the bows aft, comprises: bathroom and 
toilet (but there is only a tin bath); galley, as 
large and as well equipped as the kitchen in any 
normal apartment; saloon, enameled in off- 
white, with brown carpet and cretonne settee 
covers, With a heating stove which will burn any 
fuel for twenty-four hours without replenish- 
ment, an electric fan, a radio, bookcases; our 
sleeping cabin, carpeted and decorated like the 
saloon, with a large double berth, and space for 
our clothes. 

In another cabin we stowed our bicycles, fold- 
ing table and chairs for eating on deck, awnings 
and other ship’s stores. Aft is a sail locker, and 
on deck a wheelhouse with usual navigation 
instruments, and 160 Admiralty charts. I paid 
£2100 for the boat and another £2000 -fitting 
her out. 


Eastward, Ho! 


We packed a ton of canned supplies aboard, 
concentrating on meat foods, butter and milk. 
Friends in Scotland supplied us with a case of 
Scotch whisky. By May we were waiting only 
for good weather, because Isabel had twenty 
dozen eggs in water glass. In the end we picked 
a bad day, but none of the eggs was broken. 

We left our moorings on the Hamble River 
on the morning of June eighth. Seven miles be- 
yond the English coast Isabel turned the boat in 
slow curves while I checked compass errors with 
a pelorus. Then we set course for Le Havre, 
some eighty miles distant. There was not enough 
wind to fill our sails. We drove on under both 
engines, our exhaust hanging white behind us. 
Rain fell steadily. We saw no ships. In the after- 
noon a fresh wind came from the west and 
strengthened. We put on canvas and sailed for 
hours, alone in the soaking rain. 

As the day died, with the red glow of the Le 
Havre light vessel already in sight, the wind in- 
creased and our jib halyards parted. I had a 
fight to get the mainsail off her while Isabel held 
the bows to the seas. Night descended, finding 
us cold and exhausted. An onshore blow hurled 
us toward the high, dangerous coastline of 
France, by now just discernible. 

Between the light ship and the chaplet of 
lights representing the town of Le Havre, our 
engines, first one and then the other, coughed 
and quit. Truant had been in storage during the 
war years. The rough weather had stirred up 
dirt in her tanks and the fuel system was clogged. 
We hoisted staysail and mizzen and slowly, 
slowly beat out to sea again. Clear of the coast, 
we took the staysail off her and put out a sea 
anchor. We asked ourselves why we had ever 
planned such a voyage. Finally the job of clean- 
ing the carburetors and fuel lines was accom- 
plished. I drew a blanket over my wet head and 
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slept on the wheelhouse floor while Isabel, very 
seasick, continued to occupy the chart table. 

Sometime after dawn we pulled into the least 
pretentious basin in the ruined port of Le Havre. 
Six fishermen stood on the quay and, as we 
passed, stared at us as might savages who have 
never seen a white man. There was a big notice 
on the harbor wall: ANcHorING FoRBIDDEN. 
Tired out, we clumsily turned our heavy boat in 
that small space of water. The French fishermen 
still watched us with unblinking eyes. Then one 
of them, Pierre Rocher, sculled to us. 

- “What should we do?” I asked him. 

“Why, anchor,” he answered. “Everybody 
does.” We were certainly in France. 

On a dredger fifty feet away, the crew turned 
out wearing woolen caps and regarded us with 
sleepy, callous eyes. Our basin, dotted with 
gay, rough fishing boats painted cream color, 
bright triangles of blue or scarlet running back 
from their flared bows, shone in the ruins of 
Le Havre like a young flower on a dust heap. 

Pierre Rocher was glad to accept our modest 
gifts of food, for he had three children, the 
youngest aged six. But he insisted upon making 
us a large present of fish. 

From Le Havre our route lay up the Seine 
to Paris. The Seine does a series of sensational 
bends all the way, and takes 225 miles to cover 
the distance. It is not a mile too long, for until 
the outer suburbs of Paris are reached, the 
Seine is the most absorbing river one could wish 
to navigate. Our first trip from Le Havre was 
seventy miles to the town of Rouen, a port 
which handled before the war more maritime 
merchandise than any other port in France. 
There we bought gasoline from French author- 
ities anxious to stimulate tourism, for the 
“white”’ price of fifty-five francs a gallon. The 
black-market price was 350 francs a gallon. 

The first lock in the River Seine is sixteen 
miles above Rouen. Up to that point the river 
has a sharp daily rise and fall, and to save our- 
selves the trouble of constantly altering our 
lines we preferred tying up to a barge rather 
than attaching Truant directly to the bank or 
to a quay. 

We soon became interested in the barges and 
their occupants, who call themselves mariniers 
as opposed to the marins of the sea. They are a 
race apart, mixing little with land people. In 
Rouen we were tied up between the Josephine- 
Marie, from Strasbourg, and the Alouette from 
Les Andelys. Jacques and Marie Ledergerber, 
the Alsatian proprietors of the Josephine- 
Marie, liked to come aboard Truant to taste 
our whisky and discuss everything from poli- 
tics to hens. They invited us to their roomy 
living quarters on the barge, where they gave 
us fiery prunelle, alcohol Madame Ledergerber 
made from plums. We gave them potatoes, 
which were scarce in France. They gave us 
barge-laid eggs, for the Josephine-Marie, like 
all the other barges, was full of livestock. 

In a small well amidships were eight pullets 
and a.Rhode Island Red rooster, while five 
rabbits for eating occupied an adjacent pen. 
There were two small, yapping dogs, an old cat, 
and two grandchildren who were always just 
failing to fall over the high black steel sides of 
the barge. The Josephine-Marie was a fine ves- 
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sel, built in Holland, with a 60 h.p. Diesel 
engine, 120 feet long with a sixteen-foot beam. 
She carried 250 to 300 tons of cargo. 

Madame Ledergerber, stout and capable and 
surely one of the youngest of grandmothers, 
could trace her ancestry back through four gen- 
erations of barge dwellers. They, like her, had 
known the thousands of miles of inland water- 
ways, natural and artificial, which crisscross 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and France. 

The big barges are kept beautifully clean, and 
each barge has a little garden of flowers, at that 
time mostly geraniums. Some of them grow 
their own vegetables and greens in wooden 
boxes. Wine is thought to be scarce for all but 
the rich in France today, yet the mariniers 
never lack for it. Traveling all the time, they 
are in a favorable position for bartering, which 
is the secret of decent living in disrupted 
France. 

Yachtsmen had advised me that it would be 
necessary to employ a large crane in Rouen to 
unstep my masts in order to pass under the low 
bridges which begin there. Ledergerber scoffed 
at this. He called out a party of strong ma- 
riniers, and in two hours all my spars lay flat 
along the wheelhouse roof, supported on a 
trestle made by the mariniers. Instead of pay- 
ing 2000 frances for the crane and another 3000 
to a carpenter to make me a trestle, I was only 
allowed to give one of the mariniers 100 francs, 
and the rest a taste of our whisky. 

We traveled slowly up the valley of the 
Seine, for it is rich in woods, deep green fields, 
and fine chateaux. We moored Truant each 
night wherever it pleased us. One night we 
tied up to the springboard of the swimming 
establishment of the village St. Pierre du 
Vauvray. Another night we made fast to the 
private landing stage of a vast chateau near 
Villennes-sur-Seine. This dock was marked: 
Srrictty Private; Lecat Action WILL BE 
TakEN Acatnst BATHERS OR TRESPASSERS OF 
Any Sort. But in France the spirit of the, 
Revolution is still strong concerning such no- 
tices, and one ignores them. | 


French Izaak Waltons 


In the mornings we would walk into the 
nearest market to buy bread, vegetables and 
fruit. At first, the prices seemed appalling. A 
cauliflower in Rouen cost ninety francs, and a 
sausage nine inches long, 430 francs. After a 
time the mind adjusts itself to high prices, and 
one buys more freely. 

The Seine is fished from one end to the other 
with passionate zeal. Every sort of rod is used, 
every bait from artificial minnows to lumps of 
Gruyére cheese studded with maggots. Some 
fishermen crouch in the rushes; others disport 
themselves on boats provided with cushioned 
seats, orange parasols, wine and ice and ladies. 
The meagerness of the apparent results is 
mystifying. Nearly every fish we saw caught 
was exceedingly small. On the other hand, the 
jubilation of the angler was in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of the fish. Near the town of 
Souppes we swirled past a youth as he took a 
pike which must have weighed around seven 
pounds. His face expressed stupefaction rather 
than pleasure as he landed this monster. 
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We moved Truant up the Seine to the older, more charming part of Paris, between the Ile de la Cité and the Ile St. Louis. 


We tied up in the center of Paris, in the 
shadow of the great gaudy bridge, the Pont 
Alexandre III, and within five minutes’ walk of 
the Place de la Concorde. Just ahead of us was 
a large houseboat with a roof garden full of 
roses which were floodlit at night. Music and 
laughter emitted from this boat, and soon there 
came for us an invitation to dinner. Our host, 


Charles Sander, had suffered greatly in the 
concentration camp of Buchenwald during the 
war. He showed us photographs of himself on 
the day that Buchenwald was liberated by the 
Allied Armies. He then weighed 122 lbs; today 
he weighs 294. His private doctor, who was in 
attendance, repeatedly urged him to smoke 
fewer American cigarettes. 
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“T will smoke, eat, drink and do anything 
else that may please me,’’ Sander kept saying 
in his good-humored, fruity, fat man’s voice. 
“Tomorrow I may wake up and find myself in 
Buchenwald. Drink, my children, eat—tomor- 
row this boat may sink.” Twenty-three guests, 
including ourselves, struggled to keep pace with 
his hospitality. The houseboat, which contained 
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six or seven bedrooms, a large dining room, an 
even larger salon, and the roof garden, was only 
used by Sander for parties. He had a house in 
the Avenue Foch, near the Etoile, and a villa 
near Cannes. He owned a big bakery near 
Paris. The French today are a nation of stag- 
gering contrasts—many fabulously rich, many 
more nearly destitute. 

Our life by the Pont Alexandre became too 
social. So we moved Truant away from the 
Pont Alexandre and up the glassy Seine to the 
older and more charming part of Paris, between 
the Ile de la Cité and the fle Saint Louis. 

Of the three water routes from Paris to the 
Mediterranean, we elected to follow one the 
mariniers call Le Centre. It entails following 
the River Seine, the Canal du Loing, the 
Canal de Briare, the Canal Latéral a la Loire, 
the Canal du Centre, and the River Sadne. 
Distance from Paris to Lyon, 385 miles; num- 
ber of locks, 170. 

Few yachtsmen, let alone ordinary people, 
know that it is possible to take a heavy vessel 
right across a country the size of France, across 
mountains, through tunnels miles long, over 
aqueducts spanning chasms and even wide val- 
leys. There are places in which one sails over 
roads with cars and pedestrians passing eighty 
feet under the keel. 

After the Seine locks, which hold nine 120- 
foot barges at one time, the canal locks, built to 
the measure of one single barge, are puzzlingly 
small. Sometimes there were traffic blocks of 
barges, some motor-driven like the Josephine- 
Marie, others smaller and usually drawn by 
mules, and smelling highly of these intelligent 
but unextuisite animals. The stern of a barge 
of this type was occupied by the mariniers, who 
camped in gypsy fashion under a tarpaulin. 
Amidships was a small stable, from the windows 
of which, outside working hours, one might see 
protruding the head of a mule or two. The cargo 
appeared mainly to be coal, cement or grain. 

It took us ten days to cover the canal part of 
our journey from Montereau on the River Seine 
to Chalon on the River Sadne. Most mornings 
we were up at five in order to be at the first lock 
by six. Then we went on traveling until 8 p.m., 
when the locks closed for the night. 


Shopping by Water 


Marketing was easy and cheap, occasionally 
accomplished as we passed through small towns 
and villages, but more frequently at locks 
where the lock-keeper’s wife had plums, peaches, 
or beans, and fresh eggs for sale. Sometimes we 
traded a few English tins for a bottle of fine 
Marc, some butter, or maybe a chicken. 

The Canal de Briare took us downhill through 
a series of eight locks to the wide valley of the 
River Loire. Here we steered to the canal bridge, 
an immense structure two and a half miles long, 
which carries the canal right over the valley, 
the roads, and the river. The bridge admits only 
one-way traffic and was a tight fit for Truant. 
A barge captain following us set his throttle and 
abandoned his ship, walking alongside, looking 
over the edge while the barge bumped along on 
its own. The mariniers are proud of this bridge 
and hang pictures of it in their saloons. Once 
across the bridge, we entered the long stretches 
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of the best canal of them all, the Canal Latéral 


a la Loire. 

There were places on this canal that were like 
a jungle. High rushes grew on either side, some- 
times almost closing overhead. Days were hot, 
sultry. In a wood near Marseille-les-Aubigny 
we saw a great bird which we took to be an im- 
perial eagle. A man with an old twelve-bore gun 
stood in a clearing, watching us. I hauled into 
the bank to ask him if the bird were indeed an 
eagle. 

“Who wants to know?” he answered. He 
was a pale-faced man in his late thirties, with 





pinkish eyes and hair the color of a ferret’s tail. 
He told us that his name was Marcel Aubusson, 
that he was unmarried, that he had never done 
military service, because he was said to be con- 
sumptive; that he spent all his time in the woods 
and had never, until this day, seen an English- 
man or an American. His father, who had met 
both nationalities in the 1914 war, had told him 
that the English soldiers wore skirts and the 
Americans wore white kid gloves. He gave us 
two wood pigeons, accepted a little money for 
them, and slid off into the woods. Instead of 
boots, he wore skins secured around his feet 
with leather thongs. He moved through the 
undergrowth, vanishing as easily as a pale- 
colored cat. . 

When the lock-keepers wanted to attract our 
attention they would often cry, “Eh, Church- 
ill!” for that statesman’s character has gripped 
their simple minds. Near a place called Avril- 
sur-Loire we met Auguste Riffaud, who show- 
ered us with French newspaper clippings about 
Mr. Churchill, all laudatory. 

“We used to breed men like that in France,” 
Riffaud said. ‘‘ But no more, no more.” He is a 
dark-faced vital man. He was wounded in the 
stomach in 1918. His wound was not grave, but 
since to the French authorities any stomach 
wound must be a disaster, he was put down as 
a “grand mutilé de la guerre’’ and was made 
lock-keeper at Avril, with a free home. This 
suited Riffaud because he is a great hunter, and 
he has twenty square miles of forest almost next 
door to his lock. His house is hung with the 
skins of the fierce wild boar. He has two fine 
dogs, an English-bred beagle for raising hares 
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and other small game, and a big, hairy, raw- 
boned griffon nivernais for hunting wild boar, 
We stayed for a day with Riffaud and his wife, 
eating their goat cheese, drinking la gnole, 
their homemade digestive, eating the mirabelle 
plums off their trees, walking in their forest, 
talking Churchill and gun dogs and shooting 
and canals and Churchill. 

We left the canals at the pleasant town of 
Chalon-sur-Saéne and turned south down the 
wide River Sadne. The Sadne, a larger and in 
many ways finer river than, say, the Thames 
above London, rises in the mountains of the 
Vosges and pours its waters into the still 
mightier Rhéne at Lyon. It is reputed to be a 
placid stream, running between the rich mear 
country, the Charollais, and the even richet 
district, La Bresse, where the black chickens 
are world-renowned for their succulence, the 
eggs large, the milk and cream thick, and the 
butter plentiful. 

We refused, despite all injunctions to the con- 
trary, to take a pilot for the Sadne. We had a 
fairly good map of the river which I had bought 
before the war in London. The thought of 
having to feed and entertain a pilot for two 
days made us prefer to trust the old map. 


A River Goes Mad 


At first the SaGne was all that we expected it 
to be. Wide, sober, smooth, it rolled out through 
the suburbs of Chalon, past a favorite restau- 
rant of the mariniers called the Tout Va Bien. 
There was a heat haze but no cloud. Isabel 
squatted beside me on the deck, stringing 
haricots verts for luncheon, Then, with absolute 
suddenness, we were hit by a head wind of gale 
velocity. It was nearly impossible to stand on 
deck. Soon there were high waves on the river. 
Weshut ourselves in the wheelhouse and steamed 
on both engines into the wind, following our 
map, which was full of such directions as, ‘‘ Ex- 
tremely delicate passage . ” “Reduce 
speed and follow channel most carefully.” 

The warnings were less alarming than the 
phenomenon of the situation. It seemed ridicu- 
lous to be fighting a gale 250 miles from the sea. 
Although it blew so strongly that it was difficult 
to breathe, the thermometer in the wheelhouse 
showed a shade temperature of 95°. The sun 
shone. 

In the early afternoon we found two fisher- 
men who, row as they might, were being blown 
farther and farther away from their home in the 
cathedral town of Tournus. We managed to 
take them in tow, and in return they helped us 
tie up to a quay at Tournus. The wind still 
howled, but wind has less importance on land, 
and next day it was calm. 

We heard the tumultuous rush of the Rhone 
while we slept our last night on the River Sadne, 
in La Mulatiére lock, on the southern outskirts 
of Lyon, and the final lock before the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Our Rhéne pilot was an immensely wide 
young man in a white shirt, showing, beneath 
the left pectoral muscle, the embroidered ini- 
tials “P.M.” The Rhone is a manly river, and 
our pilot had the appropriate name of Pepe Male. 

We shot out, skidding in: the current, and 


soon Lyon was far behind us. The banks of 
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the Rhone are dry and wild. No bathing sta- 
tion with plump women in brassiéres here. 
Buzzards swung above us, and falcons with 
bodies colored pinkish-white. Once, timing our 
passage with my chronometer, we covered a 
kilometer of land space at twenty-one miles per 
hour. But the current was uneven, and often 
Male made us slow right down. When you moor 
at a quay on the Rh6éne, you turn upstream be- 
fore the place is reached, and with engines going 
ahead you maneuver backwards. 

One day’s passage of 136 miles had brought 
us from Lyon in the solid center of France to 
Pont-Saint-Esprit, in the lazy south. When we 
tied up we heard the crickets in the plane trees 
and the strange accent of the Midi from loafers 
who drank cloudy pastisses in the bars. . . . 

setween Martigues and Marseilles we passed 
through the Rove tunnel, about four and a half 
miles under a rocky hill. The waterway in the 
tunnel is fifty-nine feet wide. The tunnel cost 
millions, but there are no lights. American 
engineers of the 7th Army lit the tunnel at the 
time of the landing, but since then the local 
people have stolen the bulbs. Entering the 
tunnel, we saw the other entrance, a pin point. 
Gradually that pin point swelled and brightened 
until it dazzled us. Slimy drops fell from the 
vault, and the exhaust roared deafeningly. We 
passed through the tunnel in forty minutes, and 
were glad to be out of it. 

Between the tunnel and Marseilles, where the 
canal is the edge of the sea protected by a break- 
water, we ran aground on an uncharted shoal. 
The mistral, the northwest wind from the 
Rhone valley that is the scourge of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, was blowing sharply while the 
sun shone. Our stern came high out of the water 
and our rudder split. Ashore, we could see peo- 
ple climbing into the streetcar for Marseilles. A 
































A couple of distinguished-looking women, without a stitch on, sat on the rocks, eying us with friendly smiles, chatting in French. 





tug from a salvage company hauled us off after 
an hour’s work, tearing away some of our bul- 
warks in the process. For two days we lay 
alongside a quay eighteen inches deep in fine 
coal dust, but we managed to get the necessary 
repairs effected. At the same time, making use 
of a two-ton crane and a party of workmen who 
wore hobnailed boots and did not understand 
how a sail worked, we erected our masts and 
rigged Truant for the sea. Had I steered Truant 
three yards nearer to the canal breakwater, the 
manager of the salvage company, a Marseillais 
in tight, checkered pants and a brown hat, 
would never have billed me for 27,000 francs. 


The Nudist Isle 


The Mediterranean coast of France is pleasant 
for those who enjoy the pleasures of wealthy 
society, but there is only one quiet anchorage 
from Marseilles to Monte Carlo. This is a deep 
bay called the Baie de Port Man, on the small 
island of Port Cross, off Toulon. This place, with 
its four fathoms of limpid water, its colored 
fishes and the woods and hills around it, is only 
visited by yachts. We stayed there for one week 
and, finding that we needed provisions, sailed 
off in our dinghy to the settlement on the Ile 
du Levant, some three miles from our anchorage. 

This island was once a Greek colony called 
Hypoea. In 1931 it became Heliopolis, a colony 
of naturists founded by Dr. Andre Durville. 
The local fishermen told me that the naturists, 
or nudists, as they more succinctly called them, 
had dwindled and almost disappeared with the 
war and the years of German occupation. 

From the sea the island is forbidding, with 
fierce cliffs and a crouching growth of scrub. It 
is inhabited only on one hill face on which villas, 
large and small, are dotted from the blue sea 
with the reflection of burned gold (which gave 
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the name of the Golden Islands to this group) 
up to the fort outliaed against the sky. There is 
a small jetty below this folony. As we sailed 
nearer we saW a few gaily painted fishing boats 
tied to the rusting jetty. An elderly woman, 
fully dressed in gray gabardine, knitted some 
garment of bright blue. Intermingled with 
these ordinary sights were bathers who wore no 
clothes. A couple of distinguished-looking 
women, without a stitch on, sat on the rocks on 
our left, eying us with friendly smiles, and 
chatting to each other in French. Posed agree- 
ably on the rocks on our right, for all the world 
like an “art photograph” in some magazine, 
was a milk-white figure topped with a mass of 
black curls, neither too short for a woman nor 
too long for a certain type of man. Our conver- 
sation went like this: 

“Tt’s a man.” 

“No, it’s not, it’s a woman.” 

“You're right, it’s a woman.” 

Isabel laughed, and shocked faces peered at 
us from a small yellow tent pitched above the 
jetty. A quiet hung over the place, as though its 
stones, even the rusty American cans against 
which the ripples broke at the sea’s edge, were 
consecrated to silence. 

Upon the jetty itself lay a dark lady with an 
intense, brooding face, who wore nothing but 
sunglasses. A gray dog, almost a Bedlington, 
fawned around her, strangely overdressed in his 
curly coat. The dog licked me as I climbed 
ashore, but his mistress only half turned her 
fine head to stare at us, with some curiosity, but 
without concern for our clothed proximity. Re- 
straining an impulse to attach my boat to one 
of her immobile legs, I followed Isabel up the 
crumbling stone steps from the sea. One of the 
elderly women now pulled on a pair of pants and 
began slowly picking her way uphill. We asked 
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her the way to the baker, and she.told us we 
must climb to the top of the hill. 

The trail curved upwards between the gar- 
dens of the villas, all of which were screened 
by walls or hedges. We passed two German 
prisoners, their shorts shortened to give more 
sun to their legs. A bar, gutted during the 
war, was plumed with a cascade of bougain- 
villea. Some of the stony ground was terraced 
and carefully cultivated for vegetables. Out- 
side the baker’s house there stood a notice in 
purple lettering on a beige background: AB- 
soLuTE Nuprry 1s Forsippen. (Le Nu Integral 
est Defendu.) 

The baker’s wife said that there would be no 
bread until 7 p.m. Her man had baked that 
morning, but the islanders were “like a lot of 
wolves.” They had eaten the whole stock, and 
would be coming back for more in the evening. 
At the grocer’s we bought two small melons, 
and were offered American canned bacon in ex- 
change for ration coupons and money. Gaston 
Roulier, a small, dark Frenchman of the com- 
mercial type that runs the island, was annoyed 
about the presence of German prisoners. 


Trouble in Eden 


“There are ten of them. They live in the best 
villa in the place. Work! Nobody works here 
except us people who feed the visitors. Naked- 
ness forbidden? Of course it’s forbidden, and 
always has been. But you might as well ask the 
seagulls not to fly. I tell you, if I were mayor of 
this island I would make them alter their 
habits. . . .” 

An elderly foreigner of scholarly aspect over- 
heard these remarks and, as we left the store, 
overtook us. 

“T fear that you may carry away a false im- 
pression of our island, and I should like you to 
drink a glass of real tomato juice in my villa,” 
he said. We followed him down a path shaded 
with oleander. He overtopped me by many 
inches. He was a Swiss. His body was lean and 
finely tanned. His bare feet were well kept. In 
the hall of his villa he took off the swimming 
trunks which constituted his only garment, 
hung them on a hook, and waved us into a long, 
cool room where two women sat in easy chairs 
facing a splendid view of the three islands with 
our yacht, like a toy, beneath us. They brought 
us tomato juice, well iced and delicious. They 
were too polite to look askance at, our clothes. 

We talked about the new socialist system in 
England, about the serious economic situation 
of France, and about their own prosperous 
country to which they were shortly returning. 
Only two references were made to nudism. 
When we invited them to visit our boat they 
replied that they preferred “to remain in the 
seclusion of the island’’; and as we were about 
to leave, the man said, ‘‘ We hope that you have 
seen enough of us to know that we are neither 
cranks nor maniacs.” Our host replaced his 
swimming trunks in order to accompany us to 
the front gate. 

We sailed to St. Tropez, then to the ancient 
walled city of Antibes, where we had our boat 
hauled out so that her bottom might be painted 
against the teredo worms of the Mediterranean. 
The workers in the South of France, never 
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Monte Carlo, where the volume of gambling has increased while the suicide rate has fallen. 


energetic, have grown so lazy that we had to 
dismiss them and do the painting ourselves. 
They told me when they first arrived to work 
that it was “sacrilege” to lift a paintbrush “on 
such a day, the anniversary of the liberation.” 
All down the coast we were pursued by holidays. 
The main reason for the holidays is the tem- 
perament of the Frenchman of the Midi, who 
is one hundred times more lazy and more apt 
to sing than the Frenchman of Normandy or the 
Pas de Calais. The main excuse is the liberation. 
Since different places were liberated on different 
days, the liberation anniversary, with all the 
stores shut, pursued us down the coast. 
Between Antibes and the narrow point run- 
ning out to the sea lies Cap d’Antibes, the most 
fashionable part of France before the war, and 
apparently still so today, Most of the American, 
English, Belgian, Greek and Swedish owners of 
villas are back in possession. The Italians are 
absent, for the present, and some of them have 
contrived to get British or American friends to 
keep their properties warm for them. The main 
difficulty for most of these wealthy settlers is 


HOLEDAY/MARCH 


gasoline, rationed to twenty gallons a month, 
for them, and difficult to buy because there is 
more demand than the black market can supply. 

Money means s0 little and is so unstable that 
it might as well be gambled away in the casino. 
So therate of gambling goes up at Monte Carlo, 
while the rate of suicides has fallen. The gam- 
bling brings prosperity to Monte Carlo. Food 
was cheaper here than elsewhere on the French 
Riviera. The restaurateurs explained that a 
considerable amount of food finds its way over 
the Italian frontier to Monte Carlo, and they 
believe that food is cheaper and more plentiful 
today in Italy than in France. This was our 
last sight of France, an international gambling 
resort, filled with Belgian, British and Swiss 
tourists, with a few Americans in their automo- 
biles. The harbor is encircled with mountains 
on three sides and with circles of rococo build- 
ings, pastel-colored in the sunshine, softly illu- 
minated at night. The water is fifteen fathoms 
deep, and must be the bluest in all the Mediter- 
ranean. This harbor was a worthy last port for 
so beautiful a country. THE END 
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MEXICAN 
FACT AND FICTION 


(Continued from Page 93) 


simultaneously, like the seasons. 
Each unit of population lives finding 
its pleasure and security in the ways 
known to its founding fathers. And, 
since the history of Mexico goes back 
at least ten thousand years (this is 
the conservative figure), it makes 
quite a variety of combinations: A 
picnic for sociologists, a headache 
for blue-printers, and home sweet 
home to artists and philosophers. 

In the northwest mountains, the 
Tarahumaras stick to their cave 
shelters and their peyoti cult. On 
Lake PAtzcuaro the Tarascans con- 
tinue to fish with their butterfly nets 
from dugout canoes. Around Lake 
Chapala (which has long been a va- 
cation resort for the city of Guadala- 
jara) the villagers, including those 
who handle motorboats, insure them- 
selves on their fishing and trading 
trips by throwing little presents to 
the moodier spirits of the lake. In 
Guadalajara, the same men who 
study machinery catalogues get 
themselves into tight silver-buttoned 
breeches and boleros to prance their 
ponies through the streets; and in the 
evenings to lament their love with a 
guitar under a balcony, in the man- 
ner of the Andalusians who first set- 
tled here. 

There are many “lost tribes” of 
refugees from conflicts long before 
the word “atomic.” On the south 
Pacific coast there are kraal villages, 
which belong to the descendants of 
Negro slaves the Spaniards brought 
when the Indians died too fast in the 
lowlands, 

In deep-south Chiapas there are 
descendants of Confederate expatri- 
ates from the U. S. who set up their 
pillared mansions-in-exile here. In 
Chihuahua there are stretches of 





English countryside planted by Ca- 
nadian Mennonites, who in World 
War I weren’t having any, and 
they’re still subjects of the King. In 
the little town of Chipila, near 
Puebla, there are pre-Mussolini “ In- 
dians” who make Italian cheese and 
press grapes into wine. 

Off the Pan-American Highway 
near the mines of Pachuca, there is 
a village where the natives secretly 
practice Judaism, in the way their 
ancestors did when they hid from 
the Inquisition four hundred years 
ago. Some of them work in the 
U. S. Smelting and Refining plant, 
and are mysteriously missing when 
nobody else seems to be observing 
a holiday. 

The small provincial towns that 
once upon a time were drowsy gar- 
risons and pack-driver destinations 
are ditto now. Life proceeds here in 
devout leisure set to the measure of 
church bells. They are Spain, in 
about the tempo of the year when 
Mexico declared its independence in 
1810. 

Old ladies dressed to their heels, 
mostly in deepest mourning, patter 
out to Mass soon after sunrise, 
escorting sefioritas who are sup- 
posed to keep their eyes on their de- 
votions within the blinkers of their 
lacy veils. The rest of the time they 
are barred in and guarded like pre- 
cious harem jewels. The men are 
shopkeepers, bureaucrats, and trad- 
ers, With a flyer now and then at land 
and crop speculation. (Hard-pressed 
ranchers borrow at 20 per cent; the 
generous minimum is 12 per cent.) Al- 
most invariably the town is bossed 
by a handful of old-country Span- 
iards—not the humane, liberal- 
minded type refugees in Mexico 
from Franco, but the old-fashioned 
babies from the Spanish sticks, 
who’ve been brought up on the 
legend that to get rich you go to the 







































It was a pushover 
with argosLex’! 


Straight into the towering sky-scraper 
crashed the speeding bike. And straight 
into the Argoflex viewfinder went the 
picture, focused, framed—just as Dad 
wanted it. You’ll catch your critical 
pictures, too, when you use Argoflex, 
because 


Argofiex shows you the picture 
before you take it 


Can you think of an easier, more certain 
way to get first-class pictures? You get 
your subject in the Argoflex viewfinder. 
You compose, frame and focus your pic- 
ture. What your finder shows you is ex- 
actly what your picture-taking lens 
“sees.”’ Stop in at your favorite camera 
store and have a critical look at the 
Argoflex. See its 75 mm. 4.5 coated, 
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color-corrected anastigmat lens. Try its 
automatic shutter, with speeds 1/10 to 
1/200, easily synchronized for flash. For 
better pictures, better use an Argoflex, 
the twin-lens camera. “Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


AVOIDS 
TILTING 


No uphill ice for 
photogenic skat- 
ers when you use 
the Argoflex meth- 
od. Argofiex shows 
you the picture be- 
fore you take it. 









PERFECTS 
FOCUSING 


Fuzzy features will 
never spoil 2 pic- 
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with the Argoflex 
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viewfinder, because 
you'll see your pic- 
ture before you 
take it. 


PREVENTS 



































CROPPING 


You won’t spoil 
family pictures by 
“cutting-off” when 
you use Argoflex. 
What you see in the 
viewfinder you get 












on your film. 


America’s First Twin-Lens Camera 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER | 
“Dead - Locker” 









FALL OFF 
fait BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by ) 
for military aircraft—now for your car. 


DON’T SHOOT YouR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in per ats ” Iee 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pe of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind bim. Get RAIN-MASTERS... 
patented features ...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 








Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 


Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 








HALE wc-.ncc TRAILERS 


Quality Built for Long Life 





Hale One-Whee Trailer is easy-riding under all load 
conditions . . . cannot jack-knife when backing. 





Hale Two-Wheel Trailer takes a 1500 lb. load comfort- 
ably, yet weighs oniy 575 lbs. Body is 484%" wide by 66" 
long, inside. 


HETHER it’s vacation touring, 
camping, trips to the seashore or 
for business: the one-wheel trailer 
“takes a load off your car”. . . solves for 
good the problem of stowing luggage. 
For contractors, businessmen or 
farmers the “extra-load” ability of the 
Two-Wheel Trailer makes one trip do 
in place of two... cuts cost of extra 
hauling trips. 


For detailed information write: 


HAL FIRE PUMP 
COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


@® NOTE: Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
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Indies, and here they are. And, since 
they’re among easygoing, rather 
trusting people who don’t care 
enough about money to sacrifice ei- 
ther themselves or anybody else to 
get it; the stuff gravitates, of course, 
to the Spanish tills. 

The town square (palms, roses, 
jasmine and lilies) is its central stage; 
all its dramas go on here. Once a 
week there is music in the evenings 
from its bandstand, and the towns- 
folk promenade, the men in one di- 
rection and the women in another, 
which is the traditional recipe for 
romance. The substantial citizens 
sit on tile-and-wrought-iron henches 
and talk politics. There are, as in the 
days when our first ambassador to 
independent Mexico dabbled in same, 
two principal parties: the conserva- 
tive clericals and the Freemasons. 

To the former belong the rich 
and their trusted employees and the 
would-be and has-been rich. To 
ihe latter, the rebels and the intel- 
lectuals: the town pharmacist, the 
telegrapher, probably the barber, 
the schoolteacher, and the hard- 
pressed ranchers. There may be a 
headquarters of a peasant league in 
the town, and, if there is a mine or 
sugar refinery or some other indus- 


trial plant in the neighborhood, there 
may be a union headquarters too. 
The fellows ambitious to be deputies 
are on very cordial terms with those 
places; to nearly everybody else, 
they’re the Hand of Russia itself. 
Some of the better-off families 
have sons who have made good in 
the capital, mostly through political 
channels. A few of the rancidly aris- 
tocratic have relatives who live 
there, in lace-curtained stone man- 
sions, and who own electric refriger- 
ators and cars, but are otherwise 
cloistered in rigidly conservative 


tradition, very far away indeed from 
the society circulating in the hotel- 
resort-and-night-club world. All of 
the young people in the town and 
round about daydream, of course, of 
getting to the capital. Even more 
fervidly they daydream of getting to 
the United States, that legendary, 
dangerously irreligious country from 
which anybody can bring back 
enough capital to buy a piece of land 
or start a little business of hisown or 
enough education to become a well- 
paid professional, and where, evi- 
dently, everybody has money and 
anything can be done with money, 
even (who would have believed it!) 
licking the civilized and lordly Ger- 
mans. 

The oldsters read with com- 
fortable horror about savage strug- 
gles and hardships going on in the 
United States, and go tosleep on fairy 
tales about the wonderful things that 
are available there; almost any day 
now, planes as common as cars. But 
what's real is the horse fair to be 
held next week in the town just a 
day’s ride from here. 

Take a good look at Mexico’s to- 
pography. Add the fact that the first 
auto roads were just begun in the 
°20’s; add that the railroad system, 








begun about when ours was being 
finished, connects only what were 
the Spanish colonial centers (mines, 
rich raw-material zones, ports), and 
you have a possibly good common- 
sense explanation of why time, in 
most of this country, has not meant 
change. But that’s only half the 
picture. The other half is a history 
that has taught the people to fear 
change, whereas we welcome it. 
Mexican history, far back to the 
mythological times when the gods 
played ball and created the universe 
while engaged in a sort of celestial 


world series, is a story framed not 
by years but by mountains, deserts 
and tropical swamps. Peoples moved 
within this frame, to seize the greener 
spot held by a neighbor or because 
the neighbor had the same idea, and 
won; to discover watered fertile soil 
for homesteads; to barricade them- 
selves within a protected place where 
neither war, nor disease, nor drought 
might strike so easily. The priests 
led, interpreting the thoughts of the 
gods, to the promised land, the 
rightful Shangri-La, only another 
trek and a couple of generations 
away. 

The immigrant invaders, if they 
were more numerous and _ bigger, 
pushed the older populations from 
the choicest spots: either down the 
social ladder or over into the next, 
less fertile valley, some into the 
rockier gorges, the driest mesas, 
and up into the northern deserts and 
down into the jungle strips. 

Life went on in isolated pockets, 
defended against all aliens and there- 
fore against change. There are, in the 
state of Oaxaca alone, fifty different 
Indian languages (not dialects) sig- 
nifying fifty little nations, each with 
its own ancestral ways. In the bigger 
and richer crossroads such as the 


Valley of Mexico, the valleys of 
Puebla and Oaxaca, and the curve of 
the Gulf, there grew up, out of mix- 
tures of. immigrants, civilizations 
easily comparable to those of Ezypt, 
Assyria and ancient China. They 
were spread by trade and war, 
absorption, enslavement, or by col- 
tact with those who won by [force 
the better-watered spots. There be- 
ing so much slope and so much less 
level land and water, the traditional 
attachment of the farmer to his land 
grew here like a living root. The 
fields were tended, cherished, and 
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fought over with passionate ferocity, 
which is what is called now, “the 
agrarian problem,” heartbeat of Mex- 
ican revolutions. 

At the time the Spaniards arrived 
(1519), the Aztecs, barbarians to the 
older civilizations they had ground 
down, were collecting tribute from 
much of what is now Mexico. They 
had a system of trade that func- 






tioned for thousands of miles from 
their tight little isle in the Valley of 
Mexico, Their merchants doubled as 
diplomats and spies. Their monarch 
was a Son of Heaven who lived in a 
pleasant palace (with wife, concu- 
bines, aviaries, and collections of cu- 
riosa and fine plants) and there com- 
posed poems, thought long thoughts, 
received embassies, manipulated im- 
perial politics, kept the army keyed 
to the spring, and humbled himself 
before the gods. Chieftains in the 
Maya country sicked the Spaniards 
on to him with willing details of the 
gold at his command. On the route 
up from Veracruz other tributaries 
were happy to act as Fifth Column. 
Of this situation Cortés, who was a 
brilliant statesman as well as a dar- 
ing campaigner, took dramatic ad- 
vantage, with the help of a smart and 
lovely Aztec girl who had once been 
sold into slavery. (The scenariowrites 
itself.) And the Spaniards had guns. 


The Gold Cure 


They were here, they said, be- 
cause they “suffered from a disease 
of the heart that only gold can 
cure.” They wanted mines, planta- 
tions second choice; both, of course, 
producing gold by Indian labor. 
Who risked his fortune and his neck 
to go to till the soil with the sweat 
of his own brow? They were noble- 
men; or meant quickly to become 
Pad by their system of private enter- 
Prise: any gentleman who could af- 
ford to fit out an expedition, and 


who had the influence to get a letter 
of patent, rode forth to seize what no 
one else had seized yet, for the glory 
of God and in the name of the king, 
and he was entitled to at least 50 
per cent of the take. (The king got 
a fifth, the Church a tenth.) 

This was the beginning of many 
fabulous names and houses, and of 
the seignorial cities that now are so 
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much beautiful architecture. The 
missionary friars, while methodically 
replacing each temple with a church, 
acquired real affection and admira- 
tion for the Indians. They protested 
that so many hidalgos were in such 
a hurry to sweat the gold out, that 
they were depopulating the land, 
diminishing frightfully the souls that 
could be saved, and dwindling the 
profits to the Crown. So the friars 
and the military were distrustful of 
each other, and the military were 
wary of the envoys the Crown sent 
out to take a look, and they all felt 
that what the viceroy didn’t know, 
wouldn’t hurt, either; so each out- 
post and garrison and city and mis- 
sion went about its business like a 
medieval fief and in guarded isola- 
tion. 

They were islands of Spain in a 
sea of free Indian labor. To enforce 
this arrangement, the lash was made 
righteous by gospel and by law. The 
Indians were declared legal minors, 
wards, granted by the thousands, to 
whoever the court felt deserved 
this trust. It was the privilege of the 
trustees to use the Indians’ bodies as 
they saw fit, but their duty to save 
their souls. But since the Indians 
were not easily persuaded of the 
merit of this idea, a rigid line was 
drawn between Indian and white. 
They lived in separate worlds; the 
Indians, as if in ghettos, ruled from 
outside through their own head men. 
The only recognition of similar hu- 
manity recognized between Indian 


and white, was in the Church. The 
only Spaniards allowed to live in 
Indian settlements, were mission- 
aries, and the only Indians allowed to 
penetrate into the Spanish world were 
men trained into the priesthood. 
The Indians raised still higher bar- 
riers. They even resisted living so 
close together as in the Spanish-style 
towns the friars recommended, con- 
tending that their forefathers had 
found it healthier, and with a pleas- 
anter view, and more conducive to 
peace, to put each house upon its 
private peak or screened inside its 
woods and gardens. Like the eagles 
and tigers that they considered their 
kinsmen, they had long since made 
privacy their basic habit, within 
which each individual thought up 
his own world, ceremoniously to be 
respected by his neighbors. 


MEXICAN VILLAGE 
Old Ways and Crafts 


On your first day in Mexico 
City you will probably at once go 
shopping on Avenida Francisco I. 
Madero, which used to be called the 
Street of the Silversmiths. It is a 
thoroughly urban street— Parisian, 
in fact. You'll be startled—though 
no one else seems to notice—if you 
see a fellow who looks like a prophet 
from the hills bemusedly driving a 
flock of turkeys past the luxury 
shops and across the street, as if the 
rushing traffic simply wasn’t there. 

He is an Indian, he’s going to 
market, and he hails from Actopan 
(or one of a score of near-by villages) 
to whose inhabitants your world is 
as unreal as a fable. Very little 
Spanish is known there. The lan- 
guage is Nahuatl, which was spoken 
by the Aztecs, whom the Spaniards 
conquered, and by the Toltecs whom 
the Aztecs conquered before that. 
These villages date conservatively 
fifteen centuries back. If you hap- 
pen in, which isn’t likely, the auto- 
matic reaction to you is to hide. But 
if you arrive enswered for by some- 
one who belongs here, you will prob- 
ably be guest of honor at a very 
long and very formal feast. 

The houses are one and two-room 
adobe squares, windowless, used, as 
one of the first Spanish friars aptly 
said, “like overcoats.” In keeping 
with the Mexican passion for flowers 
that all the conquerors wrote home 
about, there are plants in pots, cans, 
old buckets, hollow stones, tree 
stumps, on trestles, benches, hang- 
ing on the walls, and lined up along 
the fence, which is built of lumps of 
lava. The cooking is done over open 
fires or braziers, mostly outdoors. 
There is, or soon may be, a corn mill 
in the village—an old motor hitched 

(Continued on Page 117) 





Screwdriver and 


will fix that closet 


Closets that crash are funny on 
the radio, but you fume when your 
own get so cluttered. Remodel them 
quickly, permanently and inexpen- 
sively with K-Veniences. Modern, at- 
tractive K-Veniences are scientifically 
designed to keep your closets spic and 
span, double hanging capacity, save 
wear and tear on clothes and cut 
pressing bills. In fact, your closets can 
be so cooperative they practically 
hand out your clothes. Just install 
K-Veniences . . . with a screwdriver. 
No blueprints, no structural changes. 
A small investment in K-Veniences 
will give you a lifetime of satisfaction. 


Loox ror HANDSOME 
K-VENIENCES AT YOUR LEADING 
HARDWARE OR DEPARTMENT STORES 


Pants, skirts 
stay pressed. 


a > 


Keeps shoes 
clean, neat. 





Ties in order, 
wrinkles hang out. 





Keeps clothes neat, 
clean and handy. 


HERE’S REAL HELP 


FOR YOU... 





“How to Make the Most of Your Closets” 
—48 pages, sparkling with illustrations and 
information ; by Helen Koues, famous authority. Also, 
colorful K-Venience booklet 0: closet ideas and 

equipment. Special value. Send us 10c to cover mailing. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
Dept. Y37, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 





sky grown soft with April’s smile, the flash of a bluebird’s 
Aw songs of meadow larks from every fence post, and 
blue lupine and orange poppies dancing down the hills to 

the sparkling Pacific—that is spring as it comes to California: But 


a Southern Appalachian spring is just as fair, with little dogwood 


trees covered with starry white blooms stepping down the moun- 
tainsides, like young brides on a staircase, and everywhere great 
red trillium with its odor of crushed strawberries, while the red- 
bird sweeps, cheering, from bough to blossoming bough. 

With fragile bloodroot and arbutus, its tender fragrance the 
breath of innocence; with mountain-laurel flowers, each corolla 
like the crinolines and calicoes of little girls of long ago—thus 
does New England dress itself for the season. 

Out on the Midwest prairies there are long-stemmed violets and 
shooting stars and trout lilies for the eager fingers of children; 
great white trillium shine through the woodlots of Wisconsin; 
quaint Dutchman’s-breeches nod on the warm hills of Southern 
Indiana. And now as the snows leave the stern face of the Rockies, 
bursts forth there the miracle of bitter root—frail, fresh and pink. 

No part of this country of ours is without a wealth of spring 
wild flowers, and if it lay in my power I would get in my car, every 
January, and follow spring from the Everglades of Florida, where 
the white spider lily blooms in all its purity, northward through 
Georgia, its red hills covered with redbud; I would want to be in 
Virginia in time for that orchid, more beautiful than any that ever 
came out of the tropics or a greenhouse, the moccasin flower or 
pink lady’s-slipper. Then for the Berkshires, where I would wor- 
ship at the feet of the columbine and the showy orchis, and so on 
right up to Smuggler’s Notch, for the sake of Vermont’s violets. 

But you could fill your eyes and refresh your soul with quite 
as much beauty by starting from Texas, when bluebonnets (a kind 
of lupine) run to the edge of the world; you could journey north 
all the way to the Dakotas where the holy chalices of pasque- 
flower lift to a wide sky. And I would certainly stop, on such a 


Midwestern pilgrimage, to see the little wild-plum thickets of 
Illinois seething with white bloom above a pink carpet of spring 
beauty—a fairyland, a festival of flowers that not even fabled 
Japan in spring can equal. And if, like all the gifts of fairyland, it 
is only briefly ours, that is true of so much of the best old Earth 
has to show—a rainbow, a baby and life itself. Even the stern 
face of the desert breaks into a lovely smile, if, by chance, there 
has been a late March snowfall to take the place of the spring 
showers that come to lands less arid. Then, the little seeds of an- 
nuals, long dormant in the sands, spring up, and you walk an Ely- 
sian field of blue-eyed gilias and mariposa lilies like cups of orange. 

I suppose everyone, when he sees spring wild flowers, has a 
desire to pick a bunch. He thinks that he can bring them home 
alive, still fresh and dewy as he found them, and capture for his 
desk some of the enchantment he felt in the woods, with the 
white-throated sparrow calling, the brook singing, the sky aching 
with tenderness. How sad is the withered bouquet in his hand be- 
fore he gets it home! Or even if it lives, how pathetic, somehow, it 
looks between the confining walls of the room and under the low 
gray sky of the ceiling! You cannot capture the sunset glory by 
suddenly clapping the shutters on it. The coarse splendor of 
autumn flowers like goldenrod and aster can survive much abuse. 
Our spring wild flowers cringe at the destructive touch of man, and 
to preserve them you must equally preserve all their setting. 

The true lover does not ravish the very innocence he adores. 
And so it is with wild flowers. If you would enjoy them, go to 
them. Revel in their beauty, and the beauty of their setting. 
Learn to appreciate each one in its snug station, so intent upor: 
its fragrant little life. Learn all their names—Quaker-ladies and 
Jacob’s ladder, foamflower and blue-eyed-Mary, wake-robin and 
owl’s-clover, and be wiser than the wise of earth. A poet has said 
“the days that make us happy make us wise,” and the days in 
April when you set off wild-flower hunting will be among the hap- 
piest you have known. 





Walter E. Thwing, who made the pictures on these pages, photographs wild flowers as 
a hobby. Since his duties as publisher of The Home Garden prevent extensive travel, 
he has raised more than 200 species brought from all parts of the United States. 
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SHOWY LADY’S-SLIPPER, Cypripedium 
spectabile. Queen of the Lady’s-Slipper tribe. A 


native orchid that ranges over the Northeast. 
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MARSH MARIGOLD, Caltha palustris. It 
brightens the swamps and brooksides from New 
England to the Carolinas and west to Nebraska. 


WILD COLUMBINE, Aquilegia Canadensis. 
One of America’s favorite wild flowers graces 
stony Lillsides from the Atlantic to the Rockies. 


FOAMFLOWER, Tiarella cordifolia. This “little 
tiara” with “heart-shaped leaves,” the translation of 
its Latin name, ranges widely over Eastern states. 


BITTER ROOT, Lewisia rediviva. The bright state 
flower of Montana has a limited natural range in the 
Northwest, but is now a garden favorite over the U. S. 


WESTERN FALSE SOLOMON’S SEAL, Smilacina 
amplexicaulis. This showy three-foot plant which bears 
bright red, purple-spotted berries ranges the far West. 


AN EVERGREEN LEwisra, Lewisia Heck. 
neri elegans. This is one of several exquisite var- 
ieties that are native to Northern California, 


TRAILING ARBUTUS, Epigaea repens, is 
Massachusetts’ state flower. Often called New 
England Mayflower, ranges south to Florida. 


DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES, Dicentra Cucul- 
laria. This wild cousin of the garden Bleeding 
Heart is found in many of our Eastern states. 
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WESTERN TROUT LILY, Erythronium gran- 
diflorum. This graceful cousin of the eastern dog- 
tooth‘violet brightens the Northwestern woods. 


BLUE MARSH VIOLET, Viola cucullata. This 
fragrant denizen of moist woods from Quebec to 
Georgia is found where swamp maple grows. 


AMERICAN PASQUE FLOWER, Anemone 
patens. The state flower of South Dakota. It 


blossoms from Illinois to British Columbia. 


FRINGED POLYGALA, Polygala paucifolia is also 
called Flowering Wintergreen and Gaywings. One of the 
showiest spring flowers, it is found over most of East. 


GREEK VALERIAN, Polemonium reptans. This is 
not a creeping plant, but holds its light blue flowers 
gracefully erect. It blooms from New York to Kansas. 


BLOODROOT, Sanguinaria Canadensis. This member 
of the poppy family ranges widely over the East. Its 
root oozes a red juice when cut; hence the name. 
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sHOoWY orRncHIsS, Orchis spectabilis is a 
hardy terrestrial orchid native to oak and pine 
woods of East. Lovely purple and white flowers. 


LARGE WHITE TRILLIUM, Trillium gran- 
diflorum. This attractive member of the lily 
family brightens the spring woods of the East. 


BLoopRoorT, A close-up of this delicate 
white flower which blooms early in the woods 
before the trees have developed their leaves. 
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PITCHER PLANT, Sarracenia purpurea. This 
carnivorous plant is found from the East Coast 


MOUNTAIN LADY’S-SLIPPER, Cypripedium mon- 
to the Rockies. It traps insects with its leaves, 


tanum. Cypripedium means, “slipper of Venus,” refer- 


PINK LADY’S-SLIPPER, Cypripedium 
ring to the shape of this flower from the West Coast. 


acaule. {in the oak, birch or evergreen woods, 


May brings the blossoms of this hardy orchid. 


GRASS PINK ORCHID, Calopogon pulchellus 
(meaning “beautiful beard”). This rare and 


PAINTED TRILLIUM, Trillium undulatum. Per- 
beautiful native orchid inhabits Eastern swamps. 


CALIFORNIA TRILLIOM, Trillium sessile 
californicum. This striking flower is a native haps the mest beautiful trillium, this Eastern species 
of California, Qregon and Washington forests. is often the companion of the Pink Lady’s-Slipper. 


BLUE LUPINE, Lupinus perennis. A patch of these showy wild flowers blooms The blossoms, despite their name, are closer to purple or violet. Flowering in 
May or June, they are to be found in sandy soil all over the United States. 


on a hillside in the Presidential Range of New Hampshire’s White Mountains. 





_ FACT AND FICTION 


| (Continued from Page 111) 


0 grinder, where the women bring 
sir lime-soaked corn to be made 
fo dough. This is revolutionary. 
sey were brought up to spend half 
sir lives knelt over the lava grinder 
e their mothers and grandmothers 
id back to the beginnings of corn in 

prica. 
" They cook the same dishes Cortés 
escribed in his letters to Charles V: 
: as, tamales, beans, squashes, 
“Yomatoes and other native vegeta- 
‘Ples, spiced with a great variety of 
chili and aromatic herbs. The fam- 
ily sleeps, cocooned in hand-loomed 
blankets, on straw mats. Thesemats 
appear in ancient pictures and now 
as then serve as: table, screen, corn 
‘sacks when sewed up the sides, and 
‘shrouds for the dead when rolled. 
" The village grocery is a hole-in- 
‘the-wall that sells bottled drinks, 
“muslin, thread, herbs, at least six 
inds of dried chili, canned Spanish 
ardines, dried fish, dark native to- 
seco, chocolate ground native 
hion from the cocoa bean, sugar, 
iifee, matches and candied cactus. 
near-by bar accommodates 
maybe eight. It dispenses beer, 
"pulque (tapped from the century 
mt and let ferment), tequila and 
"mescal, brewed and distilled from 
"mother species of the same plant. 
The bar, also, is decorated with 
Dright papers. The ancient rule (on 
‘pain of death) that only very elderly 
people may get drunk, is respected 
but not enforced. The government 
hall, at right angles to the church, is 
an adobe rectangle with a porch. 
Here the important men do their 
considered lounging. What business 
the village has with the outside is 
carried on by a clerk, usually a state 
appointee. The community decisions 
are made by the venerable males, 
some so venerable that they have 
achieved a mandarin mustache and 
a tuft of whisker. They sit cross- 
legged and upright, and weigh the 
issue in fine-spun webs of philosophi- 
cal considerations. 


Market Day 


_ Once a week the village is market 
Most to the merchants and buyers 
Om ten miles around or so. On 
Mlurdays it packs its stuff to Xo- 
mimilco, on Sundays to some other 
ee, and so on throughout the 
e tWithin the trottable zone. The 

Me system, imposed by the In- 
ms, regulates the market life of 
tMetropolis. Market day moves 

m quarter to quarter. The bigger 

8s, or those that have famed 
dalties (a particular cheese, a 
blanket design, an extra- 
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resistant pot) draw buyers and sellers 
from twenty and even fifty and a 
hundred miles. You could spend half 
your life, as many Indians do, fol- 
lowing the cycles of the trade car- 
avans. You see them always on the 
roads, hustling their burros, or with 
their huge baskets and crates slung 
from their foreheads, as in the an- 
cient books. 

What most amazed the conquerors 
on their first visit was, they wrote, 
the size, the numbers, the highly 
regulated order, the extreme spe- 
cialization, and the “excessive clean- 
liness” of the markets. “They even 
have little houses to which . . . the 
natives must retire to discharge their 
bodily functions.” The Indian sani- 
tary laws, regarded by the Spaniards 
as on the quaint and superstitious 
side, have been discarded, you will 
instantly note. The orderliness hangs 
on in little touches—the symmetrical 
arrangement of wares, for example— 
and in the system itself. The special- 
ization, though it no longer includes 
the luxury trade, is still the heart of 
the system. 


Crafts are Localized 


You go to Toluca (Fridays) for 
embroideries, basketry, and serapes 
woven loosely in natural wools. For 
tight-weave serapes (in blue, red 
and white) you go to Texcoco. For 
dramatic color—with eagle and tiger 
motif—to Oaxaca. To Puebla for 
majolica, to Oaxaca for dark glaze, 
to Tlaquepaque for terra cotta. To 
Aguascalientes for drawn work, to 
Querétaro for . . . the list, written 
nowhere officially, embraces the en- 
tire country. The sizable producing 
centers are still inhabited in quarters 
according to craft, as when Cortés 
described them, and subdivided ac- 
cording to type, design, and style. 
Tlaquepaque, on the outskirts of 
Guadalajara, has long been the mass- 
production pottery center. It works 
according to the Ford system, which 
was far advanced here five centuries, 
ago: papa puts in the upright lines, 
mamma the horizontals, the children 
the dashes and dots. In the adjoin- 
ing village, Tonal4, you find the 
custom-order stuff: the decorative 
vases, the holiday platters. There, 
you go to the Lucano family for fine 
yellow glaze with palms, to the 
Galvan family for stylized deer in 
soft earthtones, and so on. The 
strikingly Chinese style of the Gal- 
vans corresponds to the way they 
handle their brushes; held, as the 
Chinese do, at the extreme tip. 

Once a year the village breaks its 
piggy banks or pawns something for 
its big fiesta, honoring its patron 
saint. The more muscular youths, 
gotten up as animals, plumed war- 
riors, and medieval knights—this last 





ALUMINUM WARE 


with Top-of-Stove Control* 


ERE is beautiful new aluminum ware 

so remarkably different and superior— 
that it’s creating a sensation in the kitch- 
en. Pan American Ware with new “top-of- 
stove control” makes cooking a delight- 
fully new experience. And it’s all so simple. 
You cook at low temperatures, the fuel-saving 
waterless way, and let the cookware do the work. 
Vital vitamins are saved... Natural colors of 
fruits and vegetables are preserved. Delicious 
flavors and juices are cooked in. Food takes on 
new taste—new savor. And the jewel-like luster 
of Pan American Ware will last for years with 
ordinary care. See this exciting new cookware 
today. If your dealer can’t supply you write 
Burnette Castings Company, Hartford, Mich. 


*Top-of-Stove Control 
Pan American Ware gives new life to top-of-stove cook- 
ing. Its heat-holding properties plus exclusive control 
features eliminate the need for much oven operation. 
Yet it is equally desirable for oven use. 


THE VITAMETER. For control of temperature and 
cooking speed. Helps retain vitamins and miner- 
als. Cuts cooking cost: 


THE VENTILATOR. Permits open or closed cooking 
without removing lid. Protects colors and flavors. W¥—s# 
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THE SPIRAL NON-WARPING BOTTOM. Stays fiat. 
Distributes heat evenly. No sticking. No burning. 
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WORLD’S FINEST COOKWARE 
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was a Spanish missionary sugges- 
tion—dance all day and most of the 
night in the churchyard to music of 
bamboo lutes, tree-trunk drums, and 
armadillo guitars. Troupes of dancers 
come from the other villages, and 
pilgrims, too, if the saint is particu- 
larly renowned for miracles; and of 
course merchants with many wares. 
The community blows its funds on 
fancy decorations and fireworks. 
For about a week before, everybody 
devotes himself exclusively to pret- 
tying up the town and especially the 
church, with sprays and wreaths 
and garlands of bright paper, young 
corn, palms and flowers, and tin- 
seled fruit. 

Next month, and the month after, 
there are other fiestas to be attended 
in other villages, each the big day of 
its place. The year is spaced into a 
geographic cycle of worship, trade, 
and celebration. A cycle of bigger 
fiestas—and more powerful pa- 
trons—wheels round a bigger zone; 
and the biggest are a national cycle. 
They are all, except for The Night of 
the Yell (celebrating Independence), 
and a few other civic holidays, heid 
in honor of a miraculous Madonna 
or saint. But by not-so-strange co- 
incidence they fall on the day that 
was sacred in each place before 
Christianity was received. 

In Tepozotlan, near Cuernavaca, 
the big yearly fiesta is held at the 
same time in the church and at the 
pyramid-temple on the hill above, 
called “The House of the Tepoz- 
teco.”” The fiesta honors, jointly, the 
Madonna and Double-Rabbit, the 
Tepozteco, a benefactor of man- 
kind (he discovered pulque), who, it 
is explained, is her favorite son. The 
annual pilgrimage to the cave-shrine 
of The Miraculous Lord of Chalma 
(near Toluca) draws hundreds and 
hundreds from many miles around, 
particularly the wizards and the 
sorcerers, who feel their powers are 
replenished there. 

In the early days of the Spanish 
colony there were a number of purist 
ecclesiastics who complained about 
the cult at the shrine of Guadalupe 
(at the edge of Mexico City), which 
now draws international pilgrim- 
ages. 

How odd, they said, in won- 
derment and suspicion, that this 
Madonna with the Indian face 
should have appeared for worship in 
the same place, at the same time of 
year, formerly sacred to Tonantzin, 
the Earth-Mother. 

The ancient peoples, to cope with 
the flamboyant tricks of the weather, 
used to maintain schools of astrono- 
mers whose business it was to sit on 
top of pyramids (built in the flat-top 
shape of extinct volcanoes) and 
chart the movements of the planets. 


They worked out an extremely j. 
curate and complicated calendar, at, 
time when Europe was still guessing 

On this their entire religion wa; 
based. They believed that man j 
connected with the universe, inte. 
changeable with animals, plants, th: 
elements, and the planets, all jy 
eternal, shifting balance with each 
other. Each place therefore planted 
harvested and celebrated, accord. 
ing to its geographical position in rp. 
lation to the cycles of the sun, the 
moon, Venus, and the other ob 
served celestial bodies. The grea 
holidays coincided with the times of 
celestial “crisis’’: the solstices, the 
eclipses, the end of each cycle an 
beginning of another, when, for , 
split instant, the whole univer, 
held its breath. The holiday was th 
point, the climax, of what had bee 
lived and accomplished to that mo 
ment; not, as with us, the cessation 
of work. It was a solemn obligation, 
It still is, and it punches holes in 
modern schedules and drives indus 
trial foremen, business executives 
and even non-Mexican housewive 
speechless on the subject of this 
topsy-turvy land. 


MEXICAN INDIAN: 
He’s Strikingly Mongolian 


Actopan, and thousands of place 
like it all over the country are grass 
roots Mexico. 

Over half the people of Mexico ar 
peasant John Does, pure Indian. But 
over 90 per cent are of dominanl 
Indian stock, and look it. We paus 
here for brickbat identification, be 
cause in Mexico the word “ Indian” 
is still used, colonial style, to meat 
“sub-social.”” Being a mixed-breel 
(mestizo), however, puts one in the 
category of “decent person”: i. ¢, 
one who wears shoes. It’s all sucha 
very, very touchy business that evel 
for census purposes “Indian” is ont 
who wears sandals, lives in the tre 
ditional native way, and does no 
speak Spanish. (What one is if he 
wears shoes and speaks Tarascan is # 
pretty question.) It’s not uncommol, 
though, for young fellows of Indian 
parents, who have made their way 
in the city, to refer to “when I use 
to be an Indian.” 

The idea, perpetuated from ¢> 
lonial times, that people of Indiat 
stock aren’t entitled to civilize 
rating, handy as it’s been to the top 
10 per cent (foreigners, mestiz0 
and those who “ used to be” Indians) 
plays hob with the self-respect af 
most Mexicans, and permeates the 
life of the nation with the compt 
sion to deny and camouflage and ru! 
like mad away from itself. For t 
fact is that the fundamental char 
acteristic of Mexico is that it # # 
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Indian country, and the basic dif- 
ferences between ourselves and Mex- 
ico are mostly due to the circum- 
stance that, while in the U.S. the 
Indians dwindled, in Mexico it’s the 
whites who have been, lo, vanishing 
these many generations, absorbed 
matrimonially into the far more 
numerous native folk and their much 
more tenacious folkways. 

What this means is that Mexico 
js an Oriental country. 

Hang on; this is the soberest an- 
thropology. The laborious proofs of 
the connections between the first 
families of America and the peoples 
of Asia have been accumulated, now 
almost ad infinitum, by the com- 
parers of neolithic spear throwers, 
the analyzers of languages (many 
Indian languages are tonal, like 
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Chinese), the checkers of physical 
characteristics, and the other meas- 
urers of what a long distance it after 
all wasn’t (at infiltration speed) be- 
tween the two points. The accepted 
theory is that these pioneers, immi- 
grants and refugees trekked in by 
way of Bering Strait. The un- 
orthodox also cock an eye at proofs 
that navigators from Pacific islands 
reached South American coasts and 
at the tales of wreckage from Oriental 
junks (including also castaways) 
Washed up on California shores by 
the Humboldt Current, which runs 
our Way past Japan and the Kuriles. 


Links With the East 


The physical evidence that In- 
dians are Mongols—if you don’t be- 
lieve your own eyes—is in so-called 

fixed” characteristics: straight 
black heavy hair, practically no 
beard, dark eyes tending to almond 
shape, high cheekbones, and deli- 
cate hands and feet. Sometimes In- 
dian babies are born with what’s 
called a “Mongoloid spot” at the 
base of the spine, which it seems also 
happens to Chinese and Japanese. 
It’s assumed that the Asia-America 


traffic was mostly one way, and was 
cut off long before the beginnings of 
organized civilization in the Far 
East, so that the civilizations of 
ancient America started from scratch 
and are something else again. You 
arrive at that conclusion by em- 
phasizing the great differences and 
by-passing the sharp similarities. 
We're more fascinated, though, 
by some stranger-than-fiction odd- 
ments which most pre-history scien- 
tists, since they’re stuck with the 
idea that there was no communica- 
tion between the two continents 
after the Ice Age, and the other fixed 
idea that civilization couldn’t have 
developed then much beyond spears 
and words, put on shelves in the 
odd-coincidence department. For 
instance, both the ancient Mexicans 


and the Chinese (and nobody else 
much) use bright-colored paper 
prominently in their ceremonial 
rites. The most important mytho- 
logical animals in ancient Mexico 
are the tiger and the plumed serpent, 
in China the tiger and the dragon. 
The favorite decorative motifs in 
both places, are the scroll and the 
fret; the pottery shapes of an- 
cient China can’t be told apart ex- 
cept by experts, from ancient Mexi- 
can. In both places jade is the most 
precious material, Their women’s 
hairdress (in two high rolls) and the 
men’s scalp lock are startlingly alike. 
The Mexican word for sandal is 
huarache, the old Japanese word 
guaraji. 

We now take you further out on a 
scientific limb with the suggestion 
that the ancestor cult of China and 
Japan and the ancestor cult of an- 
cient Mexico (and the feeling in both 
places towards the dead) are so 
much alike that it’s harder to believe 
they’re strange coincidence than 
that they both stemmed from the 
same source. Archeological proofs 
that in ancient Mexico the departed 
members of the family had a lot to 


do with those still alive are many 
and widespread. Some of the most 
impressive ruins uncovered are cities 
of the dead (Mitla, Monte Alban) 
and in every religious site and re- 
ligious doing the ancestors played an 
important part. They were the 
beneficent special leaders. It was 
assumed that the only difference be- 
tween ghosts and corporeal people 
was form, and that the dead con- 
tinued to relish the joys and share 
the sorrows of their folks, and came 
around from time to time for some 
gala supper, a drink, music, and a bit 
of philosophical chitchat. 


Strangers From Spain 


That’s about the idea still. The 
typical Mexican ghost story now, 
personal experience usually, has to 
do with the next of kin, who arrives 
just in time to clear up a great 
trouble. The typical ghost is a sym- 
pathetic, diffident creature, who 
tries to show where treasure is hid- 
den, or anyway to give good advice. 
It’s you who boggles when the lady 
who runs the neighborhood store re- 
marks, as she measures out the 
beans, that she’s going to have to 
move because the person who form- 
erly inhabited here, and who is now 
dead, is too much of a nuisance put- 
tering around the planis all the time. 

You may discover that Spaniards, 
who ought to feel at home in what’s 
supposed to be a Spanish daughter- 
country, are as much at sea in Mex- 
ico as you. On the other hand, Chi- 
nese and Japanese accommodate 
quickly into any social class. They 
can even live, as quite a lot do, in 
Indian settlements, and be consid- 
ered merely as a person from another 
place, not the peculiar specimen pos- 
sessed of special powers and topsy- 
turvy notions that you are. They see 
eye to eye with the Indians on many 
things. They have the same sort of 
physical endurance and deathless 
patience, the same acceptance of 
disappointments, sufferings, and 
catastrophes. They talk alike, with 
the same sort of candid realism and 
ironic twist, set off, to each other’s 
relish, with a poetic turn of phrase. 
Conversation to them both, is pri- 
marily a game, rather than as with 
us, mainly an exchange. Their chil- 
dren, treated almost from the begin- 
ning as adults, behave alike; they’re 
quiet, self-sufficient, and extremely 
useful little creatures. 

They are both perennial traders 
and fiesta goers, and they both de- 
rive their principal pleasures from 
social intercourse and from making 
things. They both are quite alien to 
our passion for accumulation. They 
have the same capacity to shift from 
an abiding gentleness to sudden feroc- 
ity and the same talent and delight 
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for ambush. They have the same re- 
spectful devotion to flowers, and even 
the same grave affection for birds, 
insects, odd natural forms, and tiny 
things. They have the same sort of 
genius for doing the minutely skilled 
(who but an Oriental could make a 
wardrobe for a flea!). To them both, 
the family is the only unit of popula- 
tion that counts—and with what 
weight! The community is simply 
an address except, as in the small 
places, where it’s essentially an alli- 
ance of families. In the cities, 
though, community responsibility is 
a purely bureaucratic affair. 


MEXICAN HISTORY 
Revolution Against Monopoly 


In the cities, with their three-way 
combination of Spanish Catholic in- 
heritance, modern industrial drive, 
and ancient persistance, the Oriental 
stamp is not quite so strikingly ob- 
vious. Indian food, Indian customs, 
and above all Indian points of view, 
dominate national life; but you feel 
this mainly in intangibles—the sort 
of intangibles that have you dith- 
ered, but wouldn’t if Mexico, in- 
stead of being next door, were some- 
where in the neighborhood of Manila. 
Once you stop puzzling, though, 
over why Mexico isn’t like the U.S., 
you become adjusted to the country. 
Here is that juxtaposition of misery 
and splendor, and that mercilessness 
of the mighty to the weak, and that 
tough, elusive indifference of the 
weak you've always associated with 
the Far East. Here is that inscru- 
table behavior: what John Doe says 
seldom checks with what he does. 

When you’ve been here long 
enough, you begin to discover that 
this, to you, exasperating inconsis- 
tency and irresponsiblity correspond 
to a complicated code of etiquette 
(and defense mechanisms) which 
forbids John to say no. So he says 
yes, but acts otherwise, and polishes 
this off with a handsome bunch of 
appeasement flowers. If you ask 
him how to get to a certain street or 
how far it is to the next town, he will 
tell you even if he doesn’t know. He 
feels it would be so disagreeable for 
you, and rude of him, if he declined 
a satisfactory answer. 

You get the impression in history 
books that the conquerors uprooted 
and obliterated the ancient Mexican 
civilization completely. But from 
the facts of life in Mexico you get the 
knowledge—or go about forever in a 
daze—that this isn’t so. What the 
conquerors destroyed was the super- 
structure: the organized religion, the 
laws, the government at the top, the 
learned bodies. Quite a set of items, 
and since these four things were in- 
tegrated as one, it’s more or less as if 
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somehow our universities, labs, li- 
braries, and centers of industrial re- 
search—the brain of our civiliza- 
tion—were suddenly blotted out. 
But by destroying that much you 
don’t necessarily destroy a people, 
nor even alter it completely. The 
three centuries of Spanish rule, pre- 
sented rather glibly in most histories 
as a dead calm, a life regulated by 
the lash or the mine and plantation 
overseer, and made splendid by re- 
ligious devotion, is instead a story of 
resistance. Violent resistance, sporad- 
ically. Passive, sullen, impermeable 
resistance throughout, which digested 
and assimilated what Cortés—and 
subsequent dominators—struggled 
to introduce, and slowly it worked 
conquest the other way around. 

Like China, indeed, Mexico has 
absorbed its invaders, though Mex- 
ico is as yet only half-aware, reluc- 
tantly, of the nature of its strength. 
But it is apparemt in the plot of its 
story. The standard carried by Fa- 
ther Hidalgo, Mexico’s first Inde- 
pendence leader (a priest who wore 
shoes and spoke Spanish, but had an 
Indian face) was the dark Madonna 
of Guadalupe, and the battle yell 
was: “ Long live the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe! Death to the Spaniards!” 
All the great statesmen since have 
been grass-roots men, pure or dom- 
inantly Indian. The greatest, Benito 
Juarez, as a child wore sandals and 
spoke only Zapotec. Throughout his 
life he acted implacably, consciously, 
as an Indian. Today, political power 
is completely in the hands of grass- 
roots men, some consciously native, 
some “used-to-be’s.” It’s the 
fashion, too, among the most bril- 
liant thinkers and artists, to be In- 
dian, aggressively, self-consciously 
native. Some of these include those 
who dress like you and speak English 
as well as Spanish, and don’t appear 
any more Indian than their immi- 
grant great-grandpas did. 


A Favorite Noun 


For more than a hundred years 


_now, Mexico’s favorite noun (after 


love) has been the word Revolution. 
This long struggle began with revolt 
against Spanish rule and continued 
as civil war. In the midst of it came 
the war of 1848, through which Mex- 
ico suffered the staggering loss, to 
the U.S., of nearly half its territory. 
Twenty years later came the French- 
Spanish-English invasion, from 
which the Spanish and English re- 
tired when they discovered that 
their debt-collecting expedition was 
cover for Napoleon III’s imperial 
dream, with his man Maximilian of 
Hapsburg on a Mexican throne. (He 
lasted less than three years, and 
though Juarez or some other grass- 
roots man would have finished him, 








this was speeded by the U.S. threa 
to invoke the Monroe Doctriy 
against all would-be makers of Euro. 
pean colonies anywhere in America) 

Porfirio Diaz, who had beep 
Juarez’ most brilliant general, riveted 
dictatorial peace from 1896 to 1910, 
Then the always latent revolution 
blew his monolithic rule to bits and 
ploughed upheaval into every home. 
There were ten years of civil war, 
after which the struggle continued— 
and continues to date—in political 
terms, punctuated by flare-ups, now 
apparently diminishing in violence 
and in frequency. The trite simile is 
the volcano. It’s the quickest to 
convey the idea of what Mexican 
history has been; it is also generally 
agreed among Mexico’s politico- 
social experts, now, that the volcano 
remains very much alive. 


The Tug-of-War 
What’s been eating these turbu- 


lent Mexicans for so many genera- 
tions is the thing that always and 
everywhere has brought on revolu- 
tions, namely, monopoly. Under 
Spanish rule this operated a 
economic, political, religious, and 
cultural monopoly, with the fattest 
profits thereof, in each of these fields, 
going to the smallest top percentage 
of Spanish-born. This was a soft 
setup for whoever had the power; 
and so it continued not greatly 
changed (except for the priority in 
re birthplace) under independent 
Mexican governments. Some were 
headed by believers in aristocratic 
rule and some by disbelievers, who 
nevertheless followed the monopoly 
pattern because that was the way 
the administration of power was set. 
It wasn’t clear to them that national 
welfare wouldn’t automatically fol- 
low by simply taking the bankrupt 
business out of conservative-clerical- 
aristocratic hands. 

The first statesman to hit hard at 
the economic underpinnings of the 
setup was Juarez, who became anath- 
ema to thé Church because he ex- 
propriated its holdings, a good half 
of the country’s agricultural and 
real-estate resources, which had 
been withdrawn from general access. 
These properties were sold cheaply 
to irreligious bidders from whom 
arose a rural middle class that 
thenceforth (in unequal competition 
with the great plantations) carried 
on the revolution, pulling in the peas 
ants as allies. Porfirio Diaz, 
anyway some of his advisers who 
were thoughtful men and sincere p* 
triots, meant to do a job of making 
over their sadly backward, sadly 
impoverished country. Comparilf 
it with the countries they most a¢- 
mired, France and Germany, they 
figured that Mexico hadn’t had the 
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peaceful leeway needed by industry, 
commerce, science, education and 
the rest of the formula prescribed 
by middle-class strength and pros- 
perity. 

They missed the still more basic 
fact, though, that for nearly four 
centuries Mexico had been run as a 
colonial country: a source of raw 
materials and cheap labor, with the 
net of the benefits largely for export. 
Nor did they consider that the free- 
doms and opportunities from the 
bottom up, which we call democracy, 
were a necessary ingredient to the 
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making of national welfare. So they 
applied their remedy synthetically. 
They invited all capital willing to 
undertake any form of industry to 
come in, and made the invitation 
completely attractive with long tax- 
free concessions which enjoyed al- 
most extra-territorial privileges. They 
guaranteed splendid steady profits by 
cheap labor, which was kept co- 
operative with iron-handed military 
rule. 

The colonial set-up was taken over 
lock, stock, and double-barrel by 
big business, mostly foreign. Amer- 
ican companies picked up mining, 
still overwhelmingly the biggest in- 
dustry, pretty much where the Span- 
ish had left off, owning 95 per cent of 
it. American railroaders engineered 
the Mexican system (at so 
much per mile) and, even when the 
Mexican government bought in the 
controlling shares, the top jobs and 
the skilled ones were marked priority 
for Americans. American and Eng- 
lish oil men pioneered the second 
biggest industry, wherein also the 
Well-paid jobs were not given to na- 
lives. American, German, French 


and Spanish planters bought in and 
began to industrialize the richest big 
plantations. Frenchmen set up the 
big department stores, Germans 
took over the chemical and hard- 
ware fields, Spaniards kept the gro- 
cery business and the textile industry. 
Americans and English brought in 
and owned and ran the electric- 
power business. They all acquired a 
lot of beautiful real estate besides, 
and hallelujahed the Porfirian Peace 
as, at last, Mexico’s golden age. 
The only Mexicans who got any 
of the above prosperity and shared 










the hallelujahs were the friends of 
the friends of the president and his 
advisers, the families intermarried 
and otherwise partnered with the 
wealthy foreigners and the rancid 
aristocracy. What the other Mexi- 
cans got, and that eventually shat- 
tered the Porfirian Peace with the 
desperate scream and roar of revolu- 
tion, was American ideas. 

These were the leaders of the 
revolution: professional men who 
glumly measured the distance be- 
tween their fees and the coolie living 
standard of 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation; university students who eyed 
the door of opportunity which bore 
the time-honored phrase, Come 
Back Tomorrow; skilled and un- 
skilled workers who had migrated 
and in the United States earned far 
more than they could dream of get- 
ting at home; and scientists and poets 
who were enraged by the senseless 
gap between Oriental luxury and 
Oriental misery and by the senseless 
waste of the country’s human re- 
sources. 

They found willing listeners 
among the small ranchers and little 


businessmen, who were locked in by 
usury; among the miners, railroad 
men and factory workers; among the 
craftsmen and the mule drivers, 
whose activities were being sapped 
by increasing industrialization; and 
among the peasants—the 80 per 
cent or so classed interchangeably as 
Indians, many of whom had owned 
their land and lost it to expanding 
industries and plantations in a posi- 
tion to expropriate. The gospel 
preached by the revolutionaries 
was simple: Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans. It was to be achieved by de- 
stroying the military-clerical-plant- 
ers-foreign capital Porfirian Peace 
combine. 

When the smoke cleared in 1920, 
the folks in power were guerrilla lead- 
ers, nearly all of whom had once 
been ranchers, peasants, workmen 
or students. Many of them promptly 
rounded off their careers by getting 
rich, believing that the government, 
and the country’s resources, be- 
longed (as had so long been cus- 
tomary) to its administrators; but a 
good many didn’t. There then began 
a curious sort of labor-capital strug- 
gle within what’s called “the revo- 
lutionary family.” For since the 
public power no longer rested on the 
old supports, politicians who wanted 
to get rich had to appear to be (and 
act like it when times got rough) 
good labor men, revolutionaries from 
the heart. Moreover, since a lot 
of capital was needed for the 
many enterprises the revolutionaries 
wanted to get going (schools, roads, 
dams, sanitation, factories, banks) 
statesmen had to be, even were 
forced to be, simultaneously the 
strongest defenders of native labor 
and the best friends and sometimes 
partners of foreign money. 

Political Zig-Zag 

This double-take ‘makes Mexican 
politics and politicians almost in- 
comprehensible to most Americans. 
It also works out as a sort of regular 
zig-zag in political periods, from ap- 
peasement of labor to appeasement 
of capital, and back and forth. 
Cardenas, whose presidential period 
was give-to-labor, knocked the last 
of the old colonial props out by cut- 
ting big slabs off the plantations for 
the clamoring peasants and by hav- 
ing a showdown fight over labor rights 
with the oil companies. He expro- 
priated and got away with it. After 
him came, of course, a give-to- 
capital period (which includes the 
war years) and the present new 
administration hopes to balance 
neatly between, but definitely left 
of center. 

What’s been accomplished in the 
twenty-five years that the Revolu- 
tion has been running the show, may 
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not look so good to you. It doesn’t 
iook so good to a lot of Mexicans, 
either. The hot breath of the peas- 
ants and of labor keeps evaporating 
that solid feeling needed if the coun- 
try is to be industrialized and mech- 
anized and progressed American 
business style, increasingly the fa- 
vorite method. On the other hand 
the cash, credit and education which 
need to be spread wide, in order to 
make the U.S. idea work, haven’t yet 
reached the majority of the popula- 
tion, most of which continues to try 
to make a living at farming, with ob- 
solete methods, on exhausted bits 
and pieces of soil in a country ob- 
viously designed by nature to be 
primarily an industrial and com- 
mercial nation. Moreover, in the 
give-to-capital war years, those who 
had money multiplied it many times, 
but those who hadn’t, got caught 
in an inflationary price rise (over 
400 per cent) that has been choking 
the very breath out of most of the 


people. 
A Land in Transition 


Nevertheless, if you compare the 
over-all picture of the good old days 
of Don Porfirio with the picture 
now, and bear down hard on the 50 
per cent illiteracy, the 90 per cent 
insanitation—and its dreadful dis- 
ease toll—the disorganization, the 
insecurities, the grinding poverty all 
around, the luxury world of the new 
palaces— you can still say with Gali- 
leo, “It moves.” And fast. The 
material differences are obvious. The 
roads bring marketing possibilities 
to regions heretofore outside the 
system of colonial islands. The dams 
increase the fertile surface of the 
land. The use of agricultural ma- 
chinery is spreading. The number of 
schools has been enormously multi- 
plied. The number of people who 
have access to higher education has 
been greatly increased, a large con- 
sumer-goods industry (with the help 
of those energetic refugees) has been 
developed and heavy industry has 
been begun. 

But the vital difference, the thing 
that’s doing all this, is something 
you can’t see. It’s the change in the 
people, from resignation to deter- 
mination. It’s the hope, the dis- 
content, the eagerness flickering in 
even the farthest corners, and a sort 
of angry new dignity. It’s the grass 
roots growing a crop of people who 
mean exactly what we mean when 
we say democracy. 

You can wrap it up and say this is 
a country in transition (which all 
countries really are). But this transi- 
tion is trying to cover a lot of ground 
very fast. What goes on here is hap- 
pening in many parts of the world. 
You may think of Russia. 


Mexico has been tackling the same 
problem that the Russians have 
been working on, for about the same 
length of time, but by entirely. dif- 
ferent methods. The nub of the 
difference is this: (1) Mexico is next 
door to the U.S., and is dependent on 
the U.S. for so many of the things it 
wants that it has got to go along with 
an alert eye on Washington; and 
(2) because its people, as much and 
more than we, are the sort who won’t 
move, won’t budge a quarter of an 
inch, by anything resembling com- 
mand. 

The first rule of the social code in 
Mexico is Indian. It’s this: You live 
your way, I'll live mine. It’s the 
unwritten supreme law; the one law 
everybody meticulously respects. 
The rules of polite behavior work all 
the time in everything to allow 
people to live as they choose, without 
paying the slightest attention to 
what you or anyone else is up to. 

To us, who are used to living by 
what’s in the mind of the other guy, 
some of the results of this bland 
anarchy are exasperating, baffling 
and shocking. It’s an incoherent 
spectacle, like a society of sleep- 
walkers. 

And yet, that thing we chase 
that keeps escaping us, what we 
want most, that we keep feeling 
we’ ve incredibly lost out on—in this 
topographical, historical, and cul- 
tural mishmash!—they’ve got here. 
Eureka: that sweet, sweet personal 
sense of freedom. 

What you see now is the rubble 
and dust of trying to fit the American 
way of life with the Mexican sense 
of values. The two things don’t jibe 
on quite a lot of fundamentals. For 
instance, can you live in the present 
(and we'll see how we take the 
bumps when and if they come) or 
should you plan? Can you squander 





your substance on fiestas and your 
time on friends, or is it better to ac 
cumulate money in order to accumu- 
late things? Should John Doe see to 
it that his neighbor sweeps his yard, 
vaccinates his children, attends the 
right church and professes the proper 
political ideas, or can he say good 
morning, how’s your pet cobra doing 
today, and let it go at that? 


The Mexican Dream 


Ninety-nine point nine per cent of 
Mexico these days wants to get to 
the U.S., though seldom to stay, 
Americans in increasing numbers, 
especially ex-service men, are com- 
ing to Mexico because of things 
it seems the Mexicans have that we 
haven’t got. What we have that the 
Mexicans yearn for is our way of 
living in material things, but—and 
you get this “but” from President 
Aleman and his brain-trusters, and 
the artists, writers, social planners, 
scientists, and the migrant laborers 
who brought it back from the U.S. 
along with their saved dollars—but to 
keep their own yardstick on what's 
material and what the human spirit 
craves. 

The Mexican dream is of being 
able to live with American comfort, 
health, efficiency and knowledge, and 
still keep the Mexican wisdoms: the 
tolerance, and the fundamental be- 
lief that jobs, friends, possessions 
and pleasures are matters of taste 
rather than of price or position. 

If this dream is ever realized, even 
partly, it will of course be the end of 
the tourist business. Who will then 
come down for a breather in the sun, 
to relax in the easy climate and the 
beauty of the landscape, and get un- 
kinked in the leisurely tempo—and 
ever go home again? THE END 





For the how and wherefore of travel in 
Mexico, see Facts for Holidays, page 137. 
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resorts which will bring vacation pleasure to everyone in your family. Easy-to- 
drive highways lead you through Oregon’s year-round playlands. Let our free 
booklet help you plan the vacation treat of your life. Send coupon (below) now. 


Silver Creek State Park Roadside Scene Along Oregon's 400-mile Seacoast 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


Traver Inronmation Dert,, Room 706, 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 


Wild Flowers Brighten Your Pathways in Oregon 
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Whether you carry your 
own clubs or hire a caddy, it’s smart 
to own a lightweight Balanced Golf 
Bag. It’s full-size, sturdy and 

ectly balanced for easy carrying. 

© spilling, no sagging, no excess 
ight—it means more 

golf pleasure for you. (va 


BALANCED GOLF BAG, INC 


Jorth & Noble, Chicago 22, WI 
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MEXICO’S 
EXPLOSIVE MURALISTS 
(Continued from Page 45) 


paint a thousand square feet of 
fresco in the Great Hall of the RCA 
Building, he took the opportunity to 
include a huge portrait of Lenin join- 
ing the hands of a soldier, a Negro 
and a worker. 

The Rockefellers, who had ap- 
proved a sketch in which the portrait 
was not recognizable, were pained to 
find the little father of red Russia 
sternly giving them the eye whenever 
they entered their building. Besides, 
they felt the red flags waved by the 
workers in another panel were much 
too red. 

Nelson Rockefeller asked the artist 
to paint in an unknown face in place 
of Lenin’s. Rivera refused. A few 
days later he received his full pay for 
the unfinished mural, $21,000, and 
orders never to darken the walls of 
RCA again. 

Since frescoes are done directly on 
the wet plaster of the wall, Rivera’s 
work could not be taken down with- 
out being destroyed. It was boarded 
over. Rivera hotly called this “cul- 
tural vandalism.” The Communist 
League of America compared it with 
book burning in Germany. The Pro- 
visional United Front Rivera De- 
fence Committee issued a manifesto 
longer than its name. The building 
was picketed. General Motors can- 
celed Rivera’s contract to decorate 
their Century of Progress booth at 
the World’s Fair in New York. The 
Advance American Art Commis- 
sion denounced the practice of im- 
porting foreign artists and waved 
the flag for indigenous frescoes. The 
Rockefellers remained in unhappy 
possession of a mural they decidedly 
did not want but could not easily 
dispose of. 


Embattled Walls 


Rivera let off steam by including 
highly uncomplimentary caricatures 
of the John D. Rockefellers, junior 
and senior, in a mural he did free for 
the New Workers’ School in New 
York. But capitalism had the final 
say about Lenin’s portrait. On the 
excuse that a new information booth 


had to be added in the Great Hall, — 


the Rivera murals were destroyed. 
From. Mexico City the artist 
roared his protests: “There ought to 
be, there will -yet be, a justice that 
prevents the assassination of human 
creation as of human character. .. .” 
But even in the more friendly at- 
mosphere of the Mexican capital, 
Diego was to discover mural m 
derers. ‘ 
Rivera accepted the job of deco- 
rating the dining room of the Hotel 
Reforma, Mexico’s swankiest hos- 


telry. The management breathed a 
sigh of relief when he agreed to paint 
scenes of Mexican fiestas. Nothing 
could be less political than a fiesta; 
no danger of upsetting the American 
guests. 

But the paunchy painter never 
was a man to let his subject interfere 
with what he wanted to say. Present 
at one fiesta was a composite creature 
known as The Dictator. It had 
Hitler’s mustache and forelock, Mus- 
solini’s chin and Roosevelt’s smile. 
The management was unhappy. 
They suggested a face-lifting, but 
the embattled artist shrieked his 
customary No, No, A Thousand 
Times No. The management called 
in an unknown painter to make some 
changes. Rivera heard that his crea- 
tion was being desecrated. He 








Address contributions to: 


The National Society for 
Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. 

11 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











rounded up his friends and raced to 
the hotel. Guards barred the en- 
trance. Rivera tried to break 
through. He spent the rest of the 
night in jail. 

The wildest controversy revolving 
around Rivera had little to do with 
art. After being bounced from the 
Communist Party, Diego became in- 
creasingly identified with the anti- 
Stalin group headed by Leon Trot- 
sky. Rivera talked President C4r- 
denas into offering the exiled Trot- 
sky ahaven in Mexico. The Trotskys 
moved into Rivera’s house. There 
were plenty of people in Mexico who 
did not welcome the arrival of the 
refugee, and the most vocal among 
them was David Alfaro Siqueiros 
(pronounced See-kee-ros), the young- 
est and wildest of Mexico’s mural- 
painting trinity. 

Siqueiros, who looks like a hand- 
some Hugh Herbert, is sometimes 
called the painter who never paints. 
He is usually too busy with politics. 
While still in his early teens he joined 
Carranza’s revolutionary army and 
became an officer.. Later, as Mexican 
military attaché in Paris, he became 


intefested in painting. In 1919, while 
studying art in Spain, he wrote in q 
Spanisl : lled Amer; 
(which lasted exactly one issue) , 
manifesto to American artists. He 
said they should return to architeo. 
tural values in art, that they should 
become propagandists, that they 
should organize. 
Brush and Sword 


The only artist moved to action 
by Siqueiros’ manifesto was Siquei- 
ros. He returned to America and 
organized Mexican artists into a 
Syndicate of Painters, Sculptors and 

» Intellectual Workers. Together with 
Orozco and Rivera he developed the 
modern Mexican style of mural 
painting with its emphasis on archi- 
tectural shapes, earth colors and 
propaganda values. 

But most of the time Siqueiros has 
been too busy to paint. An orthodox 
Communist, he prefers direct action 
to propaganda. When the Spanish 
Civil War broke out, Siqueiros was 
teaching in New York. He rushed 
to Madrid, designed himself the most 
flamboyant uniform in the history 
of modern war, and distinguished 
himself in the fight against Franco. 

Returning to Mexico after the war, 
he was outraged by the presence of 
Trotsky. As usual he put aside his 
brush, and organized protests. Trot- 
sky, uneasy about the future and no 
longer on good terms with Rivera, 
moved into a virtual fortress in the 
Mexico City suburb of Coyoacan. A 
young American named Sheldon 
Harte, the son of a prosperous New 
York businessman, came to live with 
him as secretary and bodyguard. 

One night someone knocked on the 
door of Trotsky’s house. Harte 
opened the door. Armed men burst 
into the house, shot it up thoroughly, 
pumped bullets into Trotsky’s bed 
but missed the exile, who was hiding 
in a corner. Then they dropped an 
incendiary bomb in the courtyard 
and disappeared. Sheldon Harte dis- 
appeared with them. A month later 
he was discovered buried under the 
floor of a hut miles away. The news- 
paper Grafico said he had been 
killed ‘a la Mexicana,”’ beaten until 
he ran so that he could be shot but 
“not in cold blood.” 

Naturally the police dropped 
around to see what Siqueiros had to 
say about the attempt on Trotsky. 
A number of witnesses, none pal- 
ticularly credible, said they had seen 
Siqueiros on the street outside Trot- 
sky’s, wearing his gaudy uniform and 
cape. Siqueiros was shy. Not wail- 
ing to be interviewed, he started on 
an extended vacation in the hills. A 
nationwide manhunt started. 

Each time the police had about 
decided that Siqueiros had left the 
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country, he wrote a letter to the 
denouncing them as agents of 
reaction and bawling out Cardenas 
for bringing Trotsky into the coun- 
try. Siqueiros, in a manifesto, said 
attacks on the hermit of Coyoacén 
were not criminal but political. 
While Sigueiros played hide-and- 
seek with the authorities, an adven- 
turer who called himself Frank Jack- 
son and had entree in Socialist cir- 
cles, came to Trotsky’s fortress. Jack- 
son asked the exile to examine some 
French statistics he had compiled. 
As Trotsky leaned over his cluttered 
desk to look at the manuscript, Jack- 
son struck him with an alpine pick, 
wounding him fatally. Since Jackson 
was captured, no one claimed he was 
Siqueiros in disguise. 


Hide-and-Seek 


But Col. Leondre Sanchez Salazar, 
the head of the Federal District 
Secret Police, Mexico’s FBI, still 
took the artist’s successful fade-out as 
a personal affront. He pressed the 
search. A tip came that Siqueiros was 
deep in the tierra caliente, the hot 
lowlands between the Mexican pla- 
teau and the coast. He was said to 
be living with Indians he had met 
years before, during the revolution. 

Two secret-service agents, dis- 
guised as traveling traders, recon- 
noitered the region where he had 
been reported. They found nothing. 
Sanchez Salazar dispatched two more 
men, disguised as ore buyers. They 


received definite word that Siqueiros 
was hiding on a ranch known as Los 
Otates. The entire area was sur- 
rounded by federal troops. Slowly 
they closed in on the hideout. 
Siqueiros was surprised, asleep. 

Back in Mexico City, the curly- 
haired, green-eyed painter stroked 
his drooping mustache and gravely 
complimented Sanchez Salazar on 
his brilliant performance as sleuth. 
Next he petitioned the president to 
release the Indians who had sheltered 
him. And then, turning his attention 
to his own problem, he slipped out of 
trouble with the biand ease of a legal 
Houdini. 

The case against Siqueiros was not 
strong. He could not be linked to 
Harte’s death, or to the actual shoot- 
ing. Eventually all charges were 
dropped except those of wearing a 
uniform without authorization and 
impersonating an officer. But when 
released on bail, Siqueiros hop-skip- 
and-jumped from Mexico to Cuba to 
Chile and did not return for four 
years. 

Siqueiros’ life abroad was almost 
placid. Once fireworks threatened 
when a drunken guest at a house- 
party looked at the painter and 
shouted belligerently, ‘“ Viva Trot- 
sky.” But the unruffled artist 
merely answered, “Amigo, you're 
an optimist.” 

While in Chile he even settled down 
to painting. Mexico had raised a 
fund to build a new school in a 


Chilean town razed by an earth- 
quake. Chile asked the expatriate to 
do the murals for it. Siqueiros’ 
fresco, Death for the Invader, is con- 
sidered his best work. A member of 
the Museum of Modern Art staff has 
called it the greatest contribution to 
modern painting since painters be- 
gali experimenting with cubism: 


Stormy Petrel 


Siqueiros followed his masterpiece 
with another manifesto. This one 
called on the artists of America‘ to 
get behind the war effort. He went 
on a tour of the Americas, exhorting 
painters to produce butter propa- 
ganda. Eventually he returned to 
Mexico, where he apologized for the 
turmoil he had raised about Trotsky 
(“An unfortunate bit of political 
sniping”), and all was forgiven. Be- 
fore long he was writing an open let- 
ter to Orozco on what was wrong 
with Orozco’s art. 

Since their salad days in the Syn- 
dicate, when they were discovering 
the modern mural techniques, the 
Big Three have drifted far apart. 
Rivera and Siqueiros split over their 
interpretations of Communism. 
While the police were chasing 
Siqueiros around the back country, 
Rivera announced that his old friend 
wanted to get rid of him, too, and 
prudently departed for an exhibition 
in San Francisco. 

Orozco, now considered much the 
best painter of the three, had time 
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Acres of wild 
flowers along 
easy highways 
. ... the peren- 
nial splendor © 
of old Virginia - 
homes and 
gardens ... 
the blossoms 

~.of 11,000,000 
apple trees... 
historic 
shrines set in 
a riot of beau- 
tiful coloring 
- . . these in- 
vite you to 
linger awhile 
in a land 
where life re- 


tains much of the leisured tempo 
days. 
Garden Week in Virginia, April 28- 
May 5, 1947, when the gardens of a 
hundred famous old estates 
will be open to the public. 
World famous natural wonders, 
family beach resorts, moun- 
tains, lowlands, seashores 
-. . fishing, riding, 
golfing... . all yours 
for the choosing. 
Come to Virginia 
for vacation fun! 


of Colonial 


From the mountains 
to the sea— Packed 
with vacation 
delights. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 820, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19; Virginia ~ 
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THAT DISTINCTIVE 
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That Dr. Pepper flavor is not derived 
from any single source... is not a 


copy of any other drink. I#’s an 





original blended creation that never 
tires the taste. Make Dr. Pepper your 
steady standby. Drink a bite to eat 
at 10, 2 & 4 o’clock...or anytime 


you’re hungry, thirsty or tired. 


Listen—Laugh—Enjoy 
“DARTS For DOUGH” 
A.B.C. Network—Sunday p.m. 








for a nasty remark about the recent 
pretty-pretty paintings perpetrated 


by Rivera for Mexico City night 
clubs, as well as for the work of some 
of the younger painters of the Mexi- 
can school. Said he, employing an 
artist’s deadliest insult, “The boys 
want to make money.” 

Whether the Big Three will be 
working in Mexico simultaneously 
over the next year is’ uncertain. 
Orozco came to the United States 
last winter because he felt like paint- 
ing snow, and he has commitments 


which will take him months to finjg 
Rivera is painting a series of myr, 

in the National Palace in Mey, 
City and, in his spare time, buildigs 
a pseudo-Indian temple somewhere'y 
the hinterland. Siqueiros is alsowo 

ing on a large-scale mural project. }; 
alone or as a team, the mural tita 
are certain to give Mexico conside 
able more of the art and fireworks {, 


which they are famous. THE ky 





ee 
Where to see Mexico’s famous 


in Facts for Holidays, page 137. 





TEHUANA WOMEN 
(Continued frem Page 49) 


greeted us. A red ribbon was wound 
like rubies in and out of her coronet 
braids. She was luxuriantly beau- 
tiful in the way Dolores del Rio used 
to be. Her eyes were large and lumi- 
nous, her complexion deep cream- 
colored. “Be seated,” she said gra- 
ciously. “I will prepare fresh coffee.” 
With deftness she swatted a fly on 
the sea-green oilcloth of a table. As 
she disappeared into the kitchen, her 
voluminous black skirt swirled noise- 
lessly about her. 

“She’s magnificent,” I said. 

“Think so? Look there, then.” 
Pifia touched me lightly on the 
shoulder. We had chosen a table by 
an iron-grilled window that opened 
out on a narrow side street. The wall 
opposite had been washed in some 
chalky yellow paint and seemed 
waiting for a muralist. A slim woman 
in apricot silk appeared. Gold 
gleamed about her neck. Long 
amethyst earrings hung from her 
ears. A fringed scarf of orchid- 
colored chiffon was caught in her 
slightly crooked arm. She wore gold- 
colored shoes heavily studded with 
stones like topazes. In our range of 
vision she stopped and turned to 
speak imperiously to someone be- 
hind her whom we could not see. 
She must have heard our gasps of 
admiration, for she cast us one quick 
glance, registered indifference, turned 
and moved out of sight. 

“Evidently she’s going to a 
party,’ Pifia said. ‘‘She’s upper crust. 
She wears shoes in the afternoon. 
But she, too, must walk, because 
Juchitén has no cars or carriages.” 


The Loveliest Maid in Mexico 


The hostess of the restaurant, like 
a great lady acting as serving maid, 
brought in the cups of steaming 
coffee and a plate for the roscas. She 
stood regarding us for a moment 
with mild curiosity, and then, re- 
arranging a straying curl, moved 
with easy grace back into her kitchen. 

The loveliest girl in Mexico cam? 
gliding like a phantom along the 


126 


| 


sidewalk. She bore a raffia basket q 
pale fruits in her right hand. 7 
balance herself she held the left hay 
out, the fingers slightly curved, in, 
gesture that looked like the begi 
ning of a wave to a loved friend. We 
watched her coming, the emboi 
ment of shy beauty. Her huipil wa 
of pale yellow; the small breasts en 


phasized the pattern of silver-coloreg 


embroidery. The skirt was of fade 
orange and her bare toes twinkle 
along the pavement. Her cream 
complexion was smooth as rose petal 
and her red lips were slightly parted 
as if in wonderment. She seemed ti 
be emerging into the stream of li 
for the first time, hesitant, afrai 
and yet under a compulsion to mor 
swiftly, like the brook in sprix 
meeting the river. 


Local Color 


“She is Miranda,” I said. “Shei 
the ethereal creature of the Ten 
pest.”’ As she passed, the atmospher 
took on a kind of radiance. 

The main church of Juchité 
built in the severe style of t 
Franciscans, was not impressivt 
But the sexton, taking the air int 
high-backed chair set against th 
wall, was unforgettable. He was 
superb old man with white hair am 
a narrowing white beard, soft « 
corn si/k. He was both handsou 
and ascetic-looking, with aristocraii 
Spanish features and nut-brown skil 
He was dressed in immaculate while 
even to his sandals. He remindej 
me of a thinner and more mystic 
Rabindranath Tagore. Pifia ask 
permission to enter. He responds 
graciously but did not smile. 

The doors were open and ¥ 
stepped into the dusky coolnes 
While there was no service in pref 
ress there were ‘six worshipers, # 
on the third row from the back 
three on each side of the aisle. !! 
three on the left were boys in the 
middle teens; the three across lf 
aisle were girls in their early te® 
“The lambs on the right and thei 
on the left,” I muttered, a © 
paused. When they were aware! 
our presence, the girls dropped * 
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dropped ® 


ir knees and inclined their heads. 
They wore the huipil grandes. The 

ipil grande is the elaborate head- 
jregs of starched lace that ripples 
»ver the shoulders and down the 
hack like a diadem of white peacock 
sathers. It is usually worn only on 
estive occasions, but often it is used 
or churchgoing in lieu of a scarf. 

he boys exchanged glances with 
one another and then looked out of 
he corners of their eyes at the girls. 

t was easy to tell even from the 
hack of the church that that was 
hat they were doing. 

Strolling away from the church, 
became aware of the pleasant 
quietness of the town. There was no 
oot of an automobile, no grind of 
ndustrial wheels, no factory whistle 
»nnouncing the hour. And this quiet 
was constant. The nearest train con- 
jection was Ixtepec, fourtcen miles 
away. There was not a single hotel 
n this town of sixteen thousand. 

ere were doubtless radios in some 

the houses, but we heard none 
breaking the peace. No shouting, 

0 crowding, no hurry. 

I thought of the simple foreigner 
who asked in all innocence: ‘‘To 
what glorious temple are Americans 
voing When they hurry so?” 

Juchit4n was urban in design and 
pastoral in feeling. Most of the 
ouses opened directly on the street, 
but the streets were lined with al- 

ond trees. And some had gateways 
here one could see into the patios 

{ flowering shrubs. Here and there 


the rows of pastel-colored houses 
were broken by very small plazas, 
which the inmates of the surround- 
ing houses used as a communal 
garden. 


Tehuana Tableau 


Before one of the doorways on 
such a diminutive plaza, a woman 


had set her low cowhide chair under © 


an almond tree. Her huipil was white 
embroidered and her skirt a rich 
pomegranate red. Her hair was not 
braided but hung in chestnut waves 
about her shoulders. She was pretty 
with a fresh maturity about her. Be- 
fore her stood a male who measured 
up to the Juchit4an women in physi- 
cal perfection. He was handsome, 
with a jaw like a Spanish Basque. 
He wore nothing but a pair of lobster- 
pink shorts and sandals. His legs and 
torso were as impressive as a Hawai- 
ian surf rider’s. His skin was the 
glistening, sunburned shade of a life- 
guard. He was eating a bunch of 
grapes and playfully teasing his wife 
by pretending to feed her like a 
parent bird and then popping the 
grape into his own mouth. She 
laughed delightedly when she missed 
the grape and threatened to jab him 
with her needle. Throwing himself 
at her feet, he leaned his head pos- 
sessively back in her lap, almost up- 
setting the sewing basket. He 
reached up, offered her a grape, and 
let her have it, brushing the tips of 
his fingers caressingly over her lips. 
Then he shut his eyes and pre- 


tended to go into a profound sleep. 
She laughed indulgently, as she 
might at alittle boy’s prank; and 
went on with her sewing. There was 
an aura of a perfect mating about the 


Around the corner from the house 
of the handsome couple, a gate in 
the wall was open, and, just within 
the gateway framed by two almond 
trees laden with glistening green 
nuts, an old man in white was kneel- 
ing before a frame and doing some- 
thing with hanks of red wool. His 
hands moved lovingly at their task. 
On his face was an expression of con- 
tentment. 

The folks of Juchitaén seemed to 


hold peace in their hearts. The ° 


leaven of disturbing ambition was 
absent, like the mechanical noises. 
The citizens had-so few contacts 
with the outside world to make them 
discontented by false comparisons. 
In this region of moderate fruitful- 
ness of field and vine, a kind of 
blessed quietude lay upon the land. 
And what if all their tomorrows 
would be like the present? Would 
the lack of progress be so tragic? 
Soon the approaching Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway will bring new con- 
tacts; the jingle of tourist money, 
more trade. Doubtless in a few years 
the women will lay by their huipils 
and their flounces and assume 
stereotyped mail-order-house gar- 


ments. THE END 





For additional information, see 
Facts for Holidays, Page 137 
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The more you've traveled, the more 
you'll appreciate and enjoy these 
beautiful boardwalk hotels. For no- 
where is the atmosphere more lux- 
urious, the service more swift and 
understanding, your comfort more 
richly managed—than here on the 
ocean's very shore. 
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USE THE 1947 

LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE ano 
TRAVEL ATLAS 


Included for the first time: 
...Complete Bus Maps of North America. 
..- Motels and Motor Courts. 
Also revised: 
.«- Over 20,000 Hotels with rates and number 
of rooms. 
.- Railway Distance Maps. 
... Rand McNally 2-color Highway Maps. 
.--Airlines Map for 1947. 

..- Towns, Counties, Railroads serving them, 
populations and local points of interest. 
Large page size 1134 x 15%. 
72nd edition. 278 pages. 
Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 





American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me One Copy of the 1947 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


( Check enclosed. [J Please bill me. 
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Torr 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beautiful year 


‘round resort Hotels . . . Ownership 
management Ernest Byfield and Frank 
Bering of Chicago’s Sherman and 
Ambassadors and the Pump Room. 


Fishing the year around—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, manta, 
dolphin, rooster fish and shark. 

Hunting—November to April— 
deer, quail, partridge, wild turkeys, 
ducks and geese, hare, jaguar, wild- 
cat and puma. 


Contact your Travel Agent or write direct. 


GUAYMAS 
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Se Se 
YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 


uISseSs 
TOURS.-.CR TER 


AIR.--® 


write for Des 


criptive Holders 


Today more Americans are “going places"’ thanever 


befcre in history. As a result—the hotel and institu- 
tional field is surging ahead to new prosperity. Suc- 
cessful Lewis graduates “making good'* everywhere 
in luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, smart restau- 
rants and clubs. 

FREE Book explains how to qualify at home for a 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where 
pos are not dropped because you are over 40—shows 

ow you are registered FREE of extra ccst in the 
Lewis National Placement Service. Write TODAY. 
VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ training. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 














PIONEER 


METAL 
Nae 7- TAY 
SS . 





Time tested for 36 years! America’s out- 
standing values in Row and Outboard Motor 
Boats! 9 models to choose from! Rounded 
V Bow! Always ready to use! Endorsed by 


leading summer camps and resorts! her 
PIONEER MFG. CO., 623 Perry St., Middlebury, ind. a 
ron cs meen FY OR 
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INSIDE IXTEPEC 
(Continued from Page 54) 


Time; and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of paper-backed translations of 
American authors. 

Incidentally, there are good- 
looking women in Ixtepec. But for 
every attractive female you have to 
look at fifty ugly women. It’s tropi- 
cal country and their handsomeness 
disappears soon. All have big, flat 
feet, but they walk gracefully along 
the roads carrying loads on their 
heads, with one arm arched upward 
clasping the top of the burden which 
may vary from a simple vase to a 
five-gallon can of oi]. They glide, and 


‘from behind seem beautiful in a po- 


etically Grecian way. 

The men are usually scratching 
themselves. The town drunk, already 
plastered, was in sight when I got up 
in the morning. Nobody bothered 
him and he bothered nobody. The 
town idiot was blind. He was treated 
with decent respect by all the towns- 
people. Occasionally, a youngster 
would help him across the street 
through the puddles. 

The men of Ixtepec treat visitors 
with condescension. There was a 
local Mickey Rooney, aged fifteen, 
without upper teeth. This character 
was very much a pain to me, When- 
ever I came near, he blew hearty 
Bronx cheers at me. In Mexico, too, 
this expresses utter contempt. 


Gold-Plated Taxis 


There were three bare-footed taxi 
drivers, an unsavory trio. They 
lounged all day waiting for fares, 
then usually set such a high figure 
that the prospective clients shrugged 
their shoulders and walked. I got 
nicked a couple of times. 

Ixtepec has the usual street-corner 
wolves, ogling the girls. Whistling 
means disapproval in Mexico, so 
the boys usually mutter a few well- 
chosen words into the passing ear. 
Usually they’re rebuffed, but seldom 
discouraged. 

To go back to that guidebook I 
mentioned. Under Hygienic Condi- 
tions it says, “regular.” Under Cli- 
mate it says, “hot.” Under Rainy 
Season it says, “July.” Under Points 
of Interest it says, “none.” I'd like to 
amplify these statements. The hy- 
gienic conditions are regularly bad. 
The climate is wet and hot, but the 
rainy season extended itself for me 
deep into October, and that’s non- 
sense about no points of interest. 

Mexico is a place composed of 
points of interest. Take the railway 
station for instance. There’s an out- 
door juke box which plays all day, 
entertaining the waiting passengers. 
There’s the phenomenon of the birds 
which resemble U.S. purple grackles 


and the common barn swallow, which 
start chirping exactly at sunset. The 
incessant twittering drowns out all 
the ordinary street noises. Exactly 
as darkness falls, the twittering 
ceases. The dogs of the town pick up 
the refrain, howling like banshees 
until 3 a.m. Then roosters take up 
and crow until 6 a.m. By that time 
you re scratching again, so you get up. 

Ancient jalopies and bright shiny 
automobiles fresh from Detroit are 
familiar sights in Ixtepec as in all 
Mexico. The citizens of Ixtepec, who 
love electric lights, have decorated 
the hoods and bumpers of their cars 
with old bulbs. Hoxtmay’s photog- 
rapher gained considerable popular- 
ity among the urchins simply by giv- 
ing them used flash bulbs. 

I lost eleven pounds during my 
five days in Ixtepec. Oddly, how- 
ever, I rather liked the Hotel Mexico 
dining room. There were always sure 
to be wonderful characters eating. 
One was a local Brenda Frazier, who, 
during all the five days of heavy rain, 
wore dark glasses. She had the boys 
eating out of her hand. Once at 
dinner, two youths tried to light her 
cigarette for her. She lit it herself 
after they practically scorched her 
chin shoving matches under it. 

The management of the Hotel 
Mexico dining room insisted upon 
decorating each of the seven tables 
with a flower stuck in an empty 
Coke bottle. These fiowers drew 
thousands of flies. 

It amazed me that despite all 
the frustration of rain and delay I 
quickly succumbed to mafiana. Ma- 
hana makes sense in Mexico, perhaps 
particularly in Ixtepec. When I'd 











ask in some desperation when it was 
going to stop raining, I'd always ge 
the reply, ‘‘Oh, five days, maybe ten 
days. Quién sabe?” It didn’t matte, 
to them, why should it matter to me) 

If you're looking for a holiday 
with no interruptions, no phone 
ringing, no pressures, go to Ixteper, 
There are no phones in Ixtepe: 
there’s a telegraph office, open a fey 
hours a day and run chiefly by ap 
eleven-year-old boy who’s taking , 
correspondence course in English, 


The Fastest Thing in Town 


We had come to Ixtepec to take 
some photographs. We got them on 
the fifth day, when the sun shone for 
two hours. We’d been told that the 
plane would leave at 3 p.m. At ll 
A.M. half a dozen barefooted boys 
came running down the main street 
making motions with their hands 
which made it clear that the plane 
was to take off immediately. 

I hurried to the local agent and 
somewhat angrily said, ‘‘ Look, we've 
waited five days for the sun. Nowit 
shines. You promised the plane at 
3 p.m. It’s 11 a.m. and you want us 
to leave immediately.” The reply 
left me wordless. The agent looked 
at me. “‘ But, sefior,”’ he said, “don't 
you understand? The plane has an- 
ticipated itself.”” We packed in five 
minutes. 

That was my five days in Ixtepee. 
I’ve put down the unsavoriness of 
the place to make a point. If you 
travel to Ixtepec, go prepared. Had 
I known, I’d have taken some K and 
C rations, a bedroll, DDT bombs 
and, chances are, I would have hed 
a wonderful time. THE END 











**Can’t he see we’re full up?” 
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THE ATLANTIC’S 
MAD MERMAID 


(Continued from Page 66) 


Georgia and Mississippi Avenues on 
the boardwalk, was begun in 1929 
and took four years to complete. It 
js probably the Jargest and most 
complete place of assembly in the 
country today, the “‘clincher’’ used 
by the city’s Convention Bureau in 
thenever-ending sales talk to attract 
gatherings. It would have made an 
ideal home for the United Nations, 
with room enough inside for army 
maneuvers of three small prewar 
nations. It covers seven acres of 
ground, will hold some 70,000 people. 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
could be set in the middle of its 
main hall and leave room enough 
for a track meet and several stage 
shows. 

Markland built Convention Hall. 
Naturally, any structure which de- 
mands 12,000 tons of steel, 42,000 
cubic yards of concrete, 65,000 bar- 
rels of cement, 10,000,000 bricks and 
360,000 feet of piling offers oppor- 
tunities for extra profits. At least 
that tight little band known as the 
“organization” was suspected of 
thinking so. Markland disagreed. 
The feud began. 

It ended with “ Nucky’s” indict- 
ment for tax evasion, a charge 
proved by the Government with the 
help of data supplied by Markland, 
although the times themselves had 
conspired against rampant vice. 

Depression and Repeal, and fi- 
nally War, ended the Razzle Days. 
Atlantic City put on uniform 
with the rest of the world in the 


spring of 1942. The lights died on 
the boardwalk as Nazi subs blasted 
tankers off the coast. The white 
beaches were splotched with crude- 
oil smudges and, on occasion, dead 
men. Forty-seven of the city’s 
hotels became barracks and hos- 
pitals, including that titan among 
resort taverns, the $15,000,000, 
thousand-room Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, which became England Gen- 
eral Hospital. Nearly a half mil- 
lion fighting men passed through 
Atlantic City as basic trainees or 
invalided veterans. 


The Toll of War 


Entertainment became, for the 
first time in the city’s history, a 
secondary enterprise. What there 
was of it came with a lump in the 
throat and a savage burning back of 
the eyeballs. There were “marchers” 
in the Easter Parade of 1944 minus 
arms and feet, men who had learned 
about land mines in the fields of 
Africa and Italy. There were pilots 
and navigators and bombardiers 
“readjusting’ from too many mis- 
sions. Most of the town lived on the 
$30,000,000 of Governmental rent- 
als and a $2,000,000 monthly Fed- 
eral pay roll. 

Even now, after two bursting years 
of released tourist didos, the city 
has not regained its prewar garish- 
ness. Busier than ever in season and 
booming with the rest of the nation’s 
play places, nevertheless the city 
seems preoccupied with the serious 
business of becoming a real year- 
round resort. Aware that it needs 
many repairs and physical charges, 
especially in street repairs, it is 











“It sounds just lovely. Is it one of the United Nations?” 








seeking new financial methods to 
achieve them. 

It tried a 3 per cent luxury tax 
which netted the present coalition 
administration $2,000,000 before 
protesting merchants had the law 
declared unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court. It is now 
about to get Federal assistance with 
the endless jetty and beach-erosion 
work which must be done to keep 
the town from washing out to sea. 
Under the recently passed bill 
(HR 2032) the Government under- 
writes one third of the expense 
caused by tidal and storm erosion 
for all of the sixteen coastal states. 

The boardwalk is no longer quite 
so wild, although this would be hard 
to prove when all of the flashy, noisy 
jangle of auction shops, hotdog 
stands, piers, restaurants, gift stores 
is going full blast on a sultry night. 


The Secret ‘of a City 


The general promotions, including 
the beauty pageant, are not quite 
so lavish, despite the addition of 
several newcomers like the Hydran- 
gea Week, or the Clam and Oyster 
Opening Tournament. Of course, 
the sweeping statements of virtue 
are just as broad as ever. The city 
proclaims, ‘There is No Snow on 
the Boardwalk” —and keeps several 
snowplows back-town to prove it. 

In time Atlantic City may become 
exactly all she claims to be. Not be- 
cause of five near-by golf courses, 
horseback riding on the beaches, 
rolling-chair rides, fishing tourna- 
ments, good beaches, four hundred 
restaurants, a race track and a 
handful of night clubs. Not for any 
of the reasons resort salesmen give. 

Atlantic City will continue to do 
the nation’s major resort business 
because millions of men and women 
in the northeastern region of the 
United States and many points west 
feel genuine affection for it. There 
are few men and women, if actions 
mean anything, who do not assume 
that a visit to Atlantic City will re- 
store some measure of a gay youth. 
The mass of American memories 
work for Atlantic City; memories of 
wine-like sea air, heartier appetites, 
sounder sleep, and riotous fun. 

A peddler selling fruit parers on 
the boardwalk near Virginia Ave- 
nue— incidentally all cross streets are 
named for States— expressed it last 
year. “ You can all see this item,” 
he bellowed. “Each and every one 
of you can see what it is and what 
it does. I ain’t askin’ you to buy it. 
This little wonder ain’t askin’ you 
to take it home. You can see the 
score with your very own eyes. If 
you want it, come get it!” 

That’s all Atlantic City ever said. 
Millions take the hint. THE END 











WHERE MINNESOTA WAITS 
THE FISHERMAN 


Add a fighting Muskie or a North- 
ern to your fishing experiences this 
summer. Cast or troll in a favorite 
lake for bass and pike. Whip an 
eddying pool under a tree-shaded 
bank for a wily trout. Catch a mess 
of pan fish for that picnic on the 
beach. It’s really fun doing this in 
Minnesota. 

You and the family will get more 
out of your vacation in the Land of 
10,000 Lakes. Awaiting you are 
modern lakeside hotels, roomy 
north woods lodges, and thousands 
of cottages for two or a dozen. Here 
you can indulge in a myriad of 
sports, or just take it easy beside 
the sky blue waters. 





For information write Dept. H-1, Minne- 
sota State Tourist Bureau, State Capitol, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA 
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Whether 
you're plan- 
ning a trip 
around the 
world or a week- 
end jaunt, take 
along "The Travel- 
‘ers Companion’’. 
Compact and prac- 
tical with special com- 
partments for pass- 
ports, photos, landing, 
luggage, other cards, rail- 
road tickets, American 
and foreign bills. 

In fine pigskin, About $10 
At your favorite travel shop or write. : 
SCHNEIDER LEATHER PRODUCTS CO.” | 
421 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK |, N. Y. | 
ee ee : ve 

HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 

A travel com- 

panion that 

shows direc- 
tions anywhere, 
any time. 


Write for Circular. 
At your dealer's. Price $3.95. 


HULL MFG.CO.,P.0.Box246-C2, WARREN, OHIO 











OFFER THE FINEST 
PERFORMANCE FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF SALT 
WATER FISHING 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
B HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
HIA 32 PENNA 





BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE 
(Continued from Page 99) 


all. One has escaped a penance with 
impunity. 


Mr. Fleming, weary and scarred 
and somewhat ill-clothed, finds him- 
self back on English soil and faces 
with regret the fact that his holiday 
is over. So, unfortunately, is that of 
the reader of Brazilian Adventure: 


A train whistled. It was time tore- 
turn to the station, to step back into 
a former life. The interlude was over. 
The blue and green scenery must be 
stored away, the plot condensed to 
meet the exigencies of conversation. 
In these demure streets, where reg- 
ular lamps burnt palely in the dusk, 
it was all, even now, a little difficult 
to believe. Soon it would be hard to 
remember. 

A light suddenly turned on in a 
parlour window projected on to the 
yellow blind the outline of an aspi- 
distra. I took it as a hint. I said 
goodbye to the jungle. I bought an 
evening paper. 


It might be interesting, if only to 
people who are curious about what 
happens to authors who write travel 


books that by their truth or wit or 
both manage to rub away some of 
the romantic lure of travel, to add a 
footnote about what has happened 
to Mr. Peter Fleming since the 
publication of Brazilian Adventure. 

It seems that Mr. Fleming re- 
mained in England just long enough 
to replenish his kit and, almost off- 
handedly, become the youngest but 
far from the least important guiding 
genius of the Old Thunderer, as the 
London Times is known affection- 
ately on its home grounds. In the 
latter capacity Mr. Fleming was re- 
sponsible for getting a hitherto un- 
known writer named Jan Struther to 
compose for the London Times that 
series of brilliant and charming little 
vignettes which later became the 
American best seller and motion pic- 
ture, Mrs. Miniver. 

In his other capacity, namely, as 
an uncommonly enthusiastic and ob- 
servant traveler, Mr. Fleming wrote 
two other books: One’s Company 
deals with a journey to China, and 
News From Tartary concerns itself 
with an arduous—even hazardous, 
although Mr. Fleming would deny 
it—trip through Tibet. 

During the war, in which he 





served as an officer in His Majesty's 
armed forces, two things happened 
to Mr. Fleming that readers of Bra- 
zilian Adventure will recognize at 
once and without surprise as typical, 
First, Mr. Fleming composed a hilar- 
ious and imaginative little book 
called Flying Visit which, although 
it was published some time before 
Rudolph Hess made his now famous 
and still somewhat incredible flying 
visit to Scotland, was an almost 
round-by-round account, in the form 
of fiction, of course, of the Hess in- 
cident. 

And second, even though he was 
officially reported killed in action, 
this report proved to be, like a similar 
and better-known but less official 
report about Mark Twain, happily 
exaggerated. 

The latest news from London in- 
dicates that with one hand Mr. 
Fleming is still busily at work keep- 
ing the Old Thunderer abreast of the 
twentieth century and, with his 
other hand, I feel reasonably sure, is 
packing his bag for a journey to a 
place to which it would never occur 
to you or me to want to go. [| can 
hardly wait to read his report on it. 

THE END 





NARROW -GAUGE HOLIDAY 
(Continued from Page 83) 


such opulent promise, but in the 
middle of the war the steaks in the 
grill ran to three pounds apiece and 
in the modernistic bar downstairs 
bonded bourbon was, when the 
writer last visited there, two bits for 
a two-ounce slug, and if you wanted 
it in a Manhattan or Old Fashioned 
the charge was the same. 

Durango, except on Saturday 
night, closes down early, as befits 
a hard-working cow town, and the 
chances are you will find yourself 
in one of the Strater’s splendid 
beds by ten o'clock. 

Although during the war years ex- 
cursions by pious railroad fans and 
other voyagers into the remote fast- 
nesses of the San Juan were so abated 
that the passengers on the twice-a- 
week mixed train to Silverton could 
always be accommodated in the sin- 
gle combine, especially since the 
crew was hospitable in inviting the 
more interested passengers into the 
caboose, times, by last fall, seemed 
to have changed. Returning voy- 
agers recounted that almost invari- 
ably on the Saturday run there were 
so many applicants for space on the 
train that an extra narrow-gauge 
coach was frequently added to the 
consist and that Rio Grande officials 
were anticipating even heavier traffic 
in sight-seers when the roads open up 
in the spring of 1947. 


The Silverton train starts north at 
9:15 on Tuesday and Saturday morn- 
ings, usually with a string of fifteen 
or twenty freight cars terminating in 
the legendary Silverton coach and a 
diminutive, narrow-gauge caboose. 
It is an all-day trip and the return is 
seldom accomplished until after 
dark, and adventurers have the 
choice of one of Miss Alice’s box 
lunches or dining among the dusty 
grandeurs of Silverton’s faded cafés. 
The former is to be advised, as, how- 
ever magnificently Silverton may 
have dined off pheasant and cham- 
pagne in thesilver ’70’s, it is today no 
mecca for the gastronome. 

Silverton is fifty miles north of 
Durango in a hollow deep in the Un- 
compahgre Mountains and the rail- 
road follows the course of the Rio de 
las Animas Perdidas the entire way. 
At Silverton the ascending level of 
the river and the slight descent of 
the right of way bring them to a 
level, but at Tacoma there is a sheer 
and uninterrupted drop of a thou- 
sand feet from the platform of the 
Silverton coach to the white foam- 
ing water below, and timid pas- 
sengers lean in their seats toward the 
rock wall of the mountain to favor 
that side of the train with their 
weight. 

Conductor Charlie Knight, who 
has worked the railroad out of Sil- 
verton for fifty-odd years, swears that 
no train has ever gone over the edge, 
but the possibility is always present 


as the train noses its way very gin- 
gerly around hairpin turns, where 
the engineer and the brakeman in 
the caboose may be nearly half a mile 
apart, all of it up and down! 

In winter the Rio Grande engines 
carry a huge wedge plow bolted to 
their pilot beam, and at all seasons 
a solid, scoop-shaped cowcatcher is 
standard equipment to nose fallen 
rocks off the rails. To rail fans riding 
the Silverton run is the realization of 
the fondest dreams of adventure, 
and to other passengers it seems like 
a by no means one-sided skirmish 
with destiny. 

In the closing decades of the last 
century millions of dollars’ worth of 
precious ores were mined along the 
Animas River, but today the entire 
distance to Silverton is inside the 
San Juan National Forest, and the 
minings negligible. Weekly a few 
cars of lead concentrates are 
hauled out of Silverton, but for the 
most part the little town nestled 
among 14,000-foot peaks lives sleep- 
ily in the remembered past. 

It was not always so. In the ’80’s 
there were half a dozen passenger 
trains a day into Silverton. The 
private cars of the gold and silver 
millionaires were spotted by the 
depot, and its now seedy Victorian 
hotel was the scene of deep drinking 
and free spending when a new strike 
was made. Today the wife of the 
editor of the Silverton Standard 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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THOUSANDS OF MILES of inland waterways are your 
invitation to a gay, restful holiday. 


YOU'LL PICK UP colourful handicrafts — shop for 
exciting woollens and unusual gifts. 


It’s time to plan your family holiday in 
friendly Canada. Just picture yourself... 
amid the scenic beauties of lake, mountain 
or seaside...enjoying your favourite sports 
at an unspoiled resort... seeing new sights 
in Canadian cities . . . Canada offers un- 
limited holiday horizons. And wherever 
you go you're never a stranger, always 
a guest — always at home in this great 
vacationland. 


GOOD LUCK! Canada’s endless lakes and streams 
breed fish that are extra big, extra battling. 


"LUCKY PEOPLE'/ (tte headed fr Conde) 


Millions of visitors went exploring in 
Canada last year. Soon this year’s north- 
ward trek to Canada will begin. So better 
hurry and reserve your accommodation! 


For information about Canada’s beauty 
spots and other points of interest, write: 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Department of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON, D. LEO DOLAN, 
Minister Director 


CANADA 


Vacations Unlimited 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Pleose send me literature on Canada — D-472 
Vacations Unlimited (Please Print) ‘ 


I dite is ccticiiphidicitenpanctenntiaitinapatigiitinnraocnimianein 


Street and No. 








WE'RE HAVING Zum 





It's SPRING in the Texas Hill Country! Time for 
real Western Sunrise Breakfasts, and 
Pack Trips into the Bandera Hills. Now's the 
time to enjoy ranch life at its glorious best. 
Come on along to Lost Valley and enjoy the fun 


Gilet» Gamneun fon fam, teed eu iee aee, 


Live in the main hotel building or in 
private lodges, each with private bath and in- 
dividual sun-porch. Bring the children. Every- 
thing is provided for their care and amusement. 
Just 8% hours by air, 46 hours 
by through train from New York. 
Come on down, meet the Spring 
in Lost Valley ... have the live- 
liest or laziest time of your life. 


AMamber 








For Information and Reservatious write: 
MIKE ROBINSON. Managing Director 


TERMS LOST VALLEY RANCH » BANDERA, TEXAS 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
T onentnenienanitiiaimetententeneensnd anes cnieemmimmnel 


@ ALL ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $3.00 
@ COFFEE SHOP + COCKTAIL ROOM 
@A CRAIG SMITH HOTEL 








One of a family of GuDESROD quolity fishing lines for 

every type of fresh and salt water fishing. Nylon, 

silk, linen and fly lines in every size and taper. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


GUDEBROD BROS. CO., INC. 


FOUNDED 1870 
x ti BRS 7, PA. » BRANCHES —ALL PRINCIPAL 8 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
makes pin money by selling tourists 
samples of the silver-bearing quartz, 
which gave the town its name, em- 
bedded in little bases of type metal. 

The train crew in their snug ca- 
boose are friendly and will offer you 
a mug of coffee on the chilly trip 
down after dark. The crummy is 
warm and homely and there are sto- 
ries of the winters of long ago when 
the Silverton train was unable to get 


all the way into town and was turned 
on the y at Elk Park while passen- 
gers were carried through the snow- 
drifts on muleback at a dollar a 
head. 

Harold Ross, editor of The New 
Yorker, spent his boyhood in Silver- 
ton and recalls the celebrated Fourth 
of July baseball game against the 
Red Mountain Rascals in 1907 when 
there was a blizzard of major propor- 
tions. By the third inning a bonfire 


had been built at second base to show 
where it was, and in the fifth the 
game was called on account of snow. 
The past hangs heavy about the 
Canyon of the Rio de las Animas 
Perdidas and something of its wonder 
and rich excitements clings to the 
little narrow-gauge train groping 
through the dark night along its pre- 
carious ledge in the storied moun- 

tainsides of sleeping Colorado. 
THE END 





BEDS AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 90) 


From the tourist point of view the 
biggest question is whether the 
slight prewar trend toward palatial 
layouts will increase, with propor- 
tionately higher rates than are cus- 
tomary now, and proportionately 
less informality. Tourist courts cer- 
tainly will be more elaborate in 
equipment than heretofore, what- 
ever their size or price. Attractive 
landscaping has become recognized 
as almost an essential. Patio res- 
taurants are planned for courts in 
the Southern belt. Everywhere, 
sun decks and outdoor recreational 
facilities will become almost as com- 
mon as the all-night filling station 
service and coffee rooms that are ex- 
pected to be generally adopted. The 
industry is alerted for stiff competi- 
tion and is not lulled by the sweet 
statistics of the American Automo- 
bile Association. Surveys made by 
it in 1937, 1939 and 1945 tell what’s 


been happening. 
“When motoring,” the Associa- 
tion asked its members, ‘what kind 


of accommodations do you prefer?” 
The following figures show the re- 
sponse: 


1937 1939 1945 
Tourist Homes . 20.4% 18% 11% 
Camps ..... 6.2 Not Classified 
SEONG. 5 i e's 60.9 46 46 
Tourist Courts . 12.5 26 38 


Court operators gladly point out 
that this poll reveals an increase in 
tourist preference for courts, over 
only eight years, of 204 per cent. 

In the current national competi- 
tion to capture the tourist, dollar, 
state civic and business leaders are 
putting tourist courts in the chips 
with scenic wonderments, historical 
attractions, beach and mountain 
playgrounds. 


Georgia’s Plans 
The Better Home Towns Program, 
sponsored for Georgia by the Atlanta 
Constitution and the Georgia Power 
Company, would have less “po’k 
chops and black-eyed peas” on 


Georgian menus, and more tourist 
courts beside the roads. After look- 


ing over the rest of the country’s 
supply of tourist bait, the Constitu- 
tion made the statement that “the 
well-planned, well-operated, com- 
fortable tourist court is the key to 
the Southwest’s tremendous tourist 
business.” Georgians would strike 
off a similar key for their own part 
of the country. 


Economic Vitamin B 


In the fall conference of the North- 
ern Great Lakes Area Council, mem- 
bers from Wisconsin, Michigan, On- 
tario and Minnesota put tourist 
courts down as invaluable in the 
recreational development of the 
region. In Virginia, William - A. 
Wright, chairman of the State Con- 
servation Committee, is stressing the 
need for “any number of modern, 
well-furnished courts.” In Utah, 
David H. Mann, of the Utah Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Industrial De- 
velopment, describes tourist travel 
as his state’s economic vitamin B, 
and to obtain it “motor lodges, 
motor courts and eating accommo- 
dations must be provided.” 

Howard K. Menhinick, Director 
of the Regional Studies Depart- 
ment of TVA, is telling the Valley 
people of the important role tourist 
courts can play in their futures. 
One of the many points he makes 
is that “the tourist-court industry 
is adapted to comparatively small 
owner-operated enterprises. There 
may be opportunities here for dis- 
placed war workers and returning 
servicemen.” 

Such backing of the industry by 
responsible citizens makes reputable 
court owners feel good. The one 
thing they’re still nervous about is 
public esteem. Partially organized 
in state associations and national 
organizations, they have so far been 
able to head off regulations that 
might be detrimental to business. 
They feel secure financially. But 
they still are as anxious as any young 
thing to be “nice.” And generally 
they try hard to keep their estab- 
lishments respectable, though some- 
times the going is heavy. 

There was the woman in Memphis 
who appeared one night at Chicka- 
saw Tourist Court. Besides man and 


luggage, she had a baby with her, 

““We never would have suspected 
her,” Mrs. John Shupe says, “if she 
had stuck to the same man. Not 
with that baby. But she didn’t, and 
the night she changed companions, 
she didn’t get in.” 

There was the case of the Ohio 
proprietor turning down a scholarly 
looking old boy with lots of luggage 
and a youthful companion. “I told 
him I was filled up, and that I'd 
always be filled up so far as he was 
concerned. You see, he’d forgotten 
me. I once ran for sheriff and got to 
know pretty near everyone around 
here. I knew he had a family in town 
and sure enough, when he turned his 
car around, the license tag was 
local.” 

The proprietor pointed to a sign 
over the door. “I put that up after- 
wards, and it means what it says, 
“No Locals.’” 


A Verse With a Moral 


Out in Indianola, Iowa, Foxy 
Foxworth, of Reed Cottages, puts 
the finger on the wayward public in 
a verse which, he emphasizes, is 
strictly moral: 


They drive to‘the rear and gaze 
around; 

No cars there from their old home 
town. 

Then he rings the bell and meekly 
inquires, 

“For my wife and I,” and you 

know they’ re liars. 

I take a squint within the car; 

No luggage there—not going far. 

If the gal stays put, you can bet 
your life, 

They're out for a fling, and it 
ain’t his wife. 

You know darn well, and this 
ain’t no myth, 

That guy's name will be Jones 
or Smith. 

His face by now is a reddish hue, 

As I say, “Filled Up.” (I'ma 
liar too.) 


Tourist-court owners, who nat- 
urally love it, may keep the verse 
alive longer than Foxy thinks. Like 
marriage licenses, tourist courts are 
here to stay. THE END 
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SWITZERLAND 
(Continued from Page 80) 


away. - + + Well, there was that 
branch bank near the Savoy-Plaza. 
Itwas like a club, they even got thea- 
ter tickets for you, and when you 
were overdrawn they just_wrote you 
anice fatherly letter. And there was a 
little man working there, one of those 
good, responsible little men who 
takes care of his little family, and he 
often looked at the camera when I 
came into the bank. Sometimes he 
held it in his hands and looked lov- 
ingly through the finder. Well, I knew 
that good little man could never af- 
ford a camera like that in all his life, 
so I decided to give it to him. I went 
down to the camera shop and told 
them to clean it and get all the gadg- 
ets for it and a new case, and to 
wrap it nicely and send it to the little 
man at the branch bank. Well, a few 
days later I went to the bank and 
there was a different man at the win- 
dow. He came over right away and 
told me the package had arrived 
that very morning. He said, “You 
should have been here tosee it. He un- 
packed it right there on his desk and 
spread all the attachments around 
it—oh, how his face lit up! Then he 
took the rest of the day off. You've 
never seen anybody happier. He’s 
going to fix up a dark room and de- 
velop his own pictures.’ Well, on the 
way back to my hotel I cried. And 
since then the little man sends me a 
letter every week. He knows what 
interests me—he gets the No News 
from El Morocco and the news from 
theStork Club, and he clips the New 
York gossip columns for me, and 


all the items about Alexis—and, of 
course, whenever I answer him, I 
tell him about the people and the 
scenery -wherever I am—he’s crazy 
about traveling. His letters, I must 
say, are quite dull. And the prints 
too, poor little man.” 


The conductor announced Davos; . 


the Hindu paid the bill, and picked 
up the jewel case and the furs. 
“Look,” the blonde said, pointing 
out of the window, “look at the 
lovely window boxes and the flowers 


in them—that’s the famous one-way 
railroad station.” 


Grim Sunlight 


In the sunlight Davos looks like a 
wall of bricks showing through white 
paint, and every one of the bricks is 
the balcony of a sanatorium. The peo- 
ple you see walking about appear ex- 
cessively healthy. The purpose of the 
place comes upon you suddenly and 
grimly as you think of a large estab- 
lishment on which is. lettered: 
Launpry, Dry CLEANING AND Di1s- 
INFECTION. You are reminded again 
as you pass the crematory, a church- 
like building that has a chimney in- 
stead of a steeple; and again in the 
cemetery, a pine grove where the 
polyglot dead lie next to each other 
in peace. As out of a novel are the 
names you read on the tombstones: 
Dirk Hagenbeek Tandarts, 1909- 
1940. Remigio Giuseppe Rivellini, 
1928-1940. In Loving Memory of 
Olga Irene Pidwell, 1927-1939. In 
Memoria de Ruy Soares Macieira, 
Lisboa, who also died young. The 
only ornate tombstone in. the lot is 
dedicated to the memory of a Hun- 
garian woman. 
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“This gentleman here has just completed a seyen-thousand- 
mile tour of our lines and has a few suggestions to offer.”’ 








The wind sweeps the branches of 
the pines and presses the pale blos- 
soms of the crocuses into the short 
grass, the brassy clatter of cowbells 
peals over the strumming sound of 
bumblebees. The smoke from the 
disinfecting plant drifts up the side 
of a hill, and this Grand Hotel fash- 
ion of luxurious dying away from 
home is sadder than any. other I 
have seen. The graves here lie in 
greater and more aching lonesome- 
ness than soldiers’ graves in foreign 
lands. 

As efficient as the Swiss are, there 
is one problem they have been un- 
able to solve: they too have to die. 
They depart from the world, how- 
ever, after fulfilling life expectancies 
that satisfy any insurance company. 
Demise by violence is rare, industrial 
accidents are at a minimum, and the 
safety record of their power-driven 
vehicles is admirable. A benevolent 
climate, moderation in all things, 
and a lack of passion in the average 
individual further encourage lon- 
gevity. The Swiss national of small 
means, when ill and-in need of cure, 
has at his service the best specialists 
and nurses. The cubic feet of hospital 
space given to the poorest bed ex- 
ceeds anything we have, and the de- 
tailed attention given to the patient’s 
comfort is extraordinary. When 
taken through the wards of the mag- 
nificent Citizens’ Hospital I was 
shown that every patient has a key 
to the drawer of his night table, and 
another to a private closet. He 
hangs the keys on a string around his 
neck as he is taken to the operating 
room. “ Knowing that his small be- 
longings ate safe,” explained, my 
guide, ‘‘the Swiss patient.is able to 
relax completely. He smiles con- 
fidently at the anesthetist and sinks 
away happily, holding the two small 
keys on the string around his neck.” 


- Where Life Stands Still 


The unhappy aspect of the picture 
is that life, shielded and coddled 
in this benevolent republic which 
lies among the torn landscapes of 
Europe like a national park for the 
salvation of human beings, is static. 
“Ja, in many directions we are 
sterile, and have been for some time,” 
said a publisher. When I asked what 
was being painted in Switzerland, 
an art dealer said, “Ja, painters we 
have, quite good ones, some of the 
best work they do has been taken at 
times for Gat of the great French- 
men.’ 

While the culture of a people and 
civilization may lie in its literature 
and art, the quality of government 
to me i6 Most evident in what the 
common man has—how he eats and 
sleeps, and how much he enjoys his 
free time. In this regard the Swiss 
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set an example for the world. The 
only man who seems to be idle 
in Switzerland is the Minister in 
Charge of the Unemployed. 

Even third-class accommodations 
on trains are good; comfortable 
autobuses supplement the trains at 
low fares; houses of the workers are 
attractive and individual in design; 
and everywhere are restaurants, beer 
gardens, inns and pastry shops in 
which the offerings and the service, 
even for the smell pocketbook, are 
as good as at the Palace Hotel. 


Singing, German Style 


There are singing societies on the 
German pattern, theatrical clubs, 
groups of nature lovers, bowling so- 
cieties. This old-time harmony is 
especially evident in the historic 
parts of Zurich, where one feels it 
in the facades of houses and in 
the clanging of the church bells. 
The traveler who loved the Ge- 
mullichkeit of places like Munich, 
now destroyed, will find it here, kept 
under glass as in a museum of the 
good old time. It resides in the 
beautiful shops along the Bahnhof- 
Strasse in the country’s good hotels, 
and particularly in the railroad sta- 
tion. One of the world’s best hotels 
is the Baur au Lac, which strives 
successfully for that rarest of 
accomplishments in innkeeping—a 
comfortable and homelike hospice 
with perfect service and cuisine. In 
the garden of this admirable house is 
an umbrella sixty feet high operated 
by electricity. Itisopened during the 
frequent rain squalls that ride in 
from the lake, and shelters the clien- 
tele that assembles there for lunch, 
or to eat pastry and drink coffee or 
chocolate, and dance toan American- 
type band. Pastry eating is an im- 
portant item in the Swiss afternoon 
and early evening living, and there 
are a great number of patisseries 
with small tables on which cakes and 
pies, ices, chocolate and coffee are 
served. For the English, there is tea. 
These pastry shops are the counter- 
parts of American drugstores, and 
are important in the love-making of 
the Swiss. They are called ‘‘ Kondi- 
toreien.” 

In the plain establishments, tav- 
erns, low-priced inns, restaurants 
and Konditoreien, girls wait on table. 
To dignify this profession, they are 
called Saaltochter, which is best 
translated as ‘“‘dining-room daugh- 
ters” rather than “waitresses.” 
They are a group of very sturdy, 
able, quick and wholesome girls. 

In the shaded beer garden of the 
restaurant Strohhof in the old part 
of the city of Ziirich, as the clock on 
the near-by steeple of St. Peter’s 
struck off noon, there gathered a 
group of men all dressed in black, all 


wearing top hats. They were a sing- 
ing society and they stood facing a 
man, apparently their president, 
mounted cn a box. He was presently 
joined by another who looked sad, 
as all the others did, and who held 
up his right hand for silence, and 
then started conducting. The group 
sang a requiem in the beer garden, It 
lasted long enough for every one of 
those solid citizens to go to a table 
and take a deep draught of dark and 
musty beer. Those with mustaches 
licked the foam from them, and the 
others wiped their mouths with the 
backs of their hands. After a while 
they formed a half circle, once more 
facing the president. The flag was 
tilted forward, and the president 
said: ‘“‘The heart of a true singer has 
stopped beating. . . .”’ The sorrow- 
ing group nodded. “Last Monday 
an honorable member of our society, 
a singer of the ancient, blessed male- 
chorus time, a dependable first tenor 
equipped with an indestructible voice, 
a veteran of every rehearsal and per- 
formance for the sixty-seven years 
that he was a member of our society, 
has gone. Honor to his memory.” 


The Lovelorn Daughter 


There was another song, this time 
a happier one, then the members 
stood about emptying their beer 
mugs and slowly moving out of the 
garden. The rest of the diners started 
to leave, and when the two-o’clock 
bongs of the clock sounded through 
the beer garden only one person was 
eating—one of the dining-room 
daughters. She ate slowly, the long, 
heavy jaw that you see on most Swiss 
women moving slowly as she pon- 
dered some problem. She took away 
her own dishes, and returned to the 
table with writing paper and ink, 
and from under her apron she brought 
forth “A Letterwriter for Those in 
Love” (Briefsteller fiir Verliebte), 
published in Ziirich, and from page 
thirty-five of that volume, I learned 
later, she copied the followiag: 


Dear Martin: 

I am deeply depressed to have to in- 
form you today that for considerable 
time, and from various, highly depend- 
able sources, I have been warned that 
the statemen.s you have made concern- 
ing your position, your income and your 
fortune, which you have made to me and 
to my parents, are not true. I am par- 
ticularly told that your income is much 
less than 500 francs a month and that 
your financial position otherwise is any- 
thing but sound. You know, dear Martin, 
that I have believed you always, al- 
though I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve that you take things lightly. But 
again and again I gave you the benefit of 
the doubt, and believed that the reports 
about you were exaggerated. Yesterday, 
however, I have been told again; from a 
most trustworthy and serious person, 
that I must demand of you an immediate, 
written declaration, in which you will 





clear yourself once and for all of they 
accusations. I must ask you for that, 
dear Martin, in respect to my parents 
but also in view of our happiness an4 
later life, and lastly, but not least, op 
account of my good reputation. 

Before I have your written answer jp 
hand, we will not see each other, and oy 
weekly meeting at the Konditorei mug 
be discontinued. 


Looking forward to hearing from you 
soon, I remain your —— 


For this intelligence I am indebted 
io the president of the singing go. 
ciety, and to the wind. The singer 
came back looking for a portefeuille 
containing something of value to 
him, and the dining-room daughter 
was obliged to leave her writing to 
help him look for it, both inside the 
building and out. The letter was 
weighted down with the inkstand, 
but the wind shifted the “Letter. 
writer for Those in Love” and | 
saved it from falling into the gravel, 
I noticed that its back had been 
broken and that it was opened to 
page thirty-five. Later, I bought 
this interesting volume in a bookstall 
at the Ziirich railroad station. It is 
filled with advice and sample letters 
covering all the contingencies, happy 
and sad, that befall people who 
regularly meet in a beer garden or 
‘Kondiiorei and plan to spend the 
rest of their lives together. The word 
“love,” however, appears only in the 
title. 

Ringed by many swans busy ar- 
ranging their olumage, in front of the 
Hotel Baur au Lac, float broad, pad- 
dle-wheel steamers that ply over the 
lake to such idyllic places as Kiis- 
nacht, Riischlikon, and other bath- 
ing areas and small-boat harbors. 
The charges are minimum, and an 
orchestra plays on board. Music 
also is played by a very good band in 
a park alongside the Limmat. 


Sunday in the Park 


I arrived at this park toward the 
end of a Sunday-morning concert 
and saw on a tree near the band- 
stand a tablet with the program 
printed on it. Behind the conductor 
hung a white card bearing the num- 
ber “six,” which referred to the con- 
cluding selection. It was called 
Rienzi, and the orchestra was in the 
middle of it. I know the music of 
Rienzi by heart, because the people 
who lived next door to a thin-walled 
apartment I once occupied had 4 
player piano. Their favorite roll was 
Rienzi. : 

A man with a coin machine at- 
tached to his belt leaned against one 
of the trees. Facing the bandstand 
were several rows of chairs which 
were rented at thirty-five ceptimes 
each for the duration of the concert. 
These chairs were the concession of 
the man with the coin machine, and 
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upon them he kept close watch. The 
man had a cane, and I observed after 

a moment that he had, also, a stiff 

leg. There was one vacant chair in 

the last row, the fourth one in from 

the aisle. The narrow passage to this 

chair was obstructed by two um- 

brellas and a cane, all extending be- 

yond the knees of the people sitting 

in the first three chairs. I calculated 

every handicap, estimated the dis- 
tance from the man at the tree to the 
vacant chair, taking into account his 
game leg. I checked once more to 
make certain that Rienzi was the 
last piece on the program, waited a 
little longer, watched the conductor 
and listened carefully. And then, 
when I thought I had an even break, 
I made a silent bet with myself, 
stepped over the two umbrellas and 
the cane and sat down on the vacant 
chair. I regret to state that I lost the 
bet. The Swiss was there before the 
last note of Rienzi and collected his 
thirty-five centimes. 

The reader must be told that these 
are the observations of only a four- 
weeks’ stay in Switzerland, and in 
just one corner of a country which is 
not the postage-stamp size it is 
thought to be. It must also be said 
that, although the Swiss are strict in 


their dealings with foreigners, they 
count pennies among themselves 
too; and that their prices are stable 
and fair. All the time they are esti- 
mating so much for this and so much 
for that, they are putting aside a 
sizable piece of money for charities 
and other worthy causes both within 
and beyond their borders. 

When I left Switzerland, I dis- 
covered the Orient Express to have 
improved by several degrees. The 
golden letters on the dining car and 
the coat of arms were polished, and 
part of the Wagons-Lits sign was 
freshly painted. In two cars were 
new floors. The toilet in the sleeping 
car had paper and towels, but as yet 
no soap. 

The feeling on crossing the Swiss 
border, outward into the other world, 
is somewhat like this: You are the 
father of two daughters, and have 
just visited the one who married well 
and is successful in all things; her 
house is in order and there is no 
cloud to worry her. You are glad 
enough that her life has turned out 
so nicely. 

But then you go back to the other 
daughter, the unhappy and troubled 
one, and sheis the one who needs you, 
she is the one you love. THE END 












































Why ‘deprive. yourse 
beauty of your single picture 
_ graphic transparencies? Enjoy ys 
35mm slides to the full with the Twin: 
lenz Viewer. Use both eyes and con- 
vert the camera recorded view to 
what you saw — not a flat picture! 
No more uncomfortable squinting 
with one eye! Twinlenz does won- 
ders with its new optical principle. : 
You must try it to appreciate it. Try © 
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buy it! phos 
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The better the motor, the greater the fun. 
That’s where Sea-Horses shine. It is John- 
son that powers all sorts of craft on all the 
waters of the world — pretty good evidence 
that these famous outboard motors meet 
all manner of outboard conditions — pretty 
; good evidence that they’ve got what it 

takes to give you DEPENDable service. 


JOHNSO 


WHERE THERE’S A SEA-HORSE, THERE’S 


FREE HANDY CHART 

5 great motors in the Johnson line for 
*47—a model for every outboard need 
—and every model a proved perform- 
er. All described in the new Handy 
Chart. Write for it. See your Johnson 
Dealer about delivery. Look for his 
name under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified phone book. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 900 Pershing Road 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 


What do you know about American foods? 
by WYNN STEPHANSEN 





How mucus do you know about the native foods of America? 
Do you know the specialty dishes which have starred certain 
spots on the gastronomic map? 

These twenty-five questions deal with foods, dishes and cook- 
ing methods characteristic of various parts of North and South 
America. Credit yourself with four points for each correct 
answer. A final score of 60 is fair, 80 is good, and if you score 100 
you may call yourself a true gourmet. 





1. What soup has given its name to a kind of mud? 

2. Are beaten biscuits really beaten? 

3. What food, traditionally reserved for the gods, is popular in Mississippi? 
4. 


What is the important difference between New England and New York 
varieties of clam chowder? 


5. What does chili con carne mean literally? 


6. What is the unusual name of the molasses and brown-sugar pie made 
by the Pennsylvania Dutch? 


7. Can you name two synonyms for pancakes? 
8. What American city has given its name to two alliterative dishes? 
9. Is jambalaya a fruit, a dinner dish, a dessert or a candy? 

10. What variety of cooked potatoes is named for a New York spa? 


11. What is the American name for a method of cooking an animal whole 
in the open? 


12. What is the variety of jam and jelly characteristic of Cape Cod? 

13. Can you give two other names for corn bread? 

14, What are beans called in Mexico? , 

15. What is the name of the brown sugar and pecan candy of New Orleans? 

16. What unusual stew is often served at North Carolina and Georgia 
picnics? 

17. What city is associated with both a pork-and-corn-meal dish and with 
a soup made from tripe? 

18. Can you name any ingredient of hopping John? 

19. What sort of dish is the snitzknapp served by tle Pennsylvania Dutch? 

20. What is the basic ingredient in Indian pudding? 

21. What do the Cubans call their casserole of chicken and rice? 

22. What humble dish was highly praised by the late Huey Long? 

23. What Kentucky dish is often present at race meets and political rallies? 

24. What is calipash? 


25. What old English dessert of sweetened cream and wine, whipped to a 
froth and chilled, is still popular in Charleston under its old name? 





—— ANSWERS — 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Mexican Fact and Fiction (p. 22) 


Routine sources of information 
about Mexico are: 

a. The nearest Mexican consulate. 

b. Travel bureaus. 

c. Books. Recommended guide- 
books and background readings: 

Your Mexican Houipay, Anita 
Brenner (G. P. Putnam and Sons), 
1942. 

Ler’s Vistr Mexico, Byron Steel 
(Robert G. McBride and Company), 
1946. 

VILLAGE IN THE Sun, Dane Chan- 
dos (G. P. Putnam and Sons), 1945. 

Mexico SoutH, THE IsTHMUS OF 
TEHUANTEPEC, Miguel Covarrubias 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.), 1946. 

Ipots Bexinp Atrars, Anita 
Brenner (Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany), 1929. 

Dust on My Heant, James Neill 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1946. 

In Mexico your best sources of in- 
formation are: 

a. The Mexican Tourist Association 
at Avenida Juarez 76, Mexico City. 
The manager is Sr. Lucas de Palacio. 

b. Travel bureaus: Aguirres travel 
service; the information desk at 
Sanborn’s, run by Mrs. A. Rouvzar. 

c. Department of Tourism, Ave- 
nida 5 de Mayo and Calle Filomeno 
Mata, Mexico City. 

No passport, but a tourist permit, 
is required to enter Mexico. The per- 
mit may be obtained from a Mexican 
consul or at your port of entry. 
Proof of citizenship, such as a birth 
certificate, naturalization papers or 
an old passport, will be necessary 
when you re-enter the U. S. 

If you are not an American citizen, 
but have been residing in the U. S., 
apply to the Secretaria de Goberna- 
cién in Mexico City. Citizens of the 
Western hemisphere and Great Brit- 
ain are exempt from this require- 
ment if they have a passport. 

A tourist permit is valid for any 
length of time up to six months. 
Permits for student status, which 
you can acquire either in the, U. S. 
or Mexico, are valid for your period 
of study in Mexico. A permit for a 
Permanent or semipermanent work 
status takes a lot of time to get, plus 
luck and a good lawyer. 

‘ Baggage into Mexico is limited to 
a reasonable amount for personal 


Supplemental information on 
places featured in this issue 





Mexico City camera shop. 


use.” This includes two cartons of 
cigarettes, twelve rolls of film, plus 
clothing. 

You may take back to the States 
up to $100 worth of souvenirs, duty 
free. Mexico forbids the export of 
antiques except with government 
permission. U. S. Customs forbids 
importation of items such as certain 
types of bird feathers, all fresh fruit, 
some perfumes, and drugs. 

The exchange rate in Mexico City 
banks is approximately $4.85 Mexi- 
can for the U. S. dollar. Traveler’s 
cheques are preferred to U. S. cur- 
rency. You should figure on spending 
from $100 to $150 (American) a week 
(besides initial transportation costs 
and purchases) to live on a comfort- 
to-luxury basis in Mexico City. The 
$100-$150 figure includes rooms at 
first-rate hotels, good restaurant 
food, taxis, guides, afternoon cock- 
tails, sight-seeing inside Mexico City 
and trips on the local tourist circuit. 

Hotels in Mexico City generally 
are run on the European plan (with- 
out meals). Daily rates range from 
about $3.20 to $7.20 for single, from 
$4 to $14 for double rooms at luxury 
hotels like the Reforma, Geneve, 
Majestic or Ritz. At pensions, prices 
range from $1.60 to $5 daily per per- 
son. Apartments are expensive, with 
few hotel conveniences. Many of the 
old-fashioned apartments lack eleva- 
tor service, and water is available for 
a few hours or all day, depending on 
the water pressure. An ordinary 
three-room furnished apartment 
(usually without phone or refrigera- 
tor) costs about $100 a month, plus 





charges for maid service and lights. 
A one-and-a-half-room modern fur- 


' nished apartment—with elevator 


and maid service—averages $85. 

If you can stay only a week or 10 
days in Mexico, spend the time in or 
near Mexico City; there is plenty to 
see inside the city or within a 50-mile 
radius. If you didn’t drive down, 
your best bet is to take advantage of 


the local tourist circuits arranged by 


Cook’s, American Express or the lo- 
cal guide services; or you can free- 
lance your own tourist circuit by ar- 
rangements with cab drivers. 

In planning brief trips outside 
Mexico City you must choose one of 
the beaten-path specials or be pre- 
pared to eat beans three times a day. 
To visit most of the non-tourist 
places (98 per cent of the country) 
you need a camping frame of mind, 
plenty of camping gear, and a speak- 
ing knowledge of Spanish. 

November and December are top 
tourist months; space on planes is at 
a premium and must be secured well 
in advance. 

To avoid red tape when motoring 
into Mexico, visit the American Au- 
tomobile Association office at your 
port of entry. The AAA people will 
help you post bond, check your 
driver’s and owner’s licenses and 
ownership papers, and obtain Mexi- 
can car insurance if—as is often the 
case—your U. S. policy does not 
cover accidents in Mexico. 

Once you're over the border, with 
your baggage inspected and sealed 
(and don’t break the seals until you 
pass the final inspection station), 
you'll find it wise to stick to a 200- 
300 mile daily grind. There are few 
good overnight stops in Mexico, and 
Mexican mountain roads are often 
covered with heavy fog which cuts 
driving visibility to a couple of yards. 

Repair shops are scarce in Mexico. 
William Harrison Furlong, 425 N. 
St. Mary’s Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, who operates a courtesy serv- 
ice in co-operation with the Mexican 
and Inter-American Highways Com- 
mission, recommends that you take 
along a tow rope, shovel, cold-patch 
kit, flashlight and extra fuses. Emer- 
gency help along Mexican highways 
is supplied by the state highway 
patrols. Gasoline is hard to get in 
Mexico, even in Mexico City, in spite 
of the special ‘stations set up for 
tourists from Laredo to Mexico City. 
It is often necessary to buy gasoline 
at 50 cents a liter (a little more than 
a quart) at black-market stations. 





Treat Yourself to 


Early spring pleasures, 
in a congenial atmos- 
phere, are yours at this 
year "round resort. 
Miles of pine trails for riding, 
hiking and bicycling. Appetizing 
camp luncheons. 

Highlighted in the “Rec” Hall 
are bowling, shuffleboard, table 
tennis, billiards and pool. Mov- 
ies. Dancing. Delicious meals. 
Easily reached by car, train or 
bus. Make reservations. 

Honeymooners—Write for 
folder: “Honeymoon Trails at 
Pocono Manor.” 





Box 10, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


Robert C. Trier, Jr., 
Manager 

















EUROPE TOURS 


di and Cond d Tours to Europe 
for Season 1947. Also sailings to S di jan 
ports. We make feservations for roundtrip Air- 
plane or Steamship tickets to Europe, Africa or 
South America. For complete information write 


FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
211 N. St. Paul St. Dallas 1, Texas 














Worn with collar up or collar down, 
you'll enjoy foot freedom and footlight 
drama. You'll loaf in ’em, play in ‘em, 
and pack ’em for travel. Made of soft, 
supple leather, they’re cunningly and 
deftly crafted like Navajo moccasins. 
Concealed platform and ankle tie for 
perfect fit. Order your shoe size in 


q Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Ved ea ae ty as 
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LA The Hurd Super-Caster is an in-built feature—not an 
accessory to a rod and handle. Modern, functional 


design and thumb-button control will appeal to every 
fisherman. High quality insures lasting satisfaction. Price 


"a3 


PEDERAL TAX 


includes one rod of optional length 
and a handsome Koroseal carrying 
case. Optional rods of varying lengths 
and flexibility available at extra cost, 








HURD 


SUPER-CASTER ® BUILT-IN REEL » 


WITH INTERCHANGEABLE RODS 
Patent Beeson. gow Fupeate Feadine, The right to make specifi- 


HURD LOCK & MANUFACTURING CO. - SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 


NEW CENTER BUILDING e¢ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











SPINNING 
MINNIE 


A surface or un- 
derwater lure. 
Made of Plas- 
tic. Weighs 54 
oz. No. 46, 
$1.25 each. 





“ADVENTURES 
IN FISHING” 


48 pages in four colors; 
pictures, fishing stories, 
secret hints, etc., with regular 10¢ 
package of Raparound, invisible rib- 
hon sinker, both for only 10¢. Send 
your dime today. 







P & K INCORPORATED 


(PACHNER & KOLLER, INC.) 
3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 
Canadian Distributors: Central Purchasing Agency, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 

















TESTED «0 PROVED LURES *»> FISHING ACCESSORIES 














FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS continued 


In Mexico City you may buy a 
temporary membership in the Mexi- 
can Automobile Association for $2. 
This organization honors member- 
ship cards of the AAA. Remember, 
however, that repair shops in smaller 
towns in Mexico have heard of nei- 
ther organization. Tires are rationed, 
and a permit to buy them must be 
obtained from the Department of 
Economy in Mexico City. 

There are few tourist courts on 
Mexican highways. In Mexico City 
there are at least three good motor 
courts: the Shirley Courts, modern 
facilities with private baths, single or 
double accommodation (latest avail- 
able figures) $4 a day, $25 a week; 
the Guadalupe Courts, with private 
bath, single $2.50 a day, double 
$2.90, 3 persons $3.70, and 4 to 6 
persons about $6.10; the Los An- 
geles Courts with private bath, sin- 
gle $2.50, double $3.70 a day. There 
are several supervised parking lots 
in Mexico City (the largest one is in 
front of the Fine Arts Palace) where 
watchers may be entrusted with ig- 
nition keys. 

While motoring outside Mexico 
City, plan to stay over in one of the 
larger towns where most good hotels 
have garages. It’s worth a good tip 
to have your car watched. 

If you use cabs, remember that it 
is essential that you arrive at a price 
before entering one. Otherwise, you 
will be charged about three times the 
usual rate. Minimum is about 25 
cents. Press releases state that an at- 
tempt is being made to equip cabs 
with meters, but it is doubtful 
whether this will be accomplished 
soon. 

And if you carry a camera, exer- 
cise restraint in taking pictures, or 
you will run out of film the first day. 
Photographic supplics are short, but 
the best stock is held at “Vic” de 
Palma’s Foto Service in Mexico City. 

Fishing and hunting licenses may 
be obtained from the Departmento 
de Caza y Pesca in Mexico City as 
well as from Mexican consulates; 
permission to bring in arms and am- 
munition must be obtained from 
Mexican consulates. Facilities for 
popular sports such as tennis, golf, 
swimming and horseback riding are 
numerous in city and resort areas. 
If you want to climb mountains, 
get. in touch with the Club de Ex- 
ploradores, Calla Palma 40; the 
Ixtapopo Club, C. Brasil 11; or the 
Everest Club at C. Donceles 94 in 
Mexico City. All three clubs make 
regular excursions of varying length. 
A cockfighting ring, recently opened 


in Mexico City, runs four nights q 
week. The Mexico City race track, 
Hipodromo de las Americas, is open 
from October until May. Eight or 
nine races are held on Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays. The bull. 
fighting season begins in late October 
and lasts until March. Fights are 
held on Sunday afternoons about 
4 p.M., weather permitting, at the 
Plaza de Toros in Mexico City, 
Seats are cheaper on the sunny side 
of the ring; general admission on the 
shady side is approximately $5, on 
the sunny side $3. 

When packing, you should be set 
for two climates: mountain-crisp 
and tropical; for two kinds of life: 
cosmopolitan and resort. Places 
where the altitude is 5000 feet up are 
mild to cold; below 5000, mild to hot. 
Most of the larger cities (except 
Monterrey) are above 5000 feet; 
most of the resorts, below. Your city 
clothes can be fairly casual, but not 
rough-and-ready. They should be 
light, but planned for warmth. 
Spring-weight wool and gabardine 
are about right for any time of the 
year. The most essential item is a 
warm, but light, topcoat. In the 
summer you will need an umbrella 
or a raincoat. Your warm-climate 
clothes should be about the same as 
for beach vacations at home, with a 
few fancier touches for resorts. 

The most important item in your 
non-city wardrobe is comfortable 
shoes; you will be walking on cobble- 
stoned streets. As for slacks, women 
seldom appear in them on the streets, 
even in small places; but you’ll want 
them for the beach and for poking 
around among ruins. Slacks are the 
backbone of the male wardrobe for 
the warm-weather non-city places; 
not for Mexico City. 

Better not plan to buy shoes in 
Mexico. You can buy, for women: 
hand-worked blouses, peasant 
clothes, superb hand-stitched gloves, 
bags, perfumes, and inevitably, cos- 
tume jewelry; for men: sports 
shirts, custom-made English wool 
suits (not cheap), leather accessories, 
beach shoes, and pigskin or peccary 
gloves. 

You can buy all standard-brand 
drugstore items but, if you must de- 
pend on some particular medicine, 
better bring what you need. 

Don’t ship anything home. The 
time lag is unpredictable and the 
customs charges are such that you 
might find yourself paying twice 
over for your purchases. If something 
has to be sent, then air express is the 
most satisfactory method. 
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The health risks in Mexico are 
mostly intestinal. It’s argued by 
some folks in the travel trade that 
what’s called Tourist Complaint is 
due largely to excessive alcohol, ex- 
cessive fatigue and no excessive judg- 
ment. There is medical evidence, 
though, that sometimes it’s due to 
infection. ' 

Don’t drink faucet water any- 
where. The grade-A restaurants and 
hotels serve water that’s supposed to 
be purified, but it’s safer to buy 
bottled water. There is a theory that 
the local brands of bottled water 
have a high content of laxative salts, 
and that therefore, if you’re a big 
water consumer, your drink might 
better be American brands of bot- 
tled water or soft drinks. 

Any raw food is unsafe—it might 
have been washed with tainted wa- 
ter. Fruits or vegetables that can 
be peeled are O.K. 

In places with high altitudes, like 
Mexico City, it is recommended that 
you eat your main meal and do most 
of your heavy drinking in the early 
afternoon, rather than at night. 
Otherwise, you may suffer from 
Tourist Complaint and palpita- 
tions after going to bed. 

If the bugs catch up with you any- 
way, don’t become panicky. There is 
some amoebic dysentery in Mexico, 
but the chances are you haven't got 
it. Routine treatment is something 
called enterobioformo and almost 
nothing to eat. 

Much less publicized than Tourist 
Complaint, but much nastier, is 
brucellosis, which used to be called 
Malta fever until the British de- 
murred. You avoid this by not eating 
any butter or dairy products, includ- 
ing ice cream, and especially not fresh 
cheese. In Mexico, pasteurization is 
still the exception rather than the 
tule. Brucellosis is not too easy to 
diagnose. You feel ill and have er- 
tatic fevers. When in doubt, go to 
the Malta fever research lab at the 
General Hospital in Mexico City. 

Before you start, you should be 
immunized with three shots of 
typhoid-paratyphoid, a week apart. 
And unless your smallpox vaccina- 
tion is very recent, better have an- 

other one. 

If all this sounds sinister, remem- 
ber there are several thousand ‘Amer- 
ican families living in Mexico in fine 
health. 

The fashionable restaurants serve 
mostly European and American food. 
Native food is hot and swarming 
With Vitamin C. The basic dish, 

beans (frijoles), is bland, and almost 





invariably well prepared. The native 
bread is fortilla, made of corn, and - 
served directly from the griddle to 
the table. It is often served with 
a complicated sauce, of which the 
most festive is mole, made of several 
kinds of chilies blended with herbs 
and chocolate, and poured over tur- 
key, chicken or pork. Of the Mexi- 
can dishes generally served in the 
U. S., the only one really Mexican is 
tamales, and the proper combina- 
tion is, for after-theater supper, 
tamales with native chocolates— 
beaten to a froth. 

The raw fruit you can buy de- 
pends, of course, on the season. Ap- 
ples, oranges, pears, grapes and ba- 
nanas are available all year round. 
There are about five varieties of 
bananas, of which the soft, red- 
skinned kind are the best. In sum- 
mer you can get monster pine- 
apples, really ripe; and large, flat, 
Manila mangoes. In winter, you 
find Christmas fruits: crab apples, 
guavas, sweet limes, sugar cane, tan- 
gerines, and zapotes. 

Crystallized fruits are commonly 
on sale at street corners, but you'd 
better go to a shop. The Dulceria de 
Celaya, on Avenida 5 de Mayo, sells 
crystallized pumpkin, crystallized 
yams, wild cherries, and candied 
cactus, called biznaga. 

As for drinks, you know about 
tequila. It’s supposed to be taken 
straight, with a suck of sour lime and 
a lick of salt for a chaser. Recently, 
so-called Napoleon brandy was sell- 
ing in Mexico City for 70 cents a bot- 
tle, but Scotch was as high as $25 a 
fifth. 


Mexico’s Explosive Muralists 

(p. 44) 

Some of the best Mexican murals 
may be seen in the following places: 
Cuernavaca 

Palace of Cortés, Rivera murals. 
Guadalajara 

Cabanas Hospital, Orozco murals. 
Mexico City 

Palace of Fine Arts, frescoes by 
Orozco and Rivera. 

House of Tiles, murals by Orozco. 

National Preparatory School, fres- 
coes on revolutionary themes by 
Orozco and Siqueiros. 

Secretariat of Public Education, 
Rivera murals, paintings of Siquei- 
ros and other artists. 

Supreme Court Building, Orozco 
murals. 

National University of Mexico 
(Bolivar Amphitheater), Rivera mur- 
als. 

Health Building, Rivera murals. 
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That's right . . . another big, picture-filled 
ASHAWAY SPORTSMAN is now on the presses . . . and your favorite 
sporting goods dealer will have his supply soon. You will surely 
want a copy of this interesting FREE book. Keep looking for it... 


or better yet, ask your dealer NOW to save a copy for you. 


NEWS, TOO, ABOUT <>< 
ws MNJ 


Yes, the news is good . . . for more and more ASHAWAY LINES. ; . 


‘ple 


the lines that make headlines for the country’s big-name 
fishermen . . . are coming through to dealers everywhere. That 
means better fishing for you . . . for whether you're skilled or not, you 


will find that you get more out of your fishing with an ASHAWAY LINE. 


ASHAWAY LINES LAND MORE FISH 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 


















































































“SCOOT” Away to Work or Play! 


For your week-end or vacation, for all 
personal transportation . . . ride and save 
with Cushman. * 

Cushman Motor Scooters are speedy 
and safe. Park them anywhere. Have “eye- 
dropper” gas economy. They are ruggedly 
built with automatic clutch, two-speed 
transmission on most models. Powered by 
the famous 4 H.P. Cushman “Husky” en- 
gine. Balloon tires and knee-action spring- 
ing give them easy riding and load carrying 
qualities. Roomy luggage compartment. 


9 out of 10 Motor Scooters Used By the 
U. S. Armed Forces Were Cushman 


DEALERS from coact to 
coast assure 
nationwide sales and serv- 
ice. See the new Cushman 
models — so ts, Tan- 
dems, Side Kars, Package- 
Kars...ormail postcard y 
for free descriptive literature. 
Cushman Motor Works, Inc. 
Dept. H-300, —_Lincoin, Nebr. 


QUALITY ENGINES SINCE 1901 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 


A Reprint of “Spring Wild Flowers’’ 
(pages 112 to 116) 
will be furnished free to high school students 
and teachers while quantities last. Only one 
copy to an individual. Give the name of your 
school and write HOLIDAY, independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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MILES PER HOUR 


MILES PER GALLON 

























... the LEJAY ELECTROL 
It's always good goin’ when you have 
a mew LEJAY ELECTROL along. Just 
snap it on, set your course—and 
from then on you have nothing to 
do but fish to your heart's content! 
Yes, with both hands, too, for the 
ELECTROL actually steers itself, 


WHAT A THRILL 


you've got coming with the 
new, more rugged 
LEJAY ELECTROL. 
Modernly streamlined, it 
operates on a 12-volt bat- 
tery for maximum per- 
formance, is easy to 
handle and starts at 
the snap of a switch, 

And — it’s quiet — just 
whispers you along! 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Write Today 








FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS continued 


















Tehuana Women (p. 46) 


Tehuantepec may be reached by 
air or train from Mexico City. It 
is 25 miles from Ixtepec, where there 
are two hotels of about 25 rooms 
each. Tehuantepec has only board- 
inghouses; the La Perla and Bohemia 
are considered acceptable. Tehuana 
women may be seen in their most 
elaborate costumes during the fiesta 
in honor of St. John the Baptist, 
usually held from June 22—25. 

Mérida, capital of . Yucatan, is 
served by Pan American Airways 
(fare from Miami $60 plus 15 per 
cent U. S. tax; from New Orleans, 
$55 plus tax) and by freighters which 
deposit you at Progreso, some 35 
miles away. Mérida has four hotels, 
the Mérida, Itz4, Camara and Col6én, 
of which the Mérida, with 29 rooms, 
is the largest. Maximum rate is 
$3.60 a day, European plan. Mérida 
is the starting point for visiting 
Mayan ruins—but before you do 
this, you may wish to spend a few 
hours in the state museum (Museo 
Yucateco) looking over its fine col- 
lection of Mayan arts, crafts and 
relics. 

The most important of the dead 
Mayan cities are Chichén-ItzA and 
Uxmal. The first, 77 miles southeast 
of Mérida, may be reached by car or 
railroad. Arrangements for accom- 
modations at the Mayaland Lodge— 
the only hostelry near the ruins— 
should be made in advance. During 
the war very little repair work was 
done on either the road or the Lodge, 
and both are in poor condition, but 
repairs are expected. Last report we 
had, windows were unscreened, the 
food was on the greasy side and the 
doors to the dining room were open to 
all manner of insects. The lodge ac- 
commodates about 50 guests in pri- 
vate thatched bungalows; each bun- 
galow has one room, a shower bath 
and porch. The bed, incidentally, 
will have mosquito netting. On the 
credit side is the delightful, semi- 
tropical setting, and maids and wait- 
resses who are native Mayans and 
wear lovely embroidered costumes. 

Uxmal, 49 miles southwest of Mé- 
rida, may be reached by bus, car, or, 
indirectly, by rail (the train goes to 
Muna and transportation must be 
arranged for the additional 15 miles). 

Beyond Muna and four and a half 
miles out of Mérida by rail is Ox- 
kutzcab, where guides are available 
and from which you can travel bf 
horseback to many less explored 
ruins—Labn&4, Zayi, Kaba and the 
grottoes of Loltun. Oxkutzcab has 
overnight accommodations. 


Yucatan has a low altitude and a 
warm-humid climate, with thunder- 
storms and heavy rainfall from May 
to August. Wear sturdy gloves, 
heavy walking shoes or boots, and 
slacks when exploring ruins. Take 
mosquito netting and a first-aid kit 
to deal with insect bites. 


Letter From Sea (p. 16) 


Steamship lines report that there 
will be little change in conditions of 
transatlantic crossings before 1948. 
Latest available figures are: 19 ships 
on the Atlantic run, 9 with prewar 
luxury accommodations, and 14 offer- 
ing interim transportation. Six ships 
are in the process of reconversion, 5 
of these are expected to be in opera- 
tion by spring or summer of this year. 

The United States Lines reports 
that it is operating 5 interim ships 
for the United States Maritime Com- 
mission; the John Ericsson (passen- 
ger capacity 900), Ernie Pyle (900), 
Washington (1100), Marine Flasher 
(900) and Marine Marlin (900). Only 
one ship run by this line, the Amer- 
ica, with a passenger capacity of 
1050, is in service on a running lux- 
ury basis. 

The American Export Lines, Inc., 
is operating 4 interim service ships 
for the United States Maritime Com-. 
mission; the Marine Shark, Marine 
Carp, Marine Perch, and Vulcania. 

The French Line reports one ship 
giving interim service, the fle de 
France. Another ship, the De Grasse, 
is being reconverted, but no date of 
completion has been announced. 

The Holland Line is running 2 
luxury ships, the Westerdam and 
Noordam, on regular transatlantic 
schedules. Two other ships, the 
Nieuw Amsterdam and the Veen- 
dam, are expected to re-enter the 
service of the Holland Line sometime 
during this spring, but no sailing 
dates or. itineraries have been ar- 
ranged for either ship. 


The Cunard White Star Line is op. 
erating the Queen Elizabeth on q 
luxury basis. Undergoing reconver. 
sion are the Queen Mary, the new 
Mauretania, and the Britannic, all of 
which are expected to return to the 
transatlantic service this spring or 
summer. Cunard is building 3 new 
ships, one of slightly over 30,000 
gross tons, which is expected to enter 
service before the summer of 1948, 
and 2 of 14,000 tons each. One of 
these smaller ships, the Media, was 
launched last winter. Both 14,000- 
ton ships are expected to be in oper- 
ation sometime this summer. They 
will carry 250 passengers in in- 
side accommodations which will be 
equipped with baths or showers. 
Four other ships owned by Cunard— 
the Aquitania, Franconia, Scythia, 
and Samaria—are under the control 
of the British Ministry of Transport 
and have interim accommodations. 

The Swedish American Line re- 
ports that it has 3 luxury liners, the 
Gripsholm (capacity 1450), the Stock- 
holm (400 passengers, all outside 
rooms), and the Drottningholm 
(750), in operation. The Drottning- 
holm has been sold to a South Amer- 
ican steamship company, but will 
continue to operate in the Swedish 
service until November, 1947. 

The Norwegian American Line has 
one luxury ship, the Stavagerfjord. A 
new ship has been contracted for and 
may possibly be ready for delivery in 
September, 1948. 

The Polish Line, Gdynia, has one 
luxury passenger ship, the Batory, 
which is being reconditioned, and is 
expected to be ready the early part 
of this month. THE END 





Howtpay supplies information about 
some of the places and trips mentioned 
in this issue, under the same title as the 
article it supplements. For further aid 
in planning specific trips, write to Hou- 
pay Information Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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The demand for anthologies—from Bathroom 


Reader to Traveler’s Library—is now terrific 


by HILARY H. LYONS 





iN AVALANCHE of anthologies has 
hit the book shops within the 
past few months, and unless the pub- 
lishers are badly mistaken, we are 
faced by what can only be called a 
trend. There are not merely an- 
thologies in the familiar fields of 
poetry, humor and the short story, 
but anthologies for almost every con- 
ceivable taste, including the per- 
fectly terrible. 

There recently appeared, if you 
want to get down to cases, a Golden 
Book of Cat Stories,* a Treasury of 
Fishing Stories, and The Great 
Prisoners, the last a compilation of 
writings by persons compelled, for 
sundry reasons, to practice literary 
composition while in stir. Recent, 
too, are the Teen-Age Companion, 
aimed at the “high-school trade,” 
and a Treasury of English Wild Life, 
which deals with birds and beasts 
and not with the bright young peo ile 
of London celebrated by Evelyn 
Waugh. 

The anthology, of course, is hardly 
new. Most of us were exposed to 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury when 
very young. All school readers, 
whether or not edited by McGuffey, 
are anthologies of a kind. Certain 
anthologies, like The Oxford Book 
of Verse and the Home Book of 
Quotations, have become standard 
over the years. As long ago as 1933 
W. Somerset Maugham saw the con- 
nection between the anthology and 
the vacation and compiled the excel- 
lent Traveler’s Library. Until re- 
cently, however, the demand for 
anthologies was moderate. Now the 
demand is terrific. 

Anthologies nowadays sometimes 
come in pairs, like the passengers on 
the ark. In a two-volume set, boxed, 






you may now purchase Tales for 
Males and Tales for Frails. Or, if 
those titles are too much for you, 
you may have The Twin Bedside 
Anthology, also in two volumes. 
Volume I, it says in the advertise- 
ment here, is HER Reader; Volume 
II is HIS Reader. No antidote is 
mentioned in the event that HE gets 
hold of HER volume. 

The inspiration of linking anthol- 
ogies to various parts of the house 
does not stop with the bedside books. 
Earl Wilson, the columnist, has 
written an introduction to a book 
called The Bathroom Reader, aptly 
described as “delightfully uncon- 
ventional.”” Any day now should 
see the publication of The Liquor 
Closet Treasury, an anthology de- 
signed to be read in total darkness. 

Judging by a reasonably careful 
survey, contemporary anthologists 
are particularly drawn to humor 
and to the crime story, evidently 
under the impression that readers 
want to be either tickled or chilled. 
Among the newer and more reliable 
funny-bone anthologies is Louis 
Untermeyer’s A Treasury of Laugh- 
ter, which would be even better if 
Mr. Untermeyer, a practiced an- 
thologist, hadn’t stuck so closely to 
the tried-and-true. The crime-story 
anthologies seem to be relying 
heavily on the supernatural and the 
gasp of horror. One new anthology, 
made up of “31 stories of evil tri- 
umph,” is called Shocking Tales, 
while the title of another, and quite 
good one of its kind, is Strange and 
Fantastic Stories. My favorite re- 
cent title in this field, however, is 
The Hard-Boiled Omnibus. The 
contents are all right too. 

Several attempts have been made 
to explain why anthologies suddenly 
have become so popular. According 
to one theory, the anthology is the 
counterpart, in book form, of the di- 
gest magazine. Readers of antholo- 
gies supposedly get the best of the 
writings in any given field. Some- 
times the selections are abridged, 
sometimes not, but in any case the 
editor implies that, after consider- 
able digging, he has come up with 

stories or poems or jokes which are 
pure gold. The further implication 
is that the reader will save himself 
much fruitless trouble by allowing 
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U de 
OU can’t imagine the thrill of 
using a new postwar Bausch& Lomb 
Zephyr-Light Binocular—until you've tried it. 
First you'll notice it’s light-as-a-feather, per- 
fectly balanced in your hand,(because of the 
Zephyr-Light magnesium body construction, 
and redesign of optical parts). Then you'll 
marvel at the incomparable brilliance and 
high contrast of image (Balcote, the Bausch & 
Lomb anti-reflection coating, reduces flare 
from internal reflections, increases light 


transmission and sharpens image contrast). 
At dealers now—in limited quantities. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY WwW ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 
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You’ve been someplace when’ / 
you've been to Montana 


You've seen some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the country 
You've breathed the keen, light 


air of the prairie and mountain 


You’ve known the freedom of 
space and the majesty of alone- 
ness 


You've felt the refreshing cool of 
night air follow on the heels of day 
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Daks set o new standard of .cut and 
comfort. They're self-supporting, 
shirt-controlling, and leave the body 
perfectly free. In fine English Worsteds. 
Manufactured by S. Simpson ltd., 


London, England. 


the patented 
English slacks 


For nearest store write... 
Simpson Imports, Inc. 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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the editor to do the research. In 
an anthology the reader may get 
only smatterings, but the implica- 
tion is that they will be superior 
quality smatterings. They may serve 
the reader as samples of good taste 
and judgment if in the future he 
decides to explore on his own. 

Another theory, which approaches 
the matter rather negatively, is that 
publishers are having old writings 
compiled simply because new writing 
of distinction is exceedingly difficult 
to find. If this harsh theory is to be 
credited, we are in a literary trough, 
caught between the wave of war 
writing that already has broken and 
the wave of postwar writing that 
still has to break. The popularity of 
the anthology, these theorists say, 
corresponds to the popularity this 
season of revivals in the New York 
theater. When new novelists, short- 
story writers and playwrights emerge, 
anthologies and revivals will become 
less numerous and less obtrusive. 
Meanwhile, they are a refuge. 

To travelers, it does not greatly 
matter if either of these theories is 
correct. The fact remains that an 
anthology, simply because it is de- 
signed to be read in easy and pleas- 
ant snatches, is a good companion on 
a journey—well worth taking along 
even in years when there is an abun- 
dance of admirable new books. 

Maugham’s Traveler’s Library, 
already mentioned, happens to strike 
me as just about the perfect an- 
thology for the long trip. Its pages 
are many, Mr. Maugham’s taste is 
discriminating, and the volume con- 
tains not only a full-length novel 
(Swinnerton’s memorable Nocturne) 
and scores of short stories, but essays 
and poems as well. It suits me fine; 
but another reader might object that 
Mr. Maugham has included only 
writers of this century or that Amer- 
ican authors are pointedly snubbed. 
Other readers might prefer an an- 
thology which confines itself to one 
general subject, like Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson’s recently published Great 
Adventures and Explorations. The 
preference depends on whether the 
reader is looking for a broad range or 
a comparatively narrow but well- 
cultivated field. 

Some thoughtful anthology 
readers base their choices on an in- 
terest in the editor rather than in the 
subject covered. I welcomed Louis 
Kronenberger’s The Pleasure of 
Their Company because it was de- 
scribed as ‘‘an anthology of civilized 
writing” and also because Mr. Kron- 
enberger is my idea of an able critic. 


I wanted to read his introduction on 
literary urbanity even more than 
the examples he had chosen. 

There is also the question of 
whether you are looking for the ob- 
scure, neglected poem or story or 
whether you want to refresh your 
memory of familiar things. In the 
former case, you might be disap- 
pointed in Mr. Untermeyer’s Treas- 
ury of Laughter. In the latter, you 
should love it. If you like an- 
thologies that deal with just one 
author, the expanding Viking Port- 
able Library was made for you, since 
only one author is represented in 
each volume. There is a portable D, 
H. Lawrence, a portable James 
Joyce, and so on. Conceivably, you 
might feel the urge for a portable on 
one trip, and for I Wish I’d Written 
That, an anthology of prose and 
poetry selected by thirty-three au- 
thors, on another. In general, how- 
ever, it’s as dangerous to tell a man 
what anthology to buy as it is to tell 
him where to spend his next vaca- 
tion. 


*GoLDEN Book or Cat Stories, edited 
by E. Zistel. Ziff-Davis, $3. 

A Treasury oF Fisuine Srories, 
edited by Charles E. Goodspeed. A.S. 
Barnes and Company, $3. 

Tue Great Prisoners, edited by 
Isidore Abramowitz. E.P. Dutton and 
Company, $4.95. 

TEEN-AGE Companion, edited by F. 
Owen. Lantern Press, Inc., $2.50. 

TREASURY OF ENGLISH WILD Lirz, 
edited by W. J. Turner. Hastings House, 
$5. 

TA.Les For Ma gs, edited by E. Fitz- 
gerald, and TaLEs ror F ralzs, edited by 
Dorothy Sara. Cadillac Publishing Com- 
pany, $4 the set. 

THe Twin BepsipE ANTHOLOGY, 
edited by Charles Lee. Howell, Soskin 
and Company, $5 the set. 

Tue Baturoom Reaper, with an in- 
troduction by Earl Wilson. William 
Penn Publishing Corporation, $2.50. 

A Treasury or LauGute™r, edited by 
Louis Untermeyer. Simon and Schuster, 
Ine., $3.95. 

Suockinc Ta.es, edited by Robert K. 
Brunner. Current Books. Inc., $2.95. 

STRANGE AND Fantastic Srorigs, 
edited by J. A. Margolies. Whittlesey 
House, $3.75. 

Tue Harp-Borep Omnisus, edited 
by Joseph T. Shaw. Simon and Schuster, 
$3. 

Great ADVENTURES AND EXPLORA- 
Tions, edited by V. Stefansson. The Dial 
Press, $5. 

Tue PLEAsuRE or THEIR Company, 
edited by Louis Kronenberger. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Ince., $5. 

Tue Portaste D. H. Lawrence, 
edited by Diana Trilling. Viking Press, 
Ine., $2. 

Tue PortaBLe James Joyce, edited 
by Harry Levin. Viking Press, Inc., $2. 

I Wisu I’p Warrtren Tuart, edited by 
Eugene J.Woods. Whittlesey House, $3.50. 
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MOVIES 


Hollywood shows the British some new 
tricks in treating the hard whodunits. 


By AL HINE 


ADMIRERS of the tough-guy 
i movie, the detective melo- 
drama in the Dashiell Hammett- 
Raymond Chandler tradition, this 
should be a season of great rejoicing. 
For Lady in the Lake, M-G-M’s 
Robert Montgomery-directed adap- 
tation of Chandler’s novel, offers a 
new screen technique which is de- 
signed perfectly for the hard who- 
dunit and should be admirable even 
for some movies which have nary a 
corpse or a cop. 

The technique is simply a movie 
application of the first-person device 
instory telling. Where the novel may 
start, “I seen it was time to get outa 
town,” and pursue the narrator’s 
adventures and emotions until the 
story ends, the movie makes the 
camera the narrator, lets the audi- 
ence see only what the main char- 
acter sees and as he sees it. 

Outside of a minute or two of in- 
troductory narration by hero Mont- 
gomery, one flash-back to him in the 
middle of the action, and another 
few minutes at the close, the audi- 
ence of Lady in the Lake never sees 
the star unless, in the action of the 
story, he catches sight of himself in 
a mirror. Mr. Montgomery’s private 
detective is a relatively modest man, 


so these moments are few. Through 
the rest of the film you walk down 
the street with him, open a door with 
him, smoke, drink and make love 
with him, even meet with him the 
screen slug of a gigantic fist rushing 
into the camera’s eye. 

The idea itself is not new to the 
movies. Plenty of other times you 
have seen a similar technique used 
in a chase, in the view of the passing 
scene from a train or a car, in the 
approach of a leering villain to a 
helpless heroine. But in Lady in the 
Lake, the technique is sustained for 
the length of the picture. 

It pays off perfectly, because the 
fast, shocking action of a top-flight, 
tough detective novel dependslargely 
upon reader impact. And on the 
screen, reader impact is translated 
perfectly into audience impact when 
you are placed in the position of an 
actor. I won’t go into the plot except 
to praise Steve Fisher for a fine 
screen play which simplifies and im- 
proves the bloody chaos of Mr. 
Chandler’s book. The plot is under- 
standable—a rarity in this type of 
movie—and the dialogue crackles 
with some of the crispesi, brightest 
screen writing in a long time. 

Montgomery deserves high praise 
both for acting and directing. His 
only fault is a slight tendency, when 


Robert Montgomery and Audrey Totter in M-G-M’s Lady in the Lake. 


DESIGNED FOR 
DIVERSION 


Vacationwise Americans know Miami's matchless facilities 
for gay and wholesome diversion—know that more real 
pleasure can be concentrated into any given period in 
Miami than anywhere else on earth. Because Miami is the 
strategic center from which they can enjoy a/ the famed 
attractions of South Florida—has the facilities and the 
“know how” to help visitors enjoy themselves to the utmost. 


DESIGNED FOR LS 


LIVING 
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But greater Miami’s quarter-million permanent residents 
know far more. They've found here a ee way of living 
—a growing city’s opportunities for successful business 
enterprise—and the facilities for turning the fruits of their 
labors into getting more out of life. A matchless climate 

keeps them out of doors—they’re surrounded by world 
famous bathing beaches, golf courses, parks and playgrounds. 

A legion of headline spectator sports is theirs for the 
choosing. And Miamians have built fine churches and 

schools, developed colorful cultural relations with the 
good neighbors of Latin America. 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


Ilr you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We go along 
from day to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing 
that somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 
When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan his financial security is through 
saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by 

buying U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the world. They mount up fast. 

" And in just 10 years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you 

i put in! 

y So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? 


P. S. You can buy U. S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
too. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 









Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
































VOVIES 


tough, to talk like an imitation of 
Lionel Stander. Audrey Totter, kid- 
naped from radio-acting a while 
back, is credible and ornamental as 
the love lure. Lloyd Nolan and 
Leon Ames are standout support. 
Jayne Meadows does an unusually 
fine job as a psychopathic murderess. 
And a young woman named Lila 
Leeds captures the roving camera- 
eye of Mr. Montgomery for several 
seconds which constitute the great- 
est current tribute to the uplift bra. 


Nasty Bedelia 


It is unkind to go from Lady in 
the Lake to Bedelia, the first J. 
Arthur Rank, Eagle-Lion produc- 
tion to hit America. The British- 
American combine was formed with 
great publicity. American movie- 
goers, remembering some of the good 
British films of the past, are not to 
be blamed for expecting something 
better than Bedelia. 

The movie is borrowed from a 
Vera Caspary mystery novel which 
I haven’t read, but I’m sure it was 
better than the adaptation. It hardly 
could have been worse. Margaret 
Lockwood, sometimes a fine actress, 
is made up to accentuate her natural 
resemblance to Joan Bennett. She 
and Ian Hunter and Barry K. Barnes 
move through one of the most badly 
written screen plays ever to be im- 
ported. Bedelia is a nasty, husband- 
murdering woman, but there is no 


attempt to show how she got that - 


way. She just growed. The whole 
thing is kissed off at the end by some 
maundering commentary on “the 
enigma of a bad woman.” 

Miss Lockwood is badly dressed 
for the part and the musical score 
is a congeries of clichés. There is 
some French-accent dialogue that 
is almost as bad as, if no‘, worse than, 
the English-accent comedy that 
Hollywood seems to have grown out 
of. The deft charm of the dialogue 
may be gathered from a speech of 
Miss Lockwood after she has tried 
to desert her husband and instead 
cracked up his car in a snowbank. 
“T was naughty, wasn’t I?” she 
asks. No naughtier than J. Arthur 
Rank, dear. 

- You will find The Beast With Five 
Fingers playing around your neigh- 
borhood houses by the time this 
comes out, and it is just barely worth 
seeing for its first: two thirds. As a 
thriller it ranks far above Bedelia, 
but far below such past goodies as 
The Cat People. It underlines a 
common fault of Hollywood thrillers 
in that it never can make up its mind 


whether it is going to be a thoroughly 
scary movie of the supernatural, a 
thriller with a logical explanation, or 
a spook comedy. It ends up none of 
the three—just another failure. 

For better than the first half of 
the action it is presented straight as 
a supernatural story. Then it begins 
to press belief by overrealism, the 
actual appearance of a ghostly hand, 
disembodied but inching its way 
across the floor to do murder and 
work destruction. This ultrarealism 
no sooner defeats belief than the hint 
of a logical, nonsupernatural ex- 
planation begins to rear its head. At 
the same time J. Carrol Naish starts 
overdoing things as a comedy Italian 
police official. 

I should have ieft then, but | 
stayed till the end and found the 
total of the last third to bea little like 
Abbott and Costello doing one of 
the grislier Tales of Hoffmann. 

But the first part is good. Peter 
Lorre, Victor Francen and Charles 
Dingle are worth seeing. There are 
some nice photographic gymnastics 
in a style reminiscent of The Cabinet 
of Doctor Caligari and there is good 


Barry K. Barnes stares balefully 
at Margaret Lockwood in Bedelia. 


shudder music. Robert Alda and 
Andrea King are less dragging than 
the usual love interest in a chiller. 
Where the bad woman of Mar 
garet Lockwood in Bedelia was 4 
disappointment, the equally evil 
woman of Hedy Lamarr in Strange 
Woman, a Hunt Stromberg Produe- 
tion, is all your little heart could de 
sire. And, on top of that, it’s a good 
movie. Taken from a novel by Bet 
Ames Williams, the story follows 
the never-dull career of a witch-eyed 
and shapely vixen in the Bangot, 
Maine, of the early nineteenth cet 
tury. Jenny Hager, the vixen, has 
depth. You get just enough of her 
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childhood and environment to make 
her mature nastiness believable. The 
story line is notably lacking in loose 
ends and the peculiar dualism of her 
character (half social worker, half 
harpy) is understandable even down 
to the almost obligatory obeisance 
to Johnston Office morality, a death- 
bed change of heart. 

Miss Lamarr has seldom been 
more lush. The love goings-on are 
heavy with an emotional tension 
that borrows from the vamp tradi- 
tion of Theda Bara. I can’t cemem- 
ber any recent movie where I so 
frequently felt that the romantic 
participants weren't going to retire 
decently to the next room. Strange 
Woman probably won’t win any 
Oscars, but it’s more worth seeing for 
the entertainment of a well-told story 
than are many more artistically pre- 
tentious films. 


Sometimes Amusing 


Paramount has a spring package 
with Paulette Goddard and Fred 
MacMurray appropriately titled Sud- 
denly It’s Spring. It’s a sometimes 
amusing comedy in something less 
than good taste, about a returned 
WAC officer (Paulette) whose hus- 
band (Fred) wants a divorce so that 
he can marry Arleen Whelan. Fred, 
of course, goes back to Paulette in 
the end,*as unconvincing a detail, 
in the light of Miss Whelan’s negligee 
charms, as a kid refusing ice cream 
for spinach. 

There are genuinely funny spots. 
MacMurray manages to evoke some 
belly laughs and two of my favorite 
movie people, Frank Faylen and 
MacDonald Carey, are excellent in 
supporting roles. I understand from 
the distaff side that some of the 
clothes displayed in the movie are 
mouth-watering. Where Miss 
Whelan is concerned I can agree 
without being pinched. 


The last movie I'd like to mention 
you probably never will see unless 
you're lucky enough to hit a museum 
or a school which may be exhibiting 
it. It’s an exceedingly short subject 
filmed independently by Thomas Bou- 
chard on a grant from the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Philadelphia 
Art Museum. It attempts to use the 
motion picture to explain abstract 
art, specifically the art of Fernand 
Leger. This is a tall order, maybe 
for most of us even a thankless one; 
and I don’t claim, after having seen 
Mr. Bouchard’s film, to be an 
authority on nonrepresentational 
painting. It did seem to me a most 
original and worth-while application 
of the movie to education. 

The camera shows you some mod- 
ern art, some canvases of Leger’s. 
After going back to show you an im- 
pressionist painting and some sun- 
drenched, milkweed-strewn land- 


scapes that give a clue to the origins 
of impressionism, and some other 
modern works, notably Cezanne’s 


Bathers, it takes you for a walk with 


Leger. It shows you how he sketches 






ST.PETERSBURG i Your g => 
fora SPRING VACATI 


Make your plans now for a 
late-winter or spring vacation 
in the Sunshine City. March, 
April and May are considered 
by many to be the finest 

eel months of the year on Florida's 
Gulf Coast. At this time the weather is at its best 
with one zestful, sunny day following another and 
every day inviting you tocomeoutdoors and PLAY. 
At this season the beaches are delightful for swim- 
ming or sun-bathing. Boating, golf, tennis and 
other recreation offer their persuasive appeal. For 
fishing no time of the year presents more variety or 
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better results. Whether you want to try your luck 
against fighting tarpon, kingfish or amberjack or 
prefer to fish for trout, mackerel and the smaller 
species, you will really get a thrill out of Florida 
fishing in the Springtime. 

You will find many things to do, to see and enjoy. 
There will be a wide diversity of entertainment. 
Accommodations will be more plen- 

tiful...and SunshineCity hospitality 

will assure you a grand vacation. 

Write for free illustrated booklets 

now. Address H. P. Davenport, ed 
Chamber of Commerce— + 





Paulette Goddard demands attention in scene from Suddenly It’s Spring. 


shapes from life—a leaf, a gnarled 
tree, vegetables, a pigeon—and then 
returns you and him to his studio 
and lets you watch him apply these 
patterns to an abstract painting. 
You may not learn any more than I 
did from the movie, but you should 
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learn that Leger’s work is consider- 
ably more than slopping arbitrarily 
strange-colored shapes on a canvas to 
confuse the public. 

My sermon ends with the hope 
that there may be more shorts like 
this, possibly commercial shorts with 
a wide enough distribution to do 
some good. It’s easy to make an in- 
teresting—and sometimes phony— 
picture showing how soap is made; 
but there should be more interest in 
using movies to explain complicated 
subjects. THE END 
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RIGHT AT HOME THE YEAR ’ROUND! 


HOLIDAY food thrills are long remembered —from clam 
bakes on Cape Cod to dinner over an open fire in the North 
Woods. But right at home is where good food is most im- 
portant. And that’s where Harder-Freez shines—for with 
Harder-Freez you'll have favorite foods in and out of sea- 
son, with original flavor and goodness frozen 
right in. New 1947 Chest and Upright models, 
large 12 and 18 cubic ft. capacity. Write today! 


FOR FOOD AT ITS BESToecee 


Seeeee Geeeeoee eee e020 eee060 
TYLER FIXTURE CORP., DEPT. H-3, NILES, MICHIGAN 

Rush information on 
(=) Chest Modei 


NAME 





Harder-Freez 
( =) Upright Model. 
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A BONANZA OF 
QUTDOOR INFORMATION! 


168 bulging pages of practical, 
proven guides for catching more 
fish and bagging more game... 
a rich gold mine of tips and tricks 
to give you more fun every time 
you go outdoors... every para- 
graph packed with valuable wisdom 
and chuckling wit... 

It's the big edition of Hodgman’‘s 
Handy Book of Sportsmen's Secrets! 
Send for your copy today. Only .25 
for the regular edition, $1.00 for the 
deluxe edition. 

Joe Hodgman says: ‘7'll see you 
at the Sportsman’s Show in Boston, 
New York and Detroit.“ 


HODGMAN RUBBER (0. 


Milton St., Framingham, Mass. 





SKYLINE INN 


OVER 2000 FT. ELEVATION 





Skiing - Tobogganing - Ice Skating 
Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 

Short walk to charming 


Meuntain Village, 
transportation center, 
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ANOTHER PRIZE WALLEYE 
Jo the PIKE e/ 


No. 700 Series 
Price $1.30 





Megic Words—"“Pikie Minnow”! Philip T. 
Aubin, eres Ill., proudly dienes’ the 
14 Ib. 2 oz. Walleye he landed in Muskalonge 
Lake, Wis.—winning 3rd Prize in Field & 
Stream’s 1945 Contest! Nine other Big 
Prizes—for Bass, Pike, Walleye and Muskie, 
including 1st Prizes for Pike and Walleye— 
were all caught on the Famous Pikie Minnow! 

No. $09 Fy aged Pikie!l 

Order ONLY from a dealer! 

Write rm Free 1947 Catalog! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
623 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
ag. 3: 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


From a bracer brunch to a symphony concert, 


New York on Sunday has something for every taste 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


— A naughty-little-boy de- 
fiance in the way Manhattan 
flaunts its collective big head on 
Sunday mornings. “Oh, Lord, I’m 
dying!” the city groans, and im- 
mediately the tavernkeepers are at 
the bedside with restoratives, the 
chief of which is the institution 
known as brunch. Out-of-towners 
who at first are inclined to view this 
remedy with alarm almost invari- 
ably end up by deciding it’s a hell of 
a good idea. So it’s nobody’s fault 
but your own if you prefer to lie in 
your hotel room of a Sunday morn- 
ing suffering the miseries. 

Don’t just lie there. Do some- 
thing. Go, for example, to the Madi- 
son Hotel or the Stork Club, two 
retreats which will cure your hang- 
over and probably provide you with 
a head start on another one. 

The Madison’s Sunday “bracer 
breakfasts” have been in existence 
for some time now and are enor- 
mously popular. The patrons begin to 
drift in around noon and within an 
hour, by which time light wines and 
dancing are available, the softly- 
lighted room is swarming with people 
clamoring for fortification. If the 
project were any less pleasant, it 
might seem decadent. Mama Yo 
Quiero, for instance, was doubtless 
never intended for dancing in the 
very early afternoon, but it seems to 


serve that purpose rather hand- 
somely at the Madison. Everything 
considered, a Sunday at the Madison 
seems a good deal like a continuation 
of the previous night. It’s as if the 
customers had slipped away for a 
change of linen and then returned to 
their places on the dance floor. 
The bracer breakfast, which costs 
two dollars, provides a drink of your 
selection, tomato or orange juice, a 
main dish—scrambled eggs, finnan 
haddie, turkey hash, and so forth— 
and coffee. It tastes good too; 
though that first drink—the one in- 
cluded in the priz-fixe of two dol- 


lars—is disgracefully weak. Sub. 
sequent snorts are more respectable, 
and should do the trick. On the 
whole the Madison presents a pretty, 
if slightly sodden, picture on a Sab. 
bath afternoon. Only one thing both. 
ers me: A number of those present 
are in riding costume, presumably 
just returned from a canter in the 
Park. It’s picturesque, I grant, but 
it’s awfully horsy smelling too. 

You'll find the Stork a good deal 
more expensive and exclusive than 
the Madison. Everything is a h 
carle and a man-size appetite can 
run up a sizable tab. From one 
o'clock on, two bands alternate for 
continuous dancing, slipping unob- 
trusively on and off the stand in 
what has come to be known as the 
Billingsley Shift. 


A favorite pastime is riding in Central Park in horse-drawn carriages. 





Sunday bracer breakfasts at New York’s Madison Hotel are very popular. 





The Stork being what it is, it goes 
without saying that there are plenty 
of celebrities on hand. Better makt 
a reservation in plenty of time. Ané 
don’t arrive in jodhpurs. The Stork 
takes a dim view of perspiration and 
feels, reasonably enough I think, 
that Sunday is one day when peopl 
should spruce up. 

Lack of a hangover will not ew- 
tail your fun in New York on a Sut 
day, for the city isevery bit as solicit 
ous about the clear-eyed as it ® 
about the bloodshot. There is alway! 
lunch at the Plaza, for example, whic! 
affords a nice compromise betwee! 
the non-alcoholic and the tipsy. T 
magnificent and tradition-packel 
Oak Room is open to both sei# 
from noon on and there is alway 
a kettle of the Plaza’s matchles 
chicken soup on the fire. The Pla 
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TRAILCAMPER 


Luxury Living for Campers and Tourists 


All the family will glory in outdoor liv- 


ing in a convenient and comfortable 


TRAILCAMPER. Camp in the 


mountains—at the lake or sea- 





side—travel where you will 
and be free of hotel or cabin 
worries. That’s TRAIL- 
CAMPER living. 


TRAILCAMPER offers spring beds with mat- 


tresses 


for two to four people. High and dry- 


up off the ground. Cool and airy in hot weather— 


warm and cozy in cool climes. 


Sturdy, all-steel long-life body that “hugs the road” 
without sidesway, opens up in a jiffy to a spacious tent- 
room, with attached canopy. Fully screened—weather proof. 


Goes anywhere your car can travel. No drag, easy on gas. 
Comes complete with stove, ice box, table, chairs, etc., ready 
for luxurious living on the road or in summer camp. 


Write today for illustrated literature 
and name of nearest display, 


DOR-LEE PRODUCTS CO. 
S. Cornell and E. 75th St., Chicago 49, Ill. 
Also Manufacturers of the famous TRAILSLEEPER 





| Some excellent dealerships still available | 














IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO-THE IDEAL 


luxurious New Rooms Now 

Available at This Top-Flight 

Year-Round Resort Hotel 

You will find here the happy combination 
of recreational activities and restful informality, 
in a charming early American atmosphere. Situated 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 500 feet of sandy 
beach, 14 acres of beautiful ravine woodland. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Rooms from $7.50 double, from $6.00 
single. European Plan. H. J. CARLSEN, Manager. 


CHICAGO 32 MIN. 
BY FAST TRAIN 


HOTEL 


ON -THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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GET WISE, BROTHER 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 


The second generation of weathered 
hunters and fishermen are now tanning 
with it. A man's préparation! Economi- 


e: NOBURN / 


cal — a little goes a long way. If you're 


going south this winter ask your ‘fishing 
guide. At leading drug and sporting goods 
stores. Or write Strong Cobb’ Division; 


St 


New York 22, N. Y. e7_S 


" 
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andard Brands Inc., 595 Madison Ave. 
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KNOW PLACES and PRICES 
Get the New 1947 Edition 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT 


& VACATION TRAVEL 
CANADA Thru FLORIDA, 
The SOUTH, Gulf Coast to 
N. Orleans and EN ROUTE. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Prices, 
Maps. Hiway Data. 
Transportation Info., Nassau, 
Bermuda, Mexico, 
W. Indies. Includes New 
York City. 226 PAGES 
WLUSTRATED. Year Sub. 
$1.75, Single Copy $1. 
Address: The Gimlet, 
551 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 17, 
Dept. W.(add 25¢ mailing cost 
West Mississippi River.) 

FOR 19 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 
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“$8 TO $10 
AMERICAN” 


HIGHLANDS HOTEL 
Silver Springs, Ocala, Fla. 


ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 





} HOTEL EVERGLADES 
‘ “” VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
on the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 
NEPTUNE HALL 


Bahama Beach 
Melbourne, Fla. 
DEL RAY BEACH HOTEL 

Del Ray Beach, Fla. 


HOTEL HAVEN, Winter Haven, Fla. 
An Inland Paradise 


LEASE CONTACT HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


On The Golf Course 
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Street. Obviously, jazz is a spon- 
taneous art form and there can be no 
guarantee of merit beforehand but, 
all in all, Ryan’s manages to please. 
If you go there, you'll more than 
likely hear such stalwarts as Maxie 
Kaminsky, Peewee Russell, and 
Edmund Hall improvising on the 
good old tunes. 

If you fancy neither a symphony 
nor a small band, the organ recital 
at St. John the Divine may be to 
your iiking. It’s a majestic and 
deeply-moving performance on what 
may well be the finest organ in the 
world. Speaking of St. John the 
Divine reminds me that a window- 
shopping tour of Fifth Avenue might 
tie in very neatly with attendance at 
the services in either St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral or St. Thomas’. 

A number of New Yorkers—and 
they’re not necessarily of a morbid 
bent either—like to spend their Sun- 
day afternoons browsing through the 
graveyard of Trinity Church on Wall 
Street. They find it restful to read 
the inscriptions on the weather- 
beaten tombstones. 

Easter is still a way off, but if you 
happen to be in Manhattan on that 
Sunday, you should certainly get out 
for the Easter Parade along Fifth 
Avenue. There’s nothing quite like it 
and afterwards you can brunch at any 
number of excellent restaurants. 

Going to the movies is one of the 
most popular Sunday pastimes in 
New York and such gaudy cinema 
temples as the Paramount, the Roxy, 
and the Music Hall have long wait- 
ing lines. If you have no objection 


to more modest surroundings, how. 
ever, you might try the movie house 
in the basement of the Museum of 
Modern Art. It’s tough to get in, 
but worthwhile if you succeed. The 
pictures it shows are old and, for the 
most part, unforgettably good. For 
those who cherish the old Chaplins, 
Valentinos and Garbo-Gilberts, the 
Museum of Modern Art is fine. 
Although I don’t see too much 
sense to it myself, any number of 
people spend Sunday afternoons out 
at La Guardia Field watching the 
giant Constellations swoop in from 
the Coast. Admission to the field is 
a reasonable twelve cents. I! it’s 
baseball you want, there are games 
at the Yankee Stadium or the Polo 
Grounds beginning in April. If it’s 
a cultural lift, there are lectures in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
If you’re interested in the Middle 
Ages, visit the Cloisters. It’s full of 
medieval charm, and has secular and 
religious music of the Middle Ages 
piped throughout the whole museum 
on Sunday afternoons. 
Incidentally, I can’t think of any- 
thing more effortless than a ride on 
any Fifth Avenue bus. The double- 
decker jobs are rapidly becoming de- 
funct, but if there are any still left, 
you might grab one and ride lei- 
surely down the Avenue to Wash- 
ington Square, which is quiet and 
quaint and seems. almost another 
world from the sleek sophistication 
of upper Fifth Avenue. There are 
few more effective hang-over reme- 
dies than a ride on top of a Fifth 
Avenue bus. THE END 


In downtown New York you can attend services at Trinity Church. 
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Nature built a mile-high paradise for - = rs OD ¢: cinied Vase 
play at Banff and Lake Louise. Here ; nyhe ; Glacier. 
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you'll find everything for the perfect ae 


vacation ... golf, tennis, riding, hiking, 
swimming, spectacular mountain motoring, or just plain 
relaxation. Outdoors in the Canadian Rockies life can 
be rugged as you wish. Indoors, gracious living comes 
naturally in settings designed for dignified luxury. Po Oe 


Season, mid-June to early September. = x X | riding or hiking 
. abound in the 


For full information consult any Canadian Pacific office or your own agent. Conedien Roakies. 
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IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PLACE PLANE 


The all-metal Navion is much more than just a means of 
getting places at 150 MPH. Four people enjoy deep-cushioned 
comfort, all-around sightseeing visibility, a sound-proofed 
cabin, and especially smooth flying stability. The Navion’s 
nonstop range of over 500 miles makes it possible to 

keep business appointments or reach pleasure resorts 
wherever they may be. Two may fly with 455 lbs. of 


business cargo or sports equipment. CAA SO EASY...YOU JUST DRIVE—Even if you’v: never 


Approved Type Certificate No. 782. , been up before, your Navion dealer will let you t: -¢ the 
wheel...let you demonstrate to yourself that the North 
American Navion is easy to fly. 





For fully illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near vou, write Dept. H-9 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California 





NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 
CREATORS OF P-~-5t MUSTANG... 


- AND ADVANCED ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRA TF 
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